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PREFACE 


TfUS book wBs first published in Japan in 193S^ with the title 
Zen Budiihi$nt and Its Influence on Japanese Cahure^ by the 
Enslern Buddhist Society of Otani Buddhist University, at Kyoto. 

Since tlien, I have come to be better infarmed on the subjects 
it treats; and naturally, I have desired to rewrite the whole 
book- But to do so would Involve a great deal of time and labor 
that I can il] alTord in tbe present circumstances. What 1 have 
donct however, is to revise the original material only in so far 
as necessary, and add independently written chapters on such 
subjects as have happened to arouse my new concemt such as 
Swordsmanship (Icendd), the Art of Tea ichana-ya), and tbe 
Haiku. Aa a result, repetitions have become unavoidable in some 
coses. Since the present work is not meant lo be a textbook or 
a scliolarly presentation, Oie author begs the reader^s indulgence, 
hoping that he will not find the shortcomings too obtrusive or 
loo prone to interfere with l}ie coherence of thought. 

Much of the contents originated os lectures given on various 
occasions in England and America in 1936. A section a| the 
study on Love of Nature was given in Japan lo a group of 
Western people Iti 1935, and w^os publiBhed in The Eastern 
Buddhist (Kyoto), VII: 1 (1936). 

As the Japanese pronunciaLion of Chinese characters i* dlL 
ferenl from the Chinese and often causes irritating confusion, 

I have tried to give in the index the original Chinese eharacters. 
Since my chief interest is not philological, I have perhaps not 
been entirely consistent, by present-day scholariy standards, in 
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vi PREFACE 

romatlizmg lapane^ words und names. 1 have mainly used the 
fonns [ learned in my younger days (e,g.^ Kwannon^ Yedo)* 
but Bometimes il has seemed preferable to use one of the newer 
spellings. Again [ beg indulgence, particularly of more academic 
readers, to this a&pect of my book. 

Besides adding the index and the bibliography, which may he 
of assistance to sludents, I have taken the opportunity to increase 
the number of illustrations, I acknowledge my gratitude to those 
who have made photographs avaiJabb as well as data about the 
pictures. I have given what information 1 could obtain about 
each picture, but in some cases the complete data proved Id be 
inaccessible. The references to the plates are given in the margin. 

Japanese personal names are given diroughoul this book in 
the way they are used in Japan, that is, w^ith the family name 
first, except in the author's case. 

For permission to use quotations, I gratefully acknowledge as 
follows: to the Atlantic Monihly^ for passages from Juan Bel- 
inonte's essay on buIIiightiRg; to tfaroourt, Brace and Co. and 
Fober and Faber, for a quotation from T. S* Eliot's The IFaste 
Land; to Harper and Brothers, for poeltC quotations from Mas¬ 
terpieces cf Religiaus Ferse, edited by J. D. Morrison; to The 
Macmillan Co., for a poem by Ralph Hodgson in the same work; 
to tlie New American Library, for a quotation from the tsher- 
wood/Pfabhavananda translation of the Bfia^avad GiVo, Copy¬ 
right hy tlie Vedanta Society of Southern California; to Dodd, 
Mead and Co., for quotations from Okakura Kaku 2 o's The Book 
of Tea; and to John Murray, London, for a passage from tlie 
Lionel Giles translation of Lieh Tzii. 

It is writh deep gratitude that I acknowledge here the debt 1 
owe to the editorial staff of Bollingcn Series, especially to Mr. 
and Mrs. William McGuire, who have done everything to im¬ 
prove my borrowed plumage and to advise me in the technique 
of editing a book, 

YorK 


Z>. T. Suzuki 
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21. Caliigrapby of HsuVang Chih-yii (Kidd Chigu, 1133^1269) 

Early IStk century. (See p. 3^?.) 
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that Wu^weng was sick{ but later, learning that the 
friend was recovcrini, he Is relieved and coogrn!- 
iilates him* saying ^with a man of viliue and mcriti, 
ihingi are sure to take a smooth and harmonious 
tutu ill every way^" He goes on: “Now 1 am told 
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TTie writing is n kind of public atiQOanoement which 
the writer (also colled Mugoku Sogen (Wu-hsueh 
Tsu yuAD]} made on bebaK of Ichi^ of C3iGrakuji, 
whose otuinnient in Zen is here testiSed to be ia full 
occordonce with the writer’s. !ehi-6 while in China 
studied Zen under Busshun Shihan, who wos 
also the teacher of the writer. But they did not 
know each other until Sogen came to Kamakura at the 
invilotioD of Hbjd Tokimune, who was at the time 
virtually ruler of die island empire. Sigacd: ‘'Kofuku. 
1279. Mugaku Sogen.*’ 


37(r. Shi K’o (Sekkaku). A Zen master and a tiger 
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refamng air o/ (enderiteM 

S/TTE/t SEt'ER/ry the canipassionate heart with 
the frosty wtatriness of an 
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38. Artist unknown. Miyamoto Miisoshi (Niten), Possibly & 

self-poilrail 

Early 17ili cenJury- Tor^^yji Tempi Fukuoka. {Photo¬ 
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KyuEhu University^ p. 143 jk} 
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hriakoeaa and freedom, agility and efficiency, the 
swordsman handles hU swords, giving the opponent no 
cJiance whatever for defence once Musadhij mak» up hta 
mind to attack. 

39c Detail of 38 
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Late 18th century. Private collection, Tokyo. (See 
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44. Miyamoto Musaahi (Niten). A $lirike on a dead branch 

Early ITth cflntury. 12S.d X S4,3 cm. National Museum, 

Tokyo. p, 22.) 
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Late nth ccnttiry.. (See p. 23S.) 

The voice of ihe bagworms; 

O come io my hut. 

And hear fAem cry. 

(Tr* Blyth^ 

49. Artist unknown. Portrait of Basho, with hia tmika 

Late 17th century. (See p. 227.} 

it rains over o/i the earth; 

Stilt more upon ihe dwrUing-ploee 
Of SiSgL 

(Tr. Blylh.) 

5B. Bosbo. Bamboos and a hmku 

Late nth century- {See p- 244.) 

Bending^ bending. 

The ii?ay the bamboos keep on woidng 
For ihe snow ever steadiiy fatting! 

How yieldingly the bamboos bend. 

They are ivaiting for more snow — 

Oht the bamboosf 
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Late ISth cealury. FrJvale coltection, Tokyo. (.See p. 
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If there were a pond [orounef Aerff]^ 

1 woidd fump md Ut Bftsh^ 

Hear [^Ae ptop'l I 

52. Yoga Buson* Panels of the abc-fold screen iUtisIrating Bashd^s 

Oku no IJosomichi 

17?*^, 5« BljfLk* HnikUu BL pp- 441 f,, for n partial 
tronglation. (5ee p, 25S.) 

53. Unknown artist of the Yamatoye schodl. Emperor Godaigo 

(reigned 1318-1339) 

ProbaLiy ]ate Hth century. Fainting an ailL 1^1 X 77 
cm. Daitokuji Temple, Kyota^ (5«e p. 55.) 

54. View of the garden attached to the Myoki-an Tearoom, 

Kyoto 

(See p. 26.) 

55p Hakuin* Oaito Kokushi, founder of Daitoknji Temple and 
teacher of Emperor Codaigo 
Early 18tli century. [Set p. S&O.) 

Wlapping himself in a strmv mat^ 

He pried to hide himself among the beggars; 

And he is captured alive^ 

last bectstae of his greed for the me/oa. 

// you peel the melon without using ihe hands, 

YeSf indeed^ / Fni^At Acre u^rAnur ujin^ fAe 

legs* 

56. Artist unknown. Daito Kokushi 

im [See p. 300.) 

57* Bokusai. IkLyii the Zen master (1394^1481) 

Late ISih cenitiry. 43 X 242 cm. NatjofinJ Museum, 

Tokyo. (5ee p. 272.) 

Jkkyij''a o«rn '^eulogy**? 
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Ka^5 descendiiftts know nothing of Ztn; 

Who dar^s iitik ahont Zen in from of Kyoan? 

For ihirty y^rs my shoutdors knot borne the heavy 
lead — 

ft is a ioite person^ u'Ae? jj upholding Stiogen^s Zen^ 

[kkyu, who somelimee called hims^f ^Kyfiun*^ (q cloud 
fonc mod)^ t »triUt§c pcmivalitT, He ssTrongly 
protested agaJnst the Zen of his eenteinporarief. He 
thought he was the only one who could teach Zen as 
\l ought to he taught, hence this diatribe &&d '“sdf^ 
eulogy.'' 

58. Sengai. The three laughing sages at Hu-ch^l (Koke])^ with a 

thirly*one^yliable poem 

Idth centory. PriTBtc colLecUcii, Tokyo. (See p. 

244.) 

fThat are they laughing at? 

The clouds making no 

In the morniRgf in the evenings 

How easUy they pass over 

The Slone bridge spanning ike valley^ 

59. Artist unknowiiH. Toyolomi Hideyoshi (1536-98), with in- 

seriplian by Hideyoshi^s young son Htdeyort 

Early iTlh centuty* (5ee p. 36/.) 

Hideyorj has written his lather'a postbumouji nutnot 
ToyokujiJ DaimyoiiDp ^^The Great Illuminating God of 
the Ffd^perpus Land/^ The two poenti in Japanese 
refer to the "dream** and "dewdrop^ mentjaned in 
Hidey'oshi*a farewell poem. {See p. J63 n.) 

60. Hskuin. The three sages tasting vinegar 

Early IBlh cenlnry. (See p. Zff3.) 

T^e three teachings agree in one poinlf 
In one point the three teachings cliffee. 

W^hat is it after ali? 

The limit k absolute good. 

61. Enkni. Prince Shotoku 

1069. Wood c. 109 cttL 

Yumedono, Horyuji Temple, Nora. (See p. 410.) 
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62. Calligraphy of tlyokwan (ITSfr-lSSi), “Stim-gachi-rin"* 
(Mind-moon-ciTcle), a thcinifi for contemplation 
18lh or early 19lh century. Engraving on ’nood potlid. 

(5crc p. S9^) 

63* Sengai. A contented man in the summer evening with a 
hmkii 

Late ISlh century. Private coJIecttna, Tokyo. (See 
p. 244.) 

JtiU btcausi Wit arc 

In the midst af gmd md evil, 

JTc enj&y ihts eooll 

In certain diatricu **reed" li yaaAi, which oJso means 
“good*^ Ln other districts mAj, ^bad": hence 
Sengai^s play m words. 

64* Ascribed to Wu Tao-tzil (Godostii}* Kwannon 

Early &Lh century. Painting on silk. 226 X 125 cm. 

Daitokuji Temple, Kyoto* {Set p* 252.) 


FOLDING PLATES 
FoUwing pagtf 32 r 

A. SdgB Jasoku. The Damtua triptych: Lin-chi (Rinzai)^ Zeit 
master of the 9^Lh century; Bodhidharma fBaruma); 
and Te-shan ( Tokusan)^ also of the 9th century 
Late 15th century* 87 cm. Yotokuin Temple. Kyoto. 

(See p. 3i.) 

FoltotMjing page 36Sm 

n. Artist unknown. The Buddha entering into Nirvana 
Ecrly 18th cenlury. WoodbJock prim, printed by 
Munakata ShikO. 60 X 104 em. Sozukj CoLlection. (5ee 
p. 377.) 

lu upper rights Quecfi Moya, the mother of the 
Buddha, with her handmaidens. She has thrown down a 
bag of medicluei which has caught on a tree at the left 
of the Buddha. Below and to her left le the Buddha^t 
di^jplc Mahakl/yapar who arrived too late* The 
mourners include human and nonliuman beings and 
animals, and the trees have burst into bloom. 
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Min:hl {Mokkel)^ Triplycli: Mother modkey; Kwannon; and 

Crane 

Late l^th century. Ink on siJL 
Rcnptctjvelv 174.5 x 9fl.7 cm., 173 K 97.fl cm., 

174.5 X 99 cm. Daltokuji Tempi Kyoto. tSee 
p. S79.) 

Ffl7feit“fnar pa^e 400: 

D. Kuzumi Morikage. A family of lltree under the gourd LreDis, 
looking at the siimmcr rtioou 
Middle 17Lti century. 149 X 166 National Museum^ 

Tokyo. (5ctf p- 393.) 
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Japan 

Prehistoric Period 

Neolithic cuLfuaf: 2ad millennium B.c.-ird eeniyry b.c. 

VAYot BRONZE cuLTUAfi: Srd century D.c,-3rd ccniuir a.d. 

TEhiOb OF THE CREAT TOMBS: 3td-6lh ecuiufies A.D. 

Astika Period: 

Inlruduction of Buddhism* Fonnaiion of Ynomio state 

Nora Period: 672-780 

EARLY SARA OR HAtL'Hfl! 672-710* LATE NAHA OR TCMrY*: 7HJ-7S0 
C^pitii] csiabliited al Ht:ijyky3 (Nara) b 710 

fleion Period: 781-1184 

EMILY HES^ut OR jacAff: 78^07, i-ATE heian ciu EiTJiWAmA: 89e-llft4 

Capital cstabllahed at Heiankjo (Kyolia) m 7^4 

Kamakura Period: i ^ 3 5 - 1 J 3 8 

Rtjic of Mlnamolo and Hoju Sba^uns at Kamakura 1274 and 128h 

allemptcd mvasion of Japan by iht Mongols 

Period: ^ 33 ®"^ 5^8 

Rule of AstSkaaa Shoguns at Kyoto- 1543. arrival of Porluauese 

Momoyama Period: 1568-^161 + 

Djctacomt Oda Nobotiaga., Toy-aLQini Hsdeyoshi, and Tokwgawa lyeyasu 

Tokiiguwa Period: 1615 ^^ 8^7 

RuJff of TokugnwB Shogtiiw at Tokyo 

16S7-163S: Sblmabara rebellion, Erptilaioii of the PofttiRUHc 
PorU rioecd to foreign sblpA^ Japanese forbidden to go abroad 
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1640: Dutch ctmfined in Dcahlreia. Other Eurfipeans eTicIuded 
1867- 186S : FeudaJi^m abolished and moniirchF re^taml 

Meiji and Taisho Periods: 1868 - 1911 ; 19^2-1^6 

Iniperia] rule Iroin Tokyo 


China 

Japonw farms in parenlbp 9 « 


SAafig or Yin (/n) Dynasty: 

C. 1766-1017 H.C. 

Chou ( 5 A 5 ) Dynasty; 

1122-255 B.C. 

Ch*in {Shin) Dynasty: 

221-206 B,C. 

Han (Kan) Dynasty: 

106 a.c-A.D. 23 

Later Han {Gokan) Dynasty: 

25-120 

The Three Kingdoms {San-goku) ; 

220-277 

Western Chin 

265-419 

Eastern Chin {T^shin) J 


Northern and Southern Dynasties {Nam 

'.boku-cho): 4 -*^5 ® * 

Sui {Zui) Dynasty: 

589-618 

Tang {To) Dynasty: 

6 i8 --9 o6 

Five Dynasties {Codai): 

907-959 

Northern Sung (Sa) Dynasty: 

96 CH 1126 

Southern Sung (A'an^ 5 ) Dynasty: 

1117-1279 

Chin (Kin) Dynasty: 

1115-1234 

Kuan (Gen) Dynasty: 

1280-1368 

Ming (Min) Dynasty: 

1368-1644 

CKing (Shin) Dynasty: 

1644-195^ 

Republic (Minkoku) : 

1912“ 
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What Is Zen? 








B efore I proceed io write about the infl uence of Zen or 
J apanese culture^ I must explain whal Zen is* for it is 
possible that my present readers may not know anything about 
it. As 1 have already written some hooks on Zeti, however, I 
will not go into a detailed presentation here. 

Briefly, Zen is one of the products of the Chinese mind after 
its contact with Indian thought* which was introduced into China 
in the first century A.n. Uirough the medium of Buddhist teach¬ 
ings. There were some aspects of Buddliism in the form in which 
it came to China that the people of tlie Middle Kingdom did not 
quite kindly cherish: for instance^ its advocacy of a homelesa 
Jife^ its transcendentalism or world-fleeing and lift-denying tend¬ 
ency, and on« At the same time:, its profound philosophy. Its 
subtle dialectics and penetrating analyses and speculations, 
stirred Chinese thinkers^ especially the Taoists^ 

Compared Avith Indians* the Chinese people are not so very 
philosophically-minded. They are rather practical and devoted 
to worldly aflalia; they are attached to die earth, they are not 
stargazers. WliUe the Chinese mind was profoundly stimulated 
by the Indian way of thinking, it never lost its touch with the 
plurality of thiu^t it never neglected the practical side of our 
daily lifc^ This national or racial psychological idiosyacrosy 
brought about the transformation of Indian Buddhism Into Zeu 
Buddhism. 

One of the first things Zen accomplished in China, as soon 
os It hod gathered Its forces and was strong enough to stand 
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by itselft was to establish a special form of monaaticIsTO quite 
ijistinct from tlie older kind of monkish living. The Zen monas^ 
lery became a self-governing body divided into ^ many depart¬ 
ments, each of which had its own office to aenre the community. 
A note\;orthy feature of this institution was the principle of 
complete democracy. Vlliilc the elders were naturally respected, 
all members were equally to engage in manua] labor, such as 
gathering fuel, cultivating the land, and picking lea leaves. In 
this even the master himself Joined, and while working with his 
brotherhood lie guided them to the proper understanding of Zen- 

This way of living significantly distinguished the Zen monas¬ 
tery from the san^ha brotherhood of the earlier Buddhists of 
India. The Zen monks were not only democratic; they were 
willing to employ themselves in all the practical ways of life. 
They were thus economically'rpioded as well as politically- 
minded. 

In metaphysics Zen absorbed much of Taoist teachings modi- 
bed by Buddhist speculations. But in its practical conduct of 
life, it completely ignored both the Taoist transccndenUlisTn 
and the Indian aloofness from productive life. When a Zen 
master was asked what his future life would be, he unhesitatingly 
answeredt “bet me be a donkey or a horse and work for the 
villagers.^^ 

Another departure from the older pattern of monkish brother¬ 
hood, whether Christian or Buddhist or any tiling else, was that 
the Zen monks were not always engaged in offering prayers^ 
practicing penance, or performing other so-called deeds of piety, 
nor in reading or reciting the canonical books, discussing their 
contents, or studying them under the master, ijidividually or 
collectively. What the Zen monks did^ besides attending to vari' 
ous pnicticai affairs, both manual and mentab was to listen 
to the master's occasional sermons^ which were short and cryptic, 
and to ask questions and get answers. The answers, however, 
were bizarre and fuH of iiicomprchensihles. and they were quite 
frequently accompanied by direct actions. 
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I will cite one of sucli cxnmples—pcirhBps iin extreme oue- 
Ttiough it did not take place between mnsler and monk but 
between monks lliemsclvcs, it will illustrate the spirit of Zen 
which prevailed in its earlier days, towards the end of liie T'nng 
dynasty, A monk, coining out of the monastery that was under 
the ieadership of Rinzai (Lin'cbi, d. 867 ), met a parly of itireo 
traveling monks belonging to another Buddlust school, and one 
of the tliree ■ventured to question the Zen monk: liow deep is 
the river of Zen?” The reference to the river arose from their 
encounter taking place on a bridge. The Zen monk, fresh from 
his own interview with Rinzai, who was noted for his direct 
actions, lost no lime in replying. “Find out for yourself, he said, 
and offered to throw the questioner from the bridge. Bot for¬ 
tunately his lw‘o friends interceded and pleaded for mercy, which 
saved the situation. 

Zen is not necessarily against words, but it is well aware of 
the fact tliat they arc always liable to detach themselves from 
realities and turn into conceptions. And this conceptualization 
is what Zen is against. The Zen monk just cited may be an 
extreme case, but tlic spirit is there. Zen insists on handling the 
thing itself and not an empty abstraction. It is for this reason 
that Zen neglects reading or reciting the sutras or engaging 
in discourse on abstract subjects. And this is a cause of Zen s 
appeal to men of action in the broadest sense of the term. 
Tlirough ilicir practical-mindedrtess, the Chinese pcojile and also 
to a certain extent the Japanese have taken greatly to Zen. 
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ZEN is discipline in enlightenment. Enlightenment means cmafl' 
cipatioD, And emancipation is no less than freedom, ^'e talk 
very much tlicse days about all kinds of freedom, political, 
economic, and otherwise, but these freedoms are not at all real, 
^ Q>UvctiDii» of »eniiDU given by tbe Bn<ldhm. 
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As long as they are on the plane of relativity, the freedoms or 
lihertiea we glibly talk about are far from being such. The red 
freedom is the outcome of enlightenment. Wketi a man realizes 
this, in whatever situation he may find himsdi he is always free 
in his inner life, for that pursues its own line of action. Zen is 
the religion of jiyu ^^self-reliance/* and 

tsai)f '^self-being,'' 

Enlightenment occupies the central point of teaching in all 
schools of Buddhism, Hinayuna and Mahayana, ''self-power^* 
and "‘other power/^ the Holy Path and the Pure Land, because 
the Buddha*s teachings all start from his cnlighlenment experi¬ 
ence, about 2,500 years ago in the northern part of India. Every 
Buddhist is, therefore, expected to receive enlightenment either in 
this world or in one of his future lives. Williout enlighlenfoent, 
either already realized or to he realized somehow and some¬ 
time and somewhere, there will be no Buddhism. Zen is no 
exception. In fact, it is Zeu that makes moat of enlightenment, 
or iwu in Chinese). 

To realize satori, Zen opens for us two ways in general: 
verbal and actionah 

Firstt Zen verbalism is quite characteristic of Zen, though it 
IB so completely differentiated from the philosophy of linguistics 
or dialeelica tliat it may not be correct to apply the term “ver¬ 
balism*' to Zen at alL But, os w^e all know, ^ve human beings 
cannot live without language, for we are so made that we can 
sustain our esUtcocc only in group life. Love is the essence 
of humanity, love needs someLlung to bestow itself upon; hu¬ 
man helxig^ must live togctiier in order to lead a life of mutual 
love. Love to be articulate requires a means of communication, 
which is language- Inasmuch as Zen is one of the most significant 
human experiences, one must resort to language to express it 
to others as well as to oneself. But Zen verbalism has its owti 
features, which violate all the rules of the lienee of linguistics. 
In Zen, experience and expression are one. Zen verbalism ex* 
presses the most eoncrela experience. 
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To give ex^jinple^: A Zen master produces his slofT before 
hb congregation and deciares: ^^Yoo do not caU it a stofT^ What 
would you call il?"^ Someone comes out of the audience^ takes 
tliE master's staff away from him, breaks it into two^ and throws 
It down. All this b the outcome of the master's iUogicol an¬ 
nouncement. 

Another master, holding up his staff, says: ""If you have one, 

I give you mine; if you have none, I will take it auay from 
you/" There is no rationalism in this* 

Still another master once gave tJiis sennon: *"When you know 
what this staff is, you know all, you have finished the study of 
Zcn.^^ Without further remark he left the halL 

This is what 1 call Zen verbalism. The philosophy of Zen 
comes out of it. The philosophy, however, h not conccmcd to 
elucidate all tlicsc verbal ""riddles'" but to reach llie mind 
itself, which, as it were^ exudes or secretes them as naturally,, 
as inevitably* as the clouds rise from the mountain peaks. W^hat 
concerns us here is not the substance thus exuded or secreted, 
that is* words or language, but a '"sometliing” hoveling around 
there, tliough we cannot exactly locale it and say “HereJ"^ To 
call it the mind is far from the fact of experience; it is an 
unnamable “X/* It is no abstraction; It is concrete enough, and 
direct, as tlie eye secs that the sun is. but it is not to be subsumed 
in the categories of linguistics* As Boon as we try to do this* 
it disappears. The Buddhists, therefore* call it the "*unattaina- 
ble,** the “ungrospahle*” 

It is for diU reason that a staff is a staff and at the same time 
not a staff, or that a staff is a staff just because it is not a staff* 

The word is not to be detached from the thing or the fact or 
the experience* 

Thu Zen masteis have the saying, "Examine the living words 
and not the dead ones.^' The dead ones are those that no longer 
pass directly and concretely and intimately on to the experience* 

They are conceptualized* they are cut off from the living roots* i 

They have ceased, ihen, to stir up my being from widiln, from 
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itself. Thejr are no more what Uie masters would call “the one 
word" which when understood leads immediately to the under¬ 
standing of hundreds of thousands of other words or statements 
given by the Zen masters. Zen verbalism deals with tlicse “living 
wor<k/"' 
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THE SECOND disciplinary approach to the experience of en¬ 
lightenment is actional. In a sense, verbalism is also actional as 
Jong as it is concrete and personal. But in the actional what we 
call the body, ’ according to our sense testimony, is involved. 
When Rinzai was asked what the essence of BuddJiist leaching 
was, he came right down from his scat and, taking hold of the 
questioner by the front of his robe, slapped Ills face, and let 
him go. The questioner stood there, stupefied. The bystanders 
remarked, “Wliy don’t you bow?" This woke him from his 
reverie; and when he was about to make a bow to the master, 
he had his sstori.* 

When Baso (Ma-lsu, d. 788) took a walk with Hyakujo 
(Pai-chang), one of his attendant monks, he noticed the wild 
geese flying. He asked, “Where are Uiey flying?" Hyakujo 
answered, “They are already flown away." Baso turned around 
and, taking hold of Hyakujo’s nose, gave it a twist. Hyakujo 
cried, “It hurts, O Master!” “Who says they are flown away?" 
was the master’s retort.* This made Hyakujo realize that the mas¬ 
ter was not talking at ail about the conceptualized geese disap¬ 
pearing far away in the clouds. Tlie master’s purpose was to call 
Hyakujo’s attention to the living goose that moves along with 
Hyakujo himself, not outside but within his person, 

This person is Rinzai’s “true man in all nakedness going 

® Th^ Saywgs <ff I^inzxiL 

- RAfk CollerllEm"'), cfcic S3. For a iu\l^ eipUnn- 

tJim pf Ibli bdpk, 6w p, 399 p. 
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in nml out through your senses.” [ wonder if this h sytnbolired 
in that ^diird mm” who is often referred to by some modem 
writers as waJkmg “beside you" or "on the odrer side of you" 
or ‘'behind you,”* 

We may say this is a practical lesson, teaching by action, 
learning by doing. There is something like it in the actional 
approach to enlightenment, flut a direct action in Zcii has an- 
other meaning. There is a deeper purpose which consists in 
awakening in the disciple's mind a certain consciousness that 
is attuned to the pulsation of Reality. The following story is in 
a somewhat different vein; it simply illustrates how important 
it is to grasp a trick by going through □ practical situation 
oneself without any outside aid, ft exemplifies the perlagogie 
methodology of Zen’s spirit of “self-reliance," This is in perfect 
accord with the teaching of the Buddha and oilier masters; “Do 
not rely on others, nor on the reading of the sijlras an<l ^tras.' 
Be your own lamp." 

Goso Hoyen (Wu4su Fa-yen. d. 1104), of the Sung dynasty, 
tells us the following to illuslrote die Zen spirit that goes beyond 
intellect, logic, and v-erbalism: 

If peojjlc ask iii€ ivhat Zen b like^ I will that it h like 

Mh iV. T, S, EJbt of 

ih^ unguis^b of the np^utlrfl after Cifvary: 

Who u ihr ihif/i wh& timtkj atwrays beiidt you? 
ff are onty you und t logrihct 

wbtti / look akroii up fir fohitr rfmti 
Thffe h almttys unotfior me widktng be^irle you 
Gliding u'Nlifl in a hroun manfle, haodi^it 
I do noi fitioip n'h^thri a mm or a j^rflyflon; 

—wAd ij ihoi the olhet 3ide of you? 

Eliu» rrmailu in his ironv tial Ihese litiL-* were fiUKSttstrd by lltr SGCuunl of 

an AlUnrclir rkfirdlliun: “Tic e,plurcr», st rhe extmniif &f thc-ir 

bail Ihe dciuniun ili«| ihr^ Mr more member tlisn cnnlil atluath 

be rtmnUil.” iCouifdrie /Wm.i md Floys, pp. S-l, | 

The idia of n ihinJ |ntrain U R),:nihcanL Gan we lake ii for the hal- 
luifiii,f„ry |.mjcc‘lir,n of “trut man," which an oJ>icctivc (win 

when cues itityHCal atrcn;>||i rrfli‘hr» ihr pdint uf rihllialiliii,? This, however. 
i«n>9 lu br fl ikJincwihuf wiJJ ^uj'^tn^tiun. 

* The philoBcipliiccLl discnunHffr. 
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llie art of burglary, Tlie son of a burglar saw his 
father growing older and Lhoughlj ‘If he is unable to carry on 
hU profession, who will be the breadwinner of the family, except 
myself? I must leam ibe trade/ He intimated the idea to his 
father, who approved of it- 

*"0ne night the father look the son to a hlg house, broke 

through the fences entered the house, aud^ opcuiug one of the 

large chests, lold the son to go in and pick out the clolhing. As 
soon HS the son got into il, the father dropped the lid and se¬ 
curely applied the lock. The father now came out to the court¬ 
yard and loudly knocked at the door, waking up the whole 
family; then he quietly slipped away by tlae hole in tlie fence. 
The residents got excited and lighted candles, but they found 
that the burglar had already gone. 

"Tlie son, who had remained all the tirne securely confined in 
tlie chest, thought of his cruel father* He was greatly mortified, 
then a fine idea flashed upon him. He made a noise like the 

gnawing of a rat. The family told the maid to lake a candle 

and exaiuine the chest. When the lid w^as unlocked, out came 
the prisoner, who blew^ out the light, pushed away the maid, 
and fled. The people ran after him. Noticing a well by the road, 
he picked up a large filonc and threw^ it into the water* Tlie 
pursuers oil gathered around the well trying to find the burglar 
drowTiing himself in tlie dark hole, 

"'In the meantime he wren I safely back to his father^s bouse. 
He blamed his father deeply for hi$ narrow escape. Said the 
father, “Be not offended, my son* Just tell me how' you got out 
of it/ Wiien the son told him all about hb adventures, the 
father remarked, 'TlieTe you are, you have learned the art/ ”^ 
The Idea of the story is to demoTistratc the fuliUty o( verbal 
instruction and conceptual presentation os far as the experience 
of enlightenment is concerned* Satorf must be the outgrowth 
of one^s inner life and not a verbal implantation brought from 
the outside. 

* FAe Sayings of £pt^^o //pj-rti. 
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THERE is n famous saying giEen by one of Lhe eurlior masters of 
the T’ang dynasty, whiob declares that the Tao is no more than 
oncV everyday-life experience. ^^Tien ilie master was asked 
what he meant by tliis, he replied, “When you are hungry you 
eat, when you arc thirsty you drink, wlien you meet a friend 
you greet lum.” 

This, some may think, is no more than atiimaJ instinct or 
social usage, and tlmrc is nothing that may be called moral, 
much less spiritual, in it. If we call it the Tao, some may think, 
what a cheap thing the Tao is aft er all I 

Those who have not penetrated into the depths of our con¬ 
sciousness, including both the conscious and the unconscious, are 
liable to hold such a mistaken notion os the one just cited. But 
we must remember that, if the Tao is something highly abstract 
transcending our daily experiences, it will have nothing to do 
with the actualities of life. Life as we live it is not concerned with 
generalization. If it were, the inlellecl would be everything, and 
the philosopher would be the wisest man. But, as Kierkegaard 
points out, the philosopher builds a fine palace, but he is doomed 
not to live in it—he lias a shed for Jiimsclf next door to what 
he constructed for others, including liimsclf, to look at. 

Mencius says, “The Tao is near and people seek it far away,” 
This means that the Tao is our everyday life itself. And, indeed, 
it is due to this fact that the Too is so hard to grasp, so elusive to 
point out. How elusive! Ho»v ungraspabic! “The Tao that 
can at ail be predicated is not the Tao of always-ao-ness 
(CA'mtg too}.” 

The Too is really very much more than mere animnl instinct 
and social usage, though tliose elements are also included in it. 
It 18 something deeply imbedded in every one of us, indeed in 
all beings sentient and nonsentient, and it recpiircs something 
altogether different from the so-called scientific analysis. It 
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defies our intellectual pursuit becau&c of being too concrete, too 
famlboTf hence beyond definability. Ii la there confronting no 
donht, but not obtrusively and threateningly, like Mount Everest 
to the mounlain-oli tubers, 

is Zen?^- (This is lantamounl to asking, '^’Wliat h 

Tao?") 

do not understand.'' was one master's answer. 

^"Whai is Zen?" 

“The silk fan gives me enough of o cooling breeze," was 
another master's answer. 

“What is Zen?" 

“Zen " was still another's response. 

Perhaps Lao-tiii's description may be more approachable for 
mosL of us than those of the Zen masters: 

The Tuo is something vague and undefinable; 
flotv undefinable! H&w vague/ 

Yel in it iher^ is a form. 

How vague! How imdefinabte! 

Yel in it there is a thing. 

How obscure! How deep! 

Yet in it there is a suhstance. 

The subsiance is genuine 
And in it sincerity. 

From of old until now 
Its name never departs^ 

JF/iere6y it inspects nU thingsJ 

How do I know all things in (heir suehness? 

It is because of this.* 

^Wicn tlir name dues ml depart, b» we tiBually malie it dev fiam tbe 
Bllb»lanee lo whieh it h unde lac La blf Aicd, llie name ia the fiubfiUmce and 
Lhc substance the munt Thera u a fi^rfect idrnilty. And thereby a* fioofti ma 
ihe “liaTne” la prannuncciJ, ill* ^iili^ianei?, I hat ii, ihe AJl , ii "in ipcelcd," not 
m its hul in lit 'Vincerity^ and eedcrclme^fl. 

* Ttii> Tr Chmgn Ch. XXL (Dt'hcn no Ironjlfltur'a DBme ii speeifiedf the 
iruislalioni from ihc Chlneic or the Japanc^ texti threughaal iLit back are 
the atLlb&r'i.) 
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The object of Zeti training con_qi^t5 in making us realize that 
Zen is our daily experience and that it is not something put in 
from the outside* Tenno Dogo (Tlen-huang Taca-wUt 74B-807) 
illustrates the point most eloquently in his treatment of a novice 
monk, while an unknown Japanese swordmaster demonstrates it 
in the more threatening manner characteristic of his profession. 
Tenno Dogo's story rum as follows: 

Dogo had a disciple called Soshin (Ch'ung'hsin), When 
Soshin was taken in as a novice, it was perhaps nnttiral of him to 
expect lessons in Zen from his teacher the way a schoolboy is 
taught at school But Dogo gave him no special lessons on the 
subject, and diis bewildered and disappointed Soshin, One day 
he said to the master^ is some time since I came here, but 
not a word has been giveri me regarding the essence of the Zen 
tcaching.^^ Dogo replied^ ‘'Since your arrival I have ever been 
giving you lessons on the matter of Zen diecipltne.'^ 

*'What kind of lesson could it have been?^" 

'"When you bring me a cup of lea in the morning, I take it; 
when you sen^e me a meal, 1 accept it; w'hen you bow to me, I 
return il with a nod. How else do you expect to be tauglit in 
the mental discipline of Zen?” 

Soshin hung his head for a w^hile, pondering the pur^^ling 
words of tlie master^ The master said, “If you w^ant to see, see 
right at once. Wliea you begin to lliink, you miss the point.” 


The swordsman's slor>' is tins: 

When a disciple came to 0 master* to be disciptined in the 
art of swordplay* the master 1 who was in retirement in his moun¬ 
tain hut, agreed to unrlcrtoke Uie task* The pupil was made to 
help him gather kindling, draw water from the nearby springs 
split wood, make fires, cook rice, sw^eep the rooms and Bie 

^ Wi$ he Tiukahatit Bv>kuiJea (1490-1S72J, who ftoEirishird duHag the 
Afihiko^a tra? I ilu i\*7t rrmt^iiiber wh^rir 1 rciad the slory, And At pir^fnll 
t have- no moan* Cht confuming ii. 
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garden, and generally look after bb household. There was no 
regular or teehnkat teaching in the art. After soioc time the 
young man became dissatisfied, for he had not come to work as 
gervanl to ihe old gentleman, but to leam the arl of swordsman^ 
ship^ So one day he approached the master and asked him to 
teach him. The master agreed. 

The result was that the young man could not do any piece 
of work with any feeling of safety. For wdien he began to cook 
rice early in the morning, the master would appear and strike 
him from behind with a stick. When he was in tim miibit of his 
sweepings he would be fecUng the same sort of blow from some- 
wherct BOTue unknown direction. He had no peace of mind^ he 
had to he always on the qui vive. Some years passed before he 
could successfully dodge the blow from wherever it might come. 
But Uie master wm not quite satisfied with him yet. 

One day the master was found cooking his own vegetables 
over an open fire. The pupil took it into his head to avail him¬ 
self of this opportunity. Taking up his big stick, he lei it fail 
over the head of the master, who was then stooping over tJie 
cooking pan to stir its contents^ But the pupil'a slick was 
caught by the master with the cover of the pan. This opened tlie 
pupil^s mind to the secrets of the art, w'hkli had hitherto been 
kept from him and to which he had so far been a stranger. He 
then, for the first time^ appreciated die unparalleled kindness of 
the master. 

Tlie secrets of perfect swordsmanship consist In creating a 
certain frame or structure of mentality which is made always 
ready to respond instantly, that is, im-mediately, to what comes 
from the outside. While technical training U of great Impor- 
tancOt it is after all Bomethmg artificially, consciously^ calculat- 
ingly added and acquired. Unless the mind that avails itself of 
the technical skill somehow attunea itsell to a state of the utmost 
fluidity or mohilityv any thing acquired or superimposed lacks 
spontaneity of natural growth. This state prevails when the mind 
is awakened to a «r/ori- ^Tiat the swordsman aimed at was to 
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make the disciple attain to this realkalipn. It cannot be taught 
by any system specifically deigned for the purpose, il miiat 
simply grow from within. The mastcr^s system was really no sys- 
lem in the proper sense* Bnt there was a '"natural'^ method in 
his apparent craziness, and he succeeded in awakening in his 
young dUciplc^s mind something that touched off tJie mechanism 
needed for the rnaatery of swordsmanship* 

Dogo the Zen master did not have to he attacking his diBcipte 
all the time with a stick. The swordsman^s object was more 
definite and limited to the area of the sword, whereas Dogo 
w^anted to teach by getting to tlie source of being from which 
everything making up our daily experience ensues. Therefore, 
when Soshin began to reflect on the remark Dogo made to him, 
Dogo told him: ‘‘No refleeting whatever* Wlien you rvant to see, 
see im'mediotely^ As soon as you tarry^ [that is, as soon as an 
intellectual interpretation or mediation lakes place] i the whole 
thing goes awry.” This means that* in the study of 2en, con¬ 
ceptualization must go, for as long as w e tarry at this levei we 
can never reach llie area where Zen has its life* The door of en^ 
lightennient-cxpcrience opens by itself as one finally faces the 
deadlock of intellectualization^ 

The slipperiness or elusivcncss of the truth or reality or, shall 
I say. Cod, when one tries to get hold of it or him by means of 
concepts or intellection, is like trying to catch a catfish wltli a 
gourd* This is aptly illustrated by Josetsu, a Japanese painter of 
the fifteenth century. The picture of his which Is reproduced 
amoog our illustrations is a wcll-koow-n one; as we notice, the 
upper part of it is filled with poems composed by renowned Zen 
masters of the day. 




WE \0W can stale a few lliirigs about Zen in a more or leas 
summary way: 

( 1 ) Zen discipline consists in allaining enlSgliienmenl (or 
salorit in Japanese K 

{2) Sawri finds a meaning hitherto hidden in oyr daily con¬ 
crete particular experiencea, such as eating, drinkingn, or busi¬ 
ness of all kinds. 

(3 ) The meaning thus revealed b not something added from 
the outside. It is in being itself, in Lecotniiig itself, in living 
itself. This is called, in Japanese, a life of ftafio-maniq or sonn- 
mama}^ Kona- or soiio-mamn means the *Tsness” of a lliing, 
Reality in its isness. 

(4) Some may say» “There cannot be any meaning in mere 
isness.” But tins is not the view held by Zen. for according to it, 
isness is llic inconing. When 1 see into it 1 see it n$ clearly as 1 
see myself reflecied in a mirror. 

(5) Tills is wliai made Ho Koji f P'ang Chii-shibl, a lay dis¬ 
ciple of the eighth ceiittiry, declare: 

tf&w tvondro^is how my-^f^ri&us! 

/ carry fueL / drcrii- icofer. 

The fuel-carrying or the w'atGr-drawing ilself, apart from its 
uLiliurianiSRU i& full of meaning; hence its ^^wondert” ils “mys¬ 
tery.’’ 

(5) Zen does not, ihereforc, indulge in abstraetion nr in con- 
ceptualt^^atlon. In its verbalism it may sometimes appear that 
Zen doc5 this a great deal. Bui this is an error most commonly 
entertained by those who do not at all know Ztm, 

(7} Solori is emoiicipatioii, mornl, spiritual as well as Intel- 

** Kiino it manur mcAm of 

jiDR^o-jn^fAia ihyB formp^ndt In S^^krh i^nhaiii^ '^suchne^,^ Knd to the 
Chinese at 
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lectual. When I nm in my isness^ liiarougldy purged of all irtlel- 
leclual sediTnents, I have my freedom m its primary sense, 

(fi) When llie mind^ now' abiding in its isncss—^which* to use 
Zen verbalism^ is not isness—and thus free from intellectual 
complex it Jes and moralistic attachmenEs of every description^ sur¬ 
veys the world of the senses in all lU rnultiplicities, it discovers in 
it all sorts of %'alucs hitherto hidden from sight- Here opens to 
the artist a world full of wonders and miracles. 

(91 The artistes world is one of free creation, and this can 
come only from intuitioris directly and im mediately rising from 
tlic isness of things^ unhampered by senses and intellect, lie 
creates forms and sounds out of formlessness and soumUessness. 
To this extent, the artist's world coincides with that of Zen. 

{ 10 ) Uliat dincrcntiales Zen from the arts is this! While the 
artists have to resort to the canvas and brush ur mcebanieal in¬ 
struments or some other mediums to express lliemselvcs, Zen 
has no need of things exlenial, except “the body^^ in which the 
Zen-man is so to speak embodiecL rrom the absolute point of 
view this is not quite correct 1 say it only in concession to the 
worldly way of saying things* What Zen does is to delineate It¬ 
self on the infinite canvas of time and space the way the flying 
wild geese cast their shadow on the water below without any idea 
of doing so. w^hile tlic water rehecla the geese just as naltirally 
and unifitentionaliy. 

(ii J The Zen-man is an artist to the extent that» as the sculp¬ 
tor chiscb out a great figure deejdy buried in a mass of inert 
matter^r the Zen-man transforms his own life into a work of crea^ 
tion, which exists^ as Christians might say, in the mind of Godd^ 

** After wrltuii^ llie alwvfl I fcrl Kraiewhnt unrasy tcBi my rtarlfn miy 
aot bp eblc [(S comprtlirnd wliBt Zen mcana tw flt mndum limp. 
pf life novrattnyi ahii^ws Ehc trndern^ to Inm inlr» a complete rotJline oE 
mtcllAnb-Jllloii, len'ing nulbiog that will demoo^lralc thr. ilignily and dii'Silmy 
&f btimftti EnLitence, eKp two ejcErict* IrcFm the /If'A.isrin-jAa (“tJEur 

Rock CuEEFE4ioii'"3 and ta Jibsiract of the li'MJmn ^ro rVitnaJablitl Saira")^ 
wbkh miikc pp tlie firsi part of rbe opprndicc#. ThiiK' who i^iah pirrin*-' 
rhi^ study of S£cn BaJdkUm furlhFf arc adiiwd It? Winautl llw w&rk^ wf lb* 
firt-Hrnt Binhor on xbc Bubjrrt. Set tho bibRofmipby, 
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Wjih thU preliminary, I wish to treat io the following pagee 
the part Zen Buddhism has played in the molding of Japanese 
culture and character, especially as exliibited in the arts gen¬ 
erally, and particularly in tlie development of Bushido {“ihe 
way of the warrior”), in the study and propagation of Con* 
fucianlsm and general education, m the rise of the art of lea, 
and also in the composition of a form of poetry known as 
haifcu; while incidentally some other points will be touched 
upon. 
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H aving noted the loregoing $pecificatioiis of ike atmos^ 
phere einanating from Zen^ we may now proceed to see 
w'hal contribuLions Zen lias made to tlie building up of Japane^ 
culture. It is a significant fact that tJie other schools of Buddhiscn 
have limited their sphere of influence almost entirely to the 
spiritual life of the Japanese people* Zen baa gone beyond it. 
Zen has entered internally into every phase of the cultural life 
of the people. 

In China this was not necessarily the case. Zen united ilaelf 
to a great extent wJth Taoiet beliefs and practices and with the 
Confucian teaching of moruUly\ hut it did not affect the cultural 
life of the people so much as it did in Japan. (Is it due to the 
racial psychology of the Japanese people that they have taken up 
Zen so intensely and deeply that it has entered intimatefy into 
their life?) In ChinUt how^ever, f ought not omit to menlion the 
noteworthy fact that Zeu ga%'e great impetus to the development 
of Chinese philosophy In the Sung dynasty and also to the growih 
of a certain school of painting. A large number of examples of 
this school were brought over to Japan beginning with the Kama¬ 
kura era in the thirteenth century, when Zen monks were con^ 
stantly traveling bettveen the hvo neighboring countries^ The 
paintings of Southern Sung thus came to find their ardent 
admirers on our side of the sea and are now' national treasure 
of Japaii« while in China no specimens of this class of painting 
are to be found. 


f 
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Before proceeding furthcTt we may make a few general re¬ 
marks about one of the peculiar features of Japanese art, which 
is closely related to and finally cleducilile from ihe world con¬ 
ception of Zen. 

Among ihing^s which strongly characterize Japanese prlislic 
talents we may mention the so-called '^^oiie'Corner^^ slyle^ which 
originated witli Bayun (Ma Yuan, fl. 1175-1225), one of the 
greatest Southern Sting artists. The *^one-corner'^ style is 
psychologically associated w^ith the Japanese pnlnlera' ‘^‘^Utririy 
^ hrush^^ tradition of retaining the least possible number of lines or 
strokes which go to represent forms on silk or paper. Both are 
very much in accord mlh the spirit of Zen. A simple fishing 
boat in the midst of the rippling iraters is enough to awaken in 
the mind of the beholder a sense of ihe vastness of the sea and 
at the same lime of peace and conlenlmcnt—the Zen sense of the 
Alone, Apparently the boat floats helplessly. It is a primitive 
structure wdlh no mechanical device for stability and for 
audacious steering over the turbulent waves, wdth no scientific 
apparatus for braving all kinds of weather—quite a contrast to 
the modem ocean liner. But this very helplessness is the virtue 
of the fishing canoe, in contrast with which we fee! the incom¬ 
prehensibility of the Absolute encompassing the boat and all 
JJ the world. Again, a solitary bird on a dead branch, in which 
not a line, not a shade, is wasted, b enough to show ns the 
loneliness of aiitumu, when days become shorter and nature 
begins to roll up once more its gorgeous display of luxurious 
summer vegetation.' It makes one feel somewhat pensive, but 
it gives one opportunity to withdraw the attention towards the 
inner life, which, given attention enough, spreads out its rich 
treasures ungrudgingly before the eyes. 

Here we have an appreciation of transcendental aloofness in 
the midst of multiplicities—which b known as wabi in the 

* For A piHTturc a similar naturv, m my Zrn Esstrys, HI, fairing p. 310. (Sef 
blhlici^graipliy tor fuil rr-fmpcw,| Here ih^ Mimg boJll m one of itir mm 
r«pr«entAtivc apccimFiu i« rriifculucHL 
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dictionary of Jopani^ cultural t^rms. Wabi really means "'^pov- 
€Tty,^^ or, negatively, ^^nol to be in the fashionable society of 
the timer” To be poor, tJiat Is, not to be dependent on things 
VfOrldly—weatUi^ power, and reputation—and yet to feel in¬ 
wardly the presence of something of the highest value, above 
lime end social position; this is what essentially constitutes 
wabL Stated in terms of practical every'day life, uobi is to 
be satisfied with a little hut, a room of two or three 
I mats}, like the log cabin of Thorcau, and with a dish of 
vegetables picked in I he neighboring fields, and perhaps tc he 
listening to the pattering of a gentle spring rainfalL While later 
1 will say somelliing more about irabi, let me state here that 
the cult of tiabi has entered deeply into the cultural life of die 
Japanese people. It is In truth the worshiping of poverty^— 
probably a most appropriate cull in a poor country like ours. 
Despite the modem Western luTturies and comforts of life which 
have invaded ns, there is still an ineradicable longing in us for 
the cult of ivabi^ Even in the intellectual life, not richness of 
ideas, not brilliancy or solemnity in marshaling thoughts and 
building up a philosophical system^ is sought^ but juat to slay 
quietly content witli the mystical contemplation of Nature and to 
feel at home with tlie world is more inspiring to us, at least to 
some of us. 

However *^civiHzeci.” however much brought up in an artifi¬ 
cially contrived environmenl^ we all seem to have an innate 
longing for primitive simplicity, close to the natural state of 
living, i'fence the city pcople^s pleasure in summer camping in 
the woods or traveling tn the desert or opening up an unbeaten 
track. We wish to go back once in a w’hile to the bosom of Nature 
and feel her pulsation directly. Zen^s habit of mindt to break 
through all forms of humatt artifictality and take firm hold of 
what lies behind them, has helped the Japanese not to forget 
tlie soil but to be always friendly with Nature and appreciate her 
unaffected simplicity. Zen has no taste for complexities that lie 
on tlie surface of life. Life itself is simple enough, hut when it is 
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siir^cyci] by the an p lysing mtellecl U presents unparalleled iji- 
tricacics. With all lJ»e apparatus of science we have not yet 
fathoTHfid the mysteries of life. But, once in its current, we seem 
to be able to understand it. with its apparently endless pluralitiea 
and entanglements. Very likely^ the most characteristic thing in 
die temperament of the Eastern people is the ability to grasp life 
from within and not from without* And Zen has just struck it. 

In painting esiseciallyt disregard of form results when too 
much attention or cmphzisis is given to the albimportance of 
the spirit. The “one-corner"^ sEyle and the economy of brush 
strokes also lielp to effect aloofness from conventional rdes. 
Where you would ordinarily expect a line or a mass or a bul- 
ancing dement, you miss it, and yet this very thing awakens in 
you an unexpected feeling of pleasure* In spite of sJiortcominga 
or dehciencies that no douLt are apparent, you do not feel them 
so; indeed^ this imperrcctioii itsdl becumes a form of perfection. 
Evidently, beauty does not necessarily spell perfection of form. 
This has been one of the favorite tricks of Japanese artists— 
to embody beauty in a form of imperfection or even of ugli¬ 
ness, 

W'licn this beauty of imperfection is accompankd by anti¬ 
quity or primitive uncouilmess, we have a glimpse of so 

prized by Jap£Uiesc connoisseurs* Antiquity and primitiveness 
may not be an actuality, [| an object of art suggests even 
superficially the feeling of a historic nl period, there is sabi in iL. 
Sabi ccinsists in rustic unpretentiousness or archaic imperfec¬ 
tion, apparent simpheity or efforllesancss in execution, and rich¬ 
ness in historied associations (which, however, may not always 
be present); and, lastly, it contains inexplicable elements that 
raise die object in question lo the rank of an artistic production. 
These elements are generally regarded as derived from the ap¬ 
preciation of Zcu. The utensils used in the tearoom are mostly 
of this nature. 

The artistic element that goes into the const it utiuii of sabh 
which literally means “loneliness” or “solitufle," is poetical|y 
dcrmctl by a tuamuMer thus: 
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As I come otii 
To this fishing vitiagt, 

Lale in the nutatnn day. 

No fiowers in bloom f see. 

Nor wiy tinted uiflpie (eafPi.’ 

Aioneness In Jced appeals to contemplation and docs not lend 
itself to specuicular deiaonstration. It may look most mUerablc, 
insigniftcant. and pitiable, especially wlien it is put up against 
the Western or modem setting. To be left alone, with no stream¬ 
ers flying, no fireworks crackling, and this amidst a gorgeous 
display of infinitely varied forms and endlessly changing colors, 
is indeed no sight at nil. Take one ol those sumiye sketches, 
perhaps portraying Kanzan and Jittoku (Han-shan and Shili- 
te),‘ hang it in a European or an American art gallery, and see 
what effect it will produce in the minds of the visitors, The idea 
of aioneness belongs to the Elast and is at home in the environ¬ 
ment of its birtli. 

It is not only to the fishing village on the autumnal eve that 
aioneness gives form hut also to a patch of green in the early 
spring—which is in all likelihood even more expressive of the 
idea of sabi or wnbi. For in the green patch, as we read in the 
following thirty-one-syllablc verse, there is an indication of life 
impulse amidst the wintry desolation: 

To those mho only pray for the cherries to fefooai, 

//oh? / to iham the spring 

That gleams from a patch 0} green 

In the midst 0} the snow-covered mouniaiti-viilaee! * 


* Foiti* art SAilaiS« (12411 * 

* Ken pucl-rrtlu«!it uf I Its T'ana Jyniilr. A cotIcetJon of itirif popini 

as Ibe A'nnaln SM t UuH ihan Shih) or Sasrei Shi tSan-tei Shih> or Ssnin SAt 
(Sun-rift thih) is «ill in MUlenee. The |nir luiietlieT. KePim Junl JiHuku, ha* 
been a -ubi«« tpf Far Eoilcni painters, Tbrie is sorwibin* ia ibeir 

irwticentlrtilal lOr of fnmlrun nhich nttraci* tu even in tbene mcKlem diyA We 
pee two sets of iipreMBtBiiw piciutrs of the Tanp poet-reeltw™. 

^ Fij}iwarn IjrolalLa i 113&-12371. 
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This is given by one of the old team astern os tbo roughly ex¬ 
pressive of sabif ivJiicb is one of the four principles governing 
the cult of tea, ch^i-uo-ya. Here is just a feeble inccpliou of life 
fiowci- as asserted in the form of a little green patch, but iti it 
he who has an eye can readily discern the spring shooting 
Out from underneath the lor bidding U may he said to be 

a mere suggestion that slLrs bis mind, but just ibc same it U life 
itself and not its feeble inJIcaliDn. To the artist, life is us much 
here as when the ivbole field is overlaid with verdure and 
Oowersp One may call liib the mystic sense of tlie artist. 

Asymmetry is another feature that distmgtiishes Japanese art. 
The idea is doubtlessly derived from the ^"one-comer” style of 
Bayen. The plainest and boldest example is the plan of Buddhist 
architecture* TJie principal structures, such as the Tower Gate, 
the Dharma Hall, the Buddiia Hall, and others# may be laid 
along one straight line; hut structures of scxiondary or supple¬ 
mentary importance, sometimes even those of major iinporlance, 
arc not arranged symimetricaHy as wings along either side of the 
main line. They may be found irregularly scattered over the 
grounds in accordance with the topographieai peculiarities* You 
will readily be convinced of this fact if you visit some of the 
Buddhist temples in the mountains, for example, the lycyaau 
shrine at ^ikko. We can say that asymmetry is quite chameter- 
istic of Japanese architecture of this class. 

This can be demonslrated par ^xcett 4 ! 7 ic€ in the construction 
7\ oi the tearoom and in the tools used in connection with it. Look 
at the ceiling, which may be constructed in at least three dif¬ 
ferent styles, and at some of the utensLU for serving lea, and 
if* S, 5^1 again o| the grouping and laying of the stepplngstoncs or flag¬ 
stones in the garden. We find so many illustrations of asym- 
melry^ or, in a way, of imperfection, or of the **one-corncr^^ style. 
Some Japanese mornlists try' to explain this liking of the 
Japanese artists for things asymmelrically formed and counter 
to the conventional* or rather geometrical, rules of art by the 
theory that the people have been morally trained not to be ob- 
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trusiTC bul always !o efface themselves, and that this mental 
habit of sclf anniiiilation manifests itself accordingly in art— 
for example, when the artist leaves the important central space 
unoccupied. But, to my mind, this theory is not quite correct. 
Would it not be a more plausibie explanation to say that the 
artistic genius of the Japanese people has been inspired by the 
Zen way of iooking at individual things as perfect in themselves 
and at the same lime as embodying the nature of totality w'hich 
belongs to the One? 

The doctrine of ascetic acsihelicism is not so fundamental as 
that of Zen aestlieticism. Art impulses are more primitive or more 
innate than those of morality. The appeal of art goes more di* 
recily into human nature. Morality is regulative, art is creative. 
One is an imposition from without, the other is an ineprcssible 
expression from within. Zen finds its inevitable association 
witli art but not with morality. Zen may remain unmoral but not 
without art. When the Japanese artists create objects imperfect 
from the point of view of form, they may even be willing to as- 
cribe their art motive to the current notion of moral asceticism; 
bul we need not give too much significance to their own mier- 
pretation or to that of the critics. Our consciousness is not, after 
all, a very relinhlc standard of judgment. 

However this may be, asymmetry is certainly characteristic 
of Japanese art, which is one of the reasons informality or ap- 
proachabiliiy also marks to a certain degree Japanese objects 
of art. Symmetry inspires a notion of grace, solemnity, and 
impressiveness, which is again the case wHlli logical formalism 
or the piling up of abstract ideas. The Japanese arc often thought 
not to he intellectual and philosophical, because their general 
culture is not thoroughly impregnated with intellectualily. Tins 
criticism, I think, results somewhat from the Japanese love 
of asymmetry. The intellectual primarily aspires to balance, 
while the Japanese arc apt to ignore it and incline strongly to- 
wards imbalance. 

Imbalance, asymmetry, the “onc<:omcr,’' poverty, sabi or 
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sijiipUiicatloDT alon«!ness, and cog^nate ideas make up 
th« most conspicuous and characterUiic features of Japanese 
art and culture. AlJ these emanate from one central perception 
of the truth of Zen, which is “tlie One in the Many and the Many 
in the One,” or better, “the One remaining as one in the ^fany in¬ 
dividually and collectively.” 


2 


that Zen has helped to stimulate the artistic impulses of the 
Japanese people and to color their works with ideas charac¬ 
teristic of Zen is due to the following fads; the Zen monasteries 
were almost exclusively the repositories of learning and art, at 
least during the Kamakura and the Muromachi eras; the Zen 
monks had constant opportunities to come in contact with for¬ 
eign cultures; the monks themselves were artists, scholars, and 
mystics; lliey were even encouraged by the political powers of 
the time to engage in commercial enterprises to bring foreign 
objects of art and industry to Japan; (he arbtocrats and the 
politically influential classes of Japan were patrons of Zen in¬ 
stitutions and were wiDing to submit themselves to the disci¬ 
pline of Zen. Zen thus worked not only dirccUy on the religious 
life of the Japanese but also most strongly on their general cut- 
lurfr. 

The? T^ndai, \lit Shingon^ and ihe Jodo ^ contributed greatly 
to imbue the Jn|Mmese with the spirit of Buddhism, and through 
their iconography to develop their artistic instincts for sculpture, 
color painting, architecture, textile fabrics, and metalwork.' 
But the philosophy of Tendai is loo abstract and abstruse to be 
understood by the masses; the rituaiism of Shingon is too elabo¬ 
rate and complicated and consequently too expensive for popu¬ 
larity. On the other hand, Shingon and Tendai and Jodo pro- 


'‘TlifM. with the Shia isd itw Nichircn, 
BudiiiiiBm is Japan, othej tJuLd Zen. 
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duc^ fine sciilplune iind pictures and niiislic utensib lo be used 
in their daily wdrship. The mosl highly prised “national treas¬ 
ures” belong to the Tempyo, the Nara, and tlie Hetan periods, Ito. tl 
when tliose two schools of Buddliism were in the ascendency and 
intimately involved with the cultured classes of the people. The 
Jodo teaches the Pure Land in all its magnificence, where the 
Buddha of Infinite Light ^ attended by his retinue of Bodhisalt- 
V68, and this inspired the artists to paint those splendid pictures 
of Amida preserved in the various Buddhist temples of Japan. tW 
The Nichiren and the Shin arc the creation of tlie Japanese 
religious mind, Ttie Nichiren gave no spccificaDy artistic and 
cultural impetus to us; the Shin tended to be somewhat icono¬ 
clastic and produced nothing worth mentioning in the arts and 
literature except the hymns known as ti'niun and the “honorable 
letters" {gobunsho or ofitmi) cliiefly written hy Rennyo 11+15- 
99). 

Zea came to Japan after Shingon and Tendai and was at onee 
embraced by the military classes. It was more or less by an 
historical accident that Zen was set against the aristocratic 
priesthood. Tlie nobility, too. in the bcBinning felt a certain dis¬ 
like for it and made use of their political advantage to stir up 
opposition to Zen. In the beginning of the Japanese history of 
Zen, therefore, Zen avoided Kyoto and established itself under 
the patronage of the Hojo family in Kamakura. This place, as tlic 
seat of the feudal government in those days, became the head¬ 
quarters of Zen discipline. Many Zen monks from China settled 
in Kamakura and found strong support in the Hop family— 

Tokiyori, Tokimune, and their auccessoru and retainers. 

Tlie Chinoc master* brought many artists and objects of art 
along with them, and tlie Japanese who came back from China li-U 

were also bearers of art and literature. Pictures of Kakci (Hsia 
Kuei, fl. 1190-1220), Mokkei (Mu^:llT, Q. e. 1240), Ryokai 
(Liang K'ai, Jl, r. 1210), Bayen (Ma Yiian, fl. 1175-1225), 
and others thus found their way to Japan. Manuseripis of the 
noted Zen masters of China W'cre also given shelter in tlie 
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tnonaAtcries h^re. Calltgraplty^ io t}ie Far East ^ an art just as 
much as suaiiyc p&inting, and it was cultivated almost universally 
among the intellectual classes in olden limes, The spirit ptervad- 
ing Zen pictures and calligraphy made a strong impression on 
them, and Zen was readily taken up and followed. In it there is 
something virile and unbending. A mild, gentle, and graceful 
air—almost feminine, one might call it—which prevailed in the 
periods preceding the Kamakura, is now- superseded by an air 
of masculinity, expressing itself mostly in the sculpture and 
calligraphy of the period. The rugged virility of the warriors of 
the Kwanto districts is proverbial, in contrast to the grace and 
refinement of (he courtiers in Kyoto. The soldierly quality, with 
its mysticism and aloofness from worldly afTairs, appeals to tlie 
willpower. Zen in this respect walls hand in hand with the spirit 
of Bushido ('‘Warriors’ Way”l. 

Another factor in the discipline of Zen, or rather in the mo¬ 
nastic life in which Zen carries out its scheme of leaching, is 
this: as the monastery is usually situated in the mountains, its 
inmates are in the most intimate touch with nature, they are 
close and sympathetic students of it. Tliey observe plants, birds, 
animals, rocks, rivers which people of the town would leave 
unnoticed. And their observation deeply reflects their pbilnso- 
phy, or better, their inluitinn. It is not that of a mere naturalist. 
It penelratea into the life itself of the objects that come under the 
monks' observation, U'halevcr they may paint of nature will in- 
2 ?l cvilably be expressive of this intuition; the “spirit of the 
mountains” will be fell softly brealliing in llieir works. 

The fundamental Intuition the Zen masters gain through 
their discipline seems to stir up tlielr artistic instincts if lliey are 
at all susceptible to art. The intuilioji Uiat Impels the masters to 
create beautiful things, that is, to express tile sense of perfec¬ 
tion through things ugly and imperfect, is appiuently closely re¬ 
lated to the feeling for art. The Zoti masters may not make 
good philosophers, but they are very frequently fine artists. Even 
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iheir technique i$ often of the first order, and hesidiss they know 
how' to tcJl us soiuetliing unique and originak One such is Muso 
llic National Teaclier (1275^1351). He was a fine calligrapher 
and a great landscape gardener; wherever he resided, at quite a 
numher of places in Japan, he designed splendid gardens, some 
of which arc still in existence and well preserved after so many 
years of changing times. Among tlic noted painters of Zen in. tlie 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries we may mention Cho Densu 
(d. 1431), Kci Shoki (fl. 1490), Josetsu (fi. 1375-1420), 
Shubun (fl- 1420-50), Sesshu (1421-1506), and others, 
Georges Dutliuit, the author of CAmcie Mysticism and ,Wod- 
ern Paiiitingr seems to understand the spirit of Zen mysticism. 
From him we have this; ‘‘When the Cliinese artist paints, whai 
matters is the concentration of thought and the prompt and 
vigorous response of the hand to the directing will. Tradition 
ordains him to sec, or rather to feel, as a whole the work to he 
executed, before embarking on anything. ‘If the ideas of a man 
are confused, he will become the sbvc of exterior conditions.’ 
. , . He who delibcrales and moves his brush intent on making 
a picture, misses to a still gTEalcr extent tlte art of painting. [This 
seems like a kind of automatic WTiling.] Draw harahoos for ten 
years, become a bamhoo, then forget all about bamboos when 
you are drawing. In possession of an infallible technique, the 
individual places himself at the mercy of inspiration," 

To become a bamboo and to forget that you are one with it 
while drawing it—this is the Zen of the bamboo, this is the mov¬ 
ing with the “rhythmic rnovement of the spirit which resides in 
llie- bamboo as well as in ibc artist himself. What is now required 
of him is to have a firm hold on the spirit and yet not to be con¬ 
scious of the fact. This is a very difficult task achieved only 
after long spiritual training.* The Eastern people have been 
taught since the earliest limes to subject themselves le tins kind 
of discipline if they want to acliicvc something in the world of 
*Cf. Tikusfi on “PriljSi Immovable." pp, M ff. 
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art and religion, Zen, in fact, has given expression to jl in the 
following phrasei "One in Alt end All in One.” When this is 
thoroiigtdy understood, there is creative genius, 

k is of utmost importance here to interpret the phrase in its 
proper sense, Peojile imagine that it means pantheism, and 
some students of Zen seem to agree. This is to he regretted, for 
pantheism is something foreign to Zen and also to the artist’s 
understanding of his w'ork. When liie Zen masters declare the 
One to he in the AU and the All in the One, they do not mean that 
there is a thing to be known as the One or as the All and that 
the one is the other and ujce vena. As the One is in the All, some 
people suppose that Zen is a pantheistic teaching. Far from it; 
Zen would never hypostatise the One or the All as a thing to he 
gras]ied by the senses. The phrase "One in All and All in One” 
is to be understood as an expressinn of alisolute pro/nd> 
intuition and is not to be conceptually analyzed. W^lien we see 
the moon, we know that it is the moon, and that is enough. Those 
who proceed to analyze the experience and try to establish a 
theory of knowledge are not students of Zen. They cease to he so, 
if they ever were, at the very moment of their procedure as 
analysts. Zen always upholds its experience as such and refuses 
to commit itself to any system of philosophy. 

Even when Zen indulges in intellection, it never subscribes to 
a pantheistic interpretation of the world. For one thing, tliere 
is no One in Zen, If Zen ever speaks of the One as if it recognized 
it, this is a kind of condescension to common parlance. To Zen 
student the One is the All and the All is the One; and yet the 
One remains the One and the All the All. "Not two!” may 
lead the logician to lliink. “ft is One,” But the master would go 
on, saying, “Not One either!” “What then?” we may ask. W^e 
here face a blind alley, as far as verbalism is concerned. There¬ 
fore, It IS said that “If you wish to be in direct communion [willi 
Reality], 1 tell you, ‘Not two!’” 

The following mondo ’ may help to illustrate the point I wish 

’This and Y,h,t foUowa arr all twin thr IMigan thS, esc 79, 
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to make in TCgard lo tlio Zen attitude towards the so-called 
pantheistic interpretation of nature. 

A monk asked Tosu (T’ou-tzu )4 a Zen master of the T'ang 
period: “] understand that all sounds are the voice of the Bud¬ 
dha. Is this righl?^’ The master said^ “That is riglit.^* The monk 
then proceeded: Would not the master please stop making a 
noise which echoes the sound of a fermenting mass of filth?"’ 
The master thereupon struck the monk. 

The monk further asked Tosu: J in the right %vlien I 

understand the Buddha as asserting that all talk, however trivial 
or derogatory, belongs to ultimate truth?” The master said, **Ve&, 
you are in the right*” The monk went on, J then call you 

a donkey?” The master thereupon struck him. 

It may be neecssary to explain these month in plain language. 
To conceive everj^ sounds every noise^ every utterance one makes 
as issuing from the fotmtainhead of one Reality, that b, from one 
God, is pantileistict I imagine. For '"he giveth to nil life, and 
breath, and all tilings^' (Acts 17 : 25); and again, "'For in him 
WT live, and move, and have our being*^ (Acts 17 : 28f. If this 
be the case^ n Zen master’s hoarse throat echoes the melodious 
resonance of the voice Bowing from the Huddha's gohlen month, 
and even wdien a great tcaclier is decried as reminding one of 
an ass, the defamation must be regarded as reflecting some¬ 
thing of ultimate truth* AH forms of evil must be said somehow 
to he embodying what b true and good and beautiful, and to be 
a contribution to the perfection of Reality. To state it more con¬ 
cretely, barl is good, ugly is beauLiful, false is true. imj>erfect b 
perfect* and also conversely. This is^ indeed, the kind of rea¬ 
soning in wdiich those indulge who conceive the Cod-nature to 
be immanent in all things. Let us see how the Zen master treats 
this problem* 

It is remarkable that Tosu put his foot right down against 
such inldlcctualist interpretations and struck his monk. The 
latter in all probability expected to see the master nonplussed by 
his statements which logically follow from hii first assertion. 
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I'he m^sterfu] To&u knew^ as all Zcu mEi^Lers do 5 the uselcss- 
ntss of mokiiig any verbal demoitstraticQ agoinai such a **togi- 
cian/^ For verbalism leads from one complicalioo lo anolj^er; 
there is 110 end to it. The only efiective way, perhaps, to make 
such a monk as tliis one realize liie falsehood of his conceptual 
understanding is lo strike him and so let him experience within 
himself the meaning of the statement, "*One in All and All in 
One.” The monk was to he aw^akened from his logical somnam¬ 
bulism. Hence Tosa^s drastic measure. 

Seech6 “ here gives his comments in the following lines: 

Piiy tk^it people ivitkoui number try to play U'ilh the tide; 
They arc all uliimaiely su-alloii'ed up into it and die! 

Let them suddenly awake [from the deadlock] ^ 

And see that all the rivers run baehiardf m^eltiag and surging. 

Whiil la needed here is an abrupt turning or awakening, with 
which one comes to the realkatton of the truth of Zen—which 
is neither transcendentalism nor Immanentism nor a combina¬ 
tion of the two. Tlie truth is 05 Tosu declares in the following: 

A monk asks, '"Wlial is the Buddha?” 

Tosu answ'Crs, ‘“The Buddlia.'^' 

Monk: **What is the Tao?*^ 

Tdsu: “The Tao.” 

Monk: “Wliat b Zen?” 

Tosu: ^^Zen.” 

The master answers like a parrot, he is echo itaelf. In facl> 
there is no other way of illumining the monkV mind than af¬ 
firming dial w'liat is is—-which is the final fact of experience. 

Another example ** b given to illustrate the point. A monk 
asked Joshu (Chao-chou), of the T^ang dynasty: b slated 

* Srectfl OaO-lO^SlI' WIS- OEl-c dI tfaj? tEfCAt Zrti nmBliMi of the 

Sung. iiDird for his Ulemry AC^nipJlMhnuL-DL Thi; Ittkig^A^ahu U cm 

ScTcho^i ^Onc- Huhdmi which hr sdcctMi out dt the uinals &t Zen^ 

See p. 395 lu Idf furlhex ififormitloD. 
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that the Perfect Way knows ao difficulties, only that it abhors 
discrimination. What :$ meant by No-discrimination?” 

Joshu said, “Above the heavens and below the heavens, 1 
alone am the Honored One.” 

The monk suggested, “Still a discrimination.” 

The master’s retort was, “0 ihb worthless fellow! Where is 
the discrimination?" 

By discrimination tlie Zen masters mean what we have when 
we refuse to accept Reality as it is or in its suehness, for we 
then reflect on it and analyze it into concepts, going on with in¬ 
tellection and finally bn ding on a circulatory reasoning. Joshu’s 
aiHrmatioii is a final one and allows no equivocation, no argu¬ 
mentation. W'e have simply to lake it as it stallils and remain 
satisfied with it. In case we somehow fail to do this, we just 
leave it alone, and go somewhere else to seek our own enlighten¬ 
ment. The monk, could not see where Joshu was, and he went 
further on and remarked, “This is still a dtscriminalion! The 
discrjminalion in point of fact is on liic monk s side and not on 
joshu’s. Hence “the Honored One" now turns Into “a worthless 
fellow.” 

As I said before, the phrase “All in One and One in All" is 
not to be analyzed first to the concepts “One” and “All, and 
the preposition is not then to be put between themj no discrimi¬ 
nation is to he exercised here, but one is just to accept it and 
abide with it, which is really no-abiding at all. Tliere is nothing 
further to do, Hence the master’s striking or calling names. He 
is not indignant, nor is be short-tempered, but He wishes 
thereby to help his disciples out of the pit which they have dug 
themselves. No amount of argument avails here, no verbal per¬ 
suasion. Only the master knows how to turn them away from a 
logical impasse and bow to open a new way for them; let them, 
therefore, simply follow him. By following him they all come 
back to their Original Home, 

\^’hen an intuitive or experiential understanding of Reality is 
verbally formulated as ’‘AH in One and One in All, ’ we have 
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there the furdamental statement as it is isught by aJl the various 
schools oi Buddliism. In the terminoiogy of the Prajna school, 
this is; sunyafo (^‘emplinesa") is ipttwfa (“suchncss”), and 
iaihatd is iunvutd." innyafn is the world of the Absolute, and 
tathatd is the world of particulars. One of tbe commonest Say¬ 
ings in Zen is “WiUows are green and flowers red" or ^‘bamboos 
are straight and pine trees ate gnarled,” Facts of experience are 
accepted as they are; Zen is not nihilistic, nor is it merely positiv¬ 
istic. Zen would say that just because the bamboo is straight it 
is of Emptiness, or that just because of Emptiness the bamboo 
cannot he anything eUc but a bamboo and not a pine tree. What 
makes the Zen statements different from mere sense experience, 
however, is that Zen’s intuition grows out of prajM and not out 
of ;/id,’“ It is from this point of view that wheo asked “What is 
Zen?” the master sometimes answers “Zen” and sometimes 
“Nol-Zcn.” 

W'e can see now' that the principle of mtniye painting is derived 
from this Zen experience, and that directness, simplicity, move¬ 
ment, spirilnality, completeness, and other qualities we observe 
in tlic jumiye class of Oriental paintings liave organic relation¬ 
ship to Zen. There is no pantheism in surntye as there is none 
in Zen, 

There is another tiling 1 must not forget to mention in this 
connection, whicti is perhaps the most important factor in 
sumij-e as well as in Zen, It is creativity. WHicn it is said that 
samiye depicts the spirit of an object, or that it gives a form to 
what Iras, no form, this means that there must be a spirit of 
creativity moving over the picture. The pa inter's business thus 
is not just to copy or Imitate nature, but to give to the object 
something living In its own right. It is the same with the Zen 
master. W'hen he says that the willow is green and tiie flower is 
red, he is not just giving us a description of liow nature looks, 
but something whereby green is green and red is red. Tliis 

lurny br Ironslatnl "ttHfliCrniliintJl] wiMinm." wbil? ar 
Is “relstive knowtedee,'* For a ilrtaUrd rSplaCAliun, S« tny irt Ztfn 

BuiUhism, pp. 85 jT. 
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something is what i call the spirit of creativity. ^^Qnyata is 
formless, but it is the fountainhearl of all possibilities. To turn 
what is possible into an actuality is an act of creativity. When 
Tdsii is asked, ”Wliat is Dbiirma?'* lie answers. “Dharma.”; w'hcn 
asked, “W^hai is Buddha?” he answers “Buddha.” This is by no 
means a parrot]ike response, a mere echoing; all the answers 
come out of his creative mind, without which there is no Zen in 
Tosu. The understanding of Zen is to understand what kind 
of mind thU is, Yakusan’s meeting with lliko will illustrate this.^' 

Yakusan tYao^han, 751-8341 was □ great master of the 
T'ang era. When Riko f Li Ao), governor of the province, heard 
of his Zen mastership, he sent for him to come to the capital. 
Yakusan. however, refused to come. This happened Bevernl 
times. Riko grew impatient and came in person to see the master 
in his own mountain retreat. Yakusan was reading tJie sutras and 
paid no attention whatc%'cr to the arrival of the governor. The 
attendant monk reminded the master of the fact, but he still 
kept on reading. Riko felt hurt and remarked, “Seeing the face 
ts not at all like hearing tite name.” By this he meant that the 
person in actuality was not etjual to his reputation. ^ akusan 
called out, “0 Governor!" Riko echoed at once, “Yes. Master.” 
The master then said, ‘‘Why do you evaluate the hearing over 
the seeing?” The governor apologircd and asked, “Whul is 
Tao?" Yakusan pointed up with his liand and then down, and 
said, “Do you understand?” Riko said, “No. Master." There* 
upon Yakusan remarked, “Tlic clouds are in the sky and water 
in the jar.” It is said that this pleased the governor very much. 

Did Riko really understand what Yakusan meant? Yakusan’s 
is no more tlian a plain statement of the facts as they are, and 
we may ask, “W^hcre is Tao?" Rik5 was a great scholar and 
philosopher, fie must have had some abstract conception of Tao. 
Could he so readily reconcile his view with Yukusan’s? What¬ 
ever we may say about this. Yakusan and Tmu and other Zen 
masters arc all walking the same track. The artists are also re¬ 
quired to strike it. 

“ n<ofvAu fTrtJiMniMitXi of the lAmp"), fast 14, 
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P A It A D o X ] c A L anti ironical diongk it may scenic Zcn^ whose 
teaching is against all learniing, all literary reconstruct lon^ 
was the agency in Japan for encouraging the study of Con¬ 
fucianism—and, furtliennore, for promoting the art of printingp 
not only of Buddhist books but also of Confucinn and Sliinto 
literature. The Kamakura (llfiS^133S) and the Ashikaga 
(1338—156S) periods are generally considered the dark ages of 
Japanese history; the fact is, they are far otherwise. During those 
times, the Zen monks were active la bringing Chinese culture 
into Japan and preparing the w^ay for its assimitation later on- 
Indeed, whal we now regard as particularly Japanese was in 
the process of halehlng during those periods. In them we may 
trace the beginnings of haiku, nd-gakuj^ theater* landscape gar¬ 
denings flower arrangement, and the art of lea. Here I wish to 
oonhne myself to the development of Confucian study in Japan, 
os it was influenced by the Zeu inonks. To do this, it is advisable 
to say a word about the ^^Sung philosophy" in China. 

FollticallvT the Sung was a troubled age in the history of 
Chinop The .Middle Kingdom was constantly menaced from the 
North, so that it had to retreat southward^ crossing die HuoJ, 
and Anally in 1126 to submit to the domination of the Northern 
■'hurbarian^^ tribes. This marks the end of tlie Northern Sung 
^y6t>-ll26)* The Soutliem Sung started (1127J when the 
Emfjeror Kao Tsung was enthroned at Lin-aUp south of the 

^ An ubBirgcE of n pliy* "YimBi-phi,'’ U in ApjianJiJC It. 
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Yangtze River. Thb lasted until (1279) the Ymn invaders suc¬ 
ceeded in complelely overturning the steadily deelming dynasty, 
which had first been established by the Chao family more than 
three hundred years before. In sjjile of the succession of these 
politicnlly eventful days, the Sung, Loth NortJiern and esijccially 
SoutJiem, left brilliant records tn Uie world of thought and gen¬ 
eral culture. There were poets, artists, Confucian philoso¬ 
phers, and Buddhist thinkers^ including Zen masters. 

Philosophy achieved a phenomenal development in the South. 
It seemed as if the original speculative impulse pent up during 
the Han and sueceeding dynastiesp and more or less suppressed 
by the powerful thought of India, hurst out and nsaerted itself 
in this period, even under the pressure of an alien power. The 
result was the rise of a philosophy w'e may properly call '‘*Chh 
nese,” in which all the trends of thought imported from abroad, 
as well as those primarily native to China, wxre syncretized and 
formulated on tlie basis of tiae Chinese mentalilVf and therefore 
made more readily acceptable to it. The Sung philosophy is the 
flower of the Chinese mind. 

One powerful factor, at leasts that helped to give such a fruit¬ 
ful stimulus to Chinese speculation was tlie teaching of Zen. Zen 
is always stimulating and thought-provoking, because it goes 
directly to the root of things regardless of superstructures. When 
Confucianism turned into the mere study of ritual and the 
practice of earthly morab, uU scarcely more than tejLlual critb 
cisin by schools of commentators, we can say that it w'SS on the 
verge of collapse and final death as a source of creative specula¬ 
tion- It required a new force to resuscitate it, Taoism, the rival 
school of Chinese thought, w as deeply buried under its own more 
popular and superstitious framework. There was in it nothing 
of intellectual vigor that would instill fresh blood into Con¬ 
fucianism. If Zen had failed to stir the depths of Chinese 
psychology during the T^ang, the people of the Sung would 
probably never have newly taken up their own philosophy and 
pursued ita reconstruction and further unfolding. Almost all the 
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thinkers of die Sung> at least once in their lives, belook them¬ 
selves to the Zen monasteries. Witli whatever insight or no- 
inaight they carried out of these instittitions, they re-exaramed 
llieir own philosophy bom of ihsir owti soil. The Sung philosophy 
Ls the ouieome of their spirilua] adventures. While denouncing 
Buddhism and the Buddhist way of thinking, Uiey drnnk 
deeply from the Indian fountain presented to tlicm in Zen* 
The Zen monks, on die other hand+ w^ere students of Con¬ 
fucianism as welJ* As Chinese, they could be nothing else. The 
difference between Conlucian scholars and Zen masters was that 
the Con fuel a ns based their philosophy on the native aystem* 
while the Zen Buddhists adhered to their own although they 
adapted the Confiician vocabulary. Indeed, they quite fre¬ 
quently expressed themselves in terms of ConfiieianiBin. It may 
be said lltat the differeoce between the two classes of mind lay in 
the placing of emphasis. The Zen monks interpreted the Con- 
fucian texts in the Indian fashion, so to speak—that is, more or 
less idealistically—and they were not averse to commenting 
on Buddhist literature from the Confucian point of view* 

When tlicac monks came to Japan, they brought both Zen and 
Confucianism. The Japanese monks who went over to China to 
study Zen brought back tlie same; that is^ together with ilieir 
owm Zen books tliey filled their traveling cases with books on 
Canfucianlsm and Taoism. While in China, they $aL at the feet 
of the Zen-Confucian masters and learned much of both dis¬ 
ciplines. And there were many such Chinese masters in the 
Sung areas, especially in Southern Suug. 

I will not enter into too much detail in regard to the interrela¬ 
tionship of Zen with Confucianism and Taoism in China^ Suffice 
it to state here that Zen is^ in faclt the Chinese w’ay of rFsponding 
to Indian thought as represented by Buddbism and that, this 
being so, Zen, as it developed in the T’ang and later Baurished 
in the Sung, could be nothing else but a refleclioD of Chinese 
mentality—by which I mean it was eminently practical and 
etbicah In this respect, there wras every probability of Zen^s 
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taking on Confucian colorijig. But in die beginning of ^en^$ his¬ 
tory iU philosophy was Indian^ that is, Buddhiatic, for there wiia 
nothing corresponding to it in the traditional teaching of Con- 
fucianism^ And this was ihe element the later Confucian think¬ 
ers consciously or unconsciously wished to incorporate into their 
own system. In other words, Zen acquired its practicalness from 
Confucianism, whereas Confucianism absorbed through the 
teaching of Zen (though in some respects indirectly! the Indian 
habit of abstract speculation and Anally succeeded In giving a 
metaphysical foundation to the teaching of Confucius and his 
followers. To do this* the Sung philosophers emphasized the ut¬ 
most Lmportdnce of the “Four Books” ^ in the study of Con- 
lucianism. They found in them some statements which could he 
elaborated for the establishment of their system. This naturally 
paved the way to a rapproch^metti between Zen and Confucian¬ 
ism. 

It was thus natural for the Zen monks to become propagators 
of Confucianism in addition to being Buddhists. Strictly speak¬ 
ing* Zen has no philosophy of its own. Its leaching is conceti- 
Lrated on an intuitive cxiierience, and the intellectual content of 
tills experience can he supplied by a system of thought not neces¬ 
sarily Buddhistic. If the masters find it more expedient for some 
reason, they may huitd up llieir own philosophical structure not 
always in accordance with the traditional interpretation. Zen 
Buddhists are sometimes Confucknista^ sometimes Taoista, or 

^llip Fniir Books uci (IJ Dni^sku {To Cn:at Lfarriinf; 

{2J Chayo iChiing KoJa|r)* Doclrlne of thr Mraji; (3> Ronga Uma 
ConfuiTEHn Analircui and (4J (Mingtzu)^ Worksop Mencius. Ttc Cral 

1.^4irnmf; aad the DociHno of ihe Mean were ojri^inallj inc«r|>OrBEed m ihf 
Rrtord of ittlw </j C^i), i»nc of the Five Cknon^ (aee il 3)^ Thoy oie 
ABcrLbcd 10 Tzil-#sQ, (utad'mu of CojifueiiiiL Ttiey conlAin the ^i»i t»[ Coa- 
fucLiin teaching aod were tiirn up Ss anch tor the firs! lime by the ^uug 
Khoknh, one o( whom. Chn-t^a ( I I30-1200 K Wrote commentaries on them. 
Ccinfudui' Annlccts, compilf«i hy hi» discip-lrs after hia death, record the 
inaiterV *aymps, conduct, talks with hts discipW. #rc. Mcncias l3?2-2ei> b,c.]. 
one of thf most profniuolit early advooBles of Confuoianisni^ wia an etoqUent 
and astute [hinker nt hb day* 
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somoLimes even ShintoLsts^ Zen experience can also he explained 
fay Western philosophy. 

In the fourteenth and the flfteenth centuries, the ‘‘^Five Mouii- 
lainst” that is^ the five Zen monasteries in Kyoto, were the pub- 
hshin^ headquarters of the Confucian texts, to say noEhing dhout 
tJie Zen hooks. Some of these earlier texls^ including those of 
the thirteenth century* both Buddhist and Confucian, are still 
ofatainahle and among the most higlily prized woodcut prints 
in the Far East. 

Not only did the Zen monks edit and print the textbooks of 
Buddhism and Confucianism, but they compiled books for popu¬ 
lar education. These they used m their monasteries, w^here 
people crowded w ho w ere desirous of improving their knowledge 
and culture. The term teralcoya thus came in vogue. (7>ra means 
'"Buddhist temple,” ho “childrcji,” and ya ^^house.”) The 
koya system was the only institution of popular education dur¬ 
ing the feudal ages of Japant until it was replaced by the modern 
system after the Resloralion in 1368, 

TTie activities of the Zen monks w'ere not confined to the cen¬ 
tral parts of japan; tliey w^cre invited fay the provincial lords to 
look after the education of their vassals and retainers. They were 
Buddhist-Confucianists. As one of the most notable examples w-e 
mention a Zen monk, Keian (1427-1508), who went to Sat- 
sniiia, the southwestern province in Kyushu. Kis special study 
was the "Tour Books/" which he explained according to the 
commentaries of Shushi (Chu Hsi in Chinese K But* being a Zen 
monk^ he did not forget to emphasize his own teaching in con¬ 
nection with the Confucian philosophy. The study of Mind was 
the guiding spirit of his discipline. Ele also lectured on the Shu 
CAifflg, one of the ""Five Canons*"*w^hich contains the ethical 

“Thfl Five CanuDE arf.: (1) Yekikyv Chingji, Book of 
^'2) Shiky^ iShih CiAinAL BcNok Odfs; (3) Shokyo (SAa Cfiifig), EWik dI 
s4) Shanju 6'A'iaU Spring nnd Autumn; (SJ Htuki Hi 

CAO* of Hit«^ Tho IliKik ^1 Cban^rs o veiy -and 

bfwk. Il ma.j be reKanleid ah con Earning ihe old Chinese wiy of itiinkEug based 
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edicts of the fine lent rulers of China. He left in Satsuma an en¬ 
during spiritual inEuence, Among hi& distant disciples the name 
of Shimadscu Nisahinsai (1492-1568) atatids out most promi¬ 
nently. Although he was not taught by Kelan luitiselff hb mother 
and his teachers were personally acquainted with Keian^ and all 
their families were great admirers of the monk-seholarHi Nis- 
shinsai was bom of the Shimadzu family^ and his eldest son w'oa 
Uter adopted by the main family and came to rule tlie three 
provinces of SaUumSt Osurai, and Hyuga, in the southwestern 
part of Japan. Nisshinsai’s moral influence spreadT through his 
sont all over the feudal estate under his jurisdiction. Until the 
Kcstoratioii of 1868^ he was rightly honored by the people as 
one of the greatest figures among them. 

01 the I?en masters of the “Five Mountaina^^* mention may be 
made of Musd the National Teacher (1275-1S51)| Genye 
(1269-13S2), Kokwan Shlrcn (1278-1346), Chhgan Venge* 
ts-tj (1300^75) p Gido Shushin (1321^413), and others, all of 
whom furthered the study of the Confucian clossios in accorJanee 
wilh the spirit of Zen Buddhi^. The emperors and the 
sboguna aUo followed the example of the Zen mustersH. They 
were earnest students of Zen and at the same Lime attended 
their lectures on Confucianism. The Emperor Hanaiono (reigned 
1308-17) w'aa a sincere scholar of tlie Sung school of Chinese 
philosophy and an earnest follower of Zen, in which he went for 
beyond dilettantism. Tlic admonition he left for his successor b 
a remarkable document of royal wisdom. Hb statue, in the at- 

OQ the dualiiik rrrmciplFS of fin (ftraflleS and ptmg (inalc>* It t1»o coiUotn^ 
trn wposfloTy euavi ascriticil Ie> Confuclui. Tbe Bmk of Od» h t collecl]i:>n 
of |M»pular frcmgfl ti well as hynma on iLe kiaic ocfaaioni frorn 

aboLil Ltie GfEe^nil] erntury 0,C. doHn to ihe third b.c. TIie Boak of AddeJa 
h ft kind of polilicjJ bUtory bcftinqlag wilb the croB of Yao {iBgradjirily 
reigning 2^7-225S ax. I and Shun (22S3-2205 BX.) down lo the Chou 
dynuty {1122—255 aX-.). TTic Slaring. and Autumii a BnuthEr political tiililo^ry. 

coiupiled by !he IkiBtoriAzi^ uf ilit Btaie of Lu and replied by CntifucluB 
and cnmidcled la 470 a.c. The Record Khen euntaini riles in practice 
ftitra Inward the end of the Clioo dynasty do-wn lo 140 B.C. The Record in 
<:urtcnt clixulfttiuo has 47 nee! tom, cumpriiing I he Great Lcanaing, the Dnc- 
iriDE el iJbc Mean^ and! oiben-. 
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tire of a Zen monk sitting cross-legged in serene dignity^ b si ill 
prcsen'cd in his own room at Myoshinjit where he used to sit in 
meditatLon^ His ^^journal” is important hbtortcat source material. 
And hb residence, which was given to his Zen teacheTt Kwanzan 
(1277-1360)^ became the foundation of the present Myoshinj], 
the most powerful branch of Rinzai Zen, in the western part of 
Kyoto, 

1 may add here that even in the early days of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, tiiat at the beginning of the seventeenih century, 
the Confucian scholars used to shave their heads like Buddhbt 
priests. From this fact we gather that the study of Confucianism 
was kept up among the Buddhists^ cspecjaUy the Zen monks, 
and even when the study came to be pursued independently 
among the intellectuals, its professors simply followed tiie old 
custom. 

In connection with thb essay^ the writer wislies to add a feiv 
remarks about the part played by Zen in the culdvalioii of the 
nationalistic spirit during the Kamnkura and the Ashikaga iie- 
riods. Theoretically speakingp Zen has nathtng to do w'lth na¬ 
tion albino As long as it is a religion, its mission has universal 
valid]ty, and its field of applicability is not limited to any one 
nationality. But from the point of view of history it is subject 
to accidents and particularizotion^ When Zen first came to Japan, 
it became identified with persons steeped in Confucianism and 
patriotic spirit, and Zeu naturally took tlicir color unln itself; 
that b to sayt Zen was not received in Japan iu its pure form, 
free of the effect of all accidents of place and time* Not only that, 
the Japanese foUowers themselves were willing to take Zen with 
everything that came along with it, until later the accidentals 
were separated from the body to which they were attached and 
come to estahlbh lliemselves indepcndenlty* even in defiance of 
their origmal association. A description of thb process in the 
history of Japanese thonght does not belong hcrCf but 1 wish to 
refer to it more or less tentatively in tracing it back to the 
Chinese ihoughl-movcment. 
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Afi 1 elsewhere, ihe culmination of (IhLnc&c intellectuality 
is found in the philosophy of Shushi or Chu Hsi i 1130 - 12001 ', 
who Aourished mainly in the Southern Siin^. He was probably 
the greatest among Chinese ibinkers who tried to systematize 
Chinese tlioughl dong the lines of the psychology of the people. 
There w^cre greater philosophers before liim among his conn- 
Lr^men, htit their thought moved along the Indian line of specu¬ 
lation, somew hat against their native treruls. For this reason their 
philosophy did not influence the people so directly as did that of 
the Southern Sung. It is no doubt true that the Southern Sung 
school could not have Itad its existence Av ithout hs Buddhist pred¬ 
ecessors. We must now see how the so-called *^Science of the 
Tao"^ develoi>ed in Sungt this will help us to understand 
Zen’s specific influence on the thought and feeling of the Japa¬ 
nese people^. 

There are two original currents of Chinese thouglit, Confucian¬ 
ism and pure Taoism, that is, the Taoism not colored by popular 
beliefs and superstitions. Confucianism represents the practicality 
or positivism of Chinese inentality, whereas Taoism represents 
Its mystic and speculative trends. Wlien Buddhism was brought 
to China in the early letter Han Dynasty (a.d, 61 ), it found u 
real associate in the thought of Lao-tzu and Chuang-lzu. In the 
beginning, Buddhism was not much active in Chinese thought; 
its adherents occupied themselves mostly with translating its 
texts into Chinese, and the people did not know exactly how' to 
lake it into their system of thoughts and beliefs. But through the 
translations tliey must have realized that there was something 
very' deep, very inspiring, in the philosophy of Buddhism. Since 
the second century, when the Prn/irdpdrdmiVff SHtras * were first 
rendered Into Chinese, thinkers were deeply impressed by them 
and look up their study in all wriousness. W'hile they could not 

*Tbr fir*l €hlnc«r IfnnHlatifjn iiitiJi ni ttw imparl ant MKlinyani lexi 
Wilt in a.&. 179 hf from ajiciml Rticlrii fnow north'^rfa 

AfctiBnisL^n^, wha came to CHliia^ in 14?, 
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clearly tlr^ of Mny^td, '^emptinc&s^^* they found it 

somcwliat akin to the Lao-tzuan idea of wu^ ^'nolliingnc&f 

During the Six Dynastic? (386-587?* nhen the slurly of 
Taoism carried the day to the exteni that the Confucian le\l^ 
themselves were interpreted In the light of Taoism^ Kumarajiva 
came from a western kingdom to China in -K?I and translated a 
number of the Mahay ana sfilraSi^ He W'as not only p brilliant 
translator but a great original thinker who shed much light on 
the understanding of the Mahnyana^ and his Chinese disciples 
busied ihemseK^es in deA^eloping his ideas in the way most 
adapted to the mentality of tJteir people. The San-lun iSanron in 
iapciTiesel School of Buddhism thus came to he cstnhiished in 
China by Chi-tsang* «5^1^>-623K who based his philosophy on 
the leaching of Nagarjiina. It was a wonderful system of thought, 
rising for the first time in the land of Confucius and Lno4zu. 
But we can say that the author of the school was still under the 
influence of Indian tlioughl. He thought as Indians did and not 
necessarily in the Chinese lashion. He was no doubt a Chinese 
Buddhist, hut a Buddhist scholar; if this were possible, be 
lliougbt as a Biidflhist and not as a Chinese. 

The Sandun School was followed by the Ticn-t’ai (Tendailn 
Wei shih rVuishikil . and the Hua-ycn jKcgonI in the Sui and 
Uie TWg dynaslits.^ The T"icn-t"ai is based on the Saddharma- 
pundnrltca^ the ^S'ei’shili on the idealistic teaching of Asanga and 
Vastibaridliu, and the Hua-yen on the philosophy of the in fin lie 
as cxpoundetl in the Ai^atamsaha. The last w^as the culmina¬ 
tion of Chinese Buddhist thought. U demonstrates the height of 

“Kichlisi in Jajmiii'sc. He \t Jilw known ai Ckii^-twiAnp Ta shiii »Kii]5 
Daii^hi i . 

Tii-ii-t'‘al ttartei:! with Kat-wtn (Ycman, &50-77), 

5It-TTl, ansi Oih-i (Clilgi, 213a-y7l. The Wei-^ihih began ile tnovrtnrnl with 
H^iian'Chucin^ (frAnjo^ 600-6^1 when he tran^latrJ Va-iubAnilhtt a irratiHe oil 
the of tJ7/nanamalra>; snel iu gieal CKputunt was 

bifi chief dlMiple, K’uei-chs (KikL 632'^^* The sy^irmaiizej ot ihe Hilaryea 
Echool <ltM&, 64V7121, whuMf Areat predecppwirs were Tu-thim 

tTojun, 5S7-640) and Cbih-jcfi kOiigr>ti, 
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reli^ous spcculaliori r&^ch^d by Chinese Buddliisl fninds^. 11 is 
ihe most remarkable ibouglil system ever elaborated by peojile 
of lit* East. The Avatarfisaha Sutra^ including tl^e Dasahhf$mika 
and the Gandaiyuha^ is no doubt the climax of Indian creative 
imagination^ which is utterly foreign to Chinese thinking and 
feelings and it U really an intelleclnal leal of the Chinese Bud¬ 
dhists that ibis so completely strange Imagination of the Indians 
could be Intelligently and systematically digested. The philosophy 
of ilia Hua-yen School proves the daptlis of the Chinese religious 
consciousness^ uhich revealed itself after centuries of Buddhist 
education and reflection. And this was really what stirred up ihe 
Chinese mind from its long slumber and gave it the strongest 
possible stimulus to bloom forth os the Sung philosophy. 

TSIule the Hua-yen School represented the intellectuality, so to 
speak, of the Chinese Buddhists, Ihere was another school rising 
to power along with it and taking a stronger hold of their minds— 
which was Zen (C/t^avi in Chinese)* Zen appealed partly to the 
empirical proclivity of Chinese mentality and partly to its crav¬ 
ing for mystkism. Zen despised learning of letters and upheld 
the intuitive mode of understanding, for its followers were con¬ 
vinced that this was the most direct and effective instrument 
with which to grasp ultimate reality. In fact, empiricism and 
mysticism and positivism can walk hand in hand quite readily^ 
They all look for the facts of experience and are shy of building 
up an intellectual framework around them. 

But as a social being man cannot remain content with mere 
experience; he wants to communicate it to his fellow beings— 
which means that intuition is to have Its contents, its Ideas^ its 
intellecLual reconstruction. Zen did Its best to remain on its in^ 
tuitive plane of understanding, and made tiie best use of 
imagery, symbols^ and poetic tricks (not a very dignified term). 
When, how^ever*. it had to have recourse to intellection^ It was a 
good friend of the Ilua-yen philosophy* The anialgaination of 
Zen and Hua-yen (Kegon) philosophy, though by no means 
deliberately carried out, became most noticeable with Ch’eng- 
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kiian f Cliokwtttij 73S-838) and Tsung-mi (Sliumiisiij 780-841 )t 
both oi Avliom U'ere great ^holars ol the Uua-yen School and at 
the iame lime follovKcra qf 2en* [l was tlirough this approach 
that Zeci caioe to mfiueoce the Confucian tliought of llie Suag 
scholarSi, 

The T^ang djmaaty thus prepared the way for the rise of the 
Sung **Science ol Uie Tao” (/ao-AjfieA}which 1 consider to be 
Uie most precjou$ native product from die Chinese mental 
crucible into which the Hua-yeuj 2en» Confucianistn, and Lao- 
tznanism were thrown together. 

Chu Hsi [Shuki or Shush!) had his predecessors: Chou 
Tund (Shu Tend, 1017^73). Chang Heng^:h^ii (dm O-kyo, 
1077“! 13S), and the tlh^eng (Tci) broihere^ Minguao (Meidot 
1085-1139), and l-ehW jlsen, 1107^82). They all tried to 
establish philosophy on a purely Chinese basis, as they found 
it chieDy in the “Four Books^^—the Lun Fuj the Afing-UUi llie 
Ta and Uie Chung Fung—and also in the / ChingJ 

That they all studied Zen and were indebted to it lu the formula¬ 
tion of their doctrine is seen from the fact that they place so 
much significance on the experience of a sudden illumination 
that wLU cotne to them when they have duly applied themselves 
to the study of the classics or meditated on their meaning. In 
their cosmogony or ontolog>% tliey set tip as primordial sub¬ 
stance fVu^hif or T^ai-chi, or which lias a Buddhist ringi 

Trojislated in terms of etliieSf this principle is sincerity j, 

and the ideal of man^s life consists in cultivating the virtue of 
sincerity. For it is by llus that the \vorld la what it is; it is 
by this that the male principle and the female principle origi- 
natiug in the *^gtcal limit” interact and enable the orderly grow th 
of all things. Sincerity is also called fit (Reason) or Cicn4i 
(Heavenly Reason)* 

Tlie Sung philosophers have cAT (ki) opposed to H (r*), 
and this antithesis is unified in Cai-thii. which is wu-chi, Li is the 
Reason running through ail things, im parti ally possessed by 

^ Scr n. Z- 
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every one of theni; without U nothing is possible« exislentcs lose 
their being nud are reduced to nonentity. Ch*i b o differentiating 
agency, whereby one Reason mialtiplies itself and produces a 
world of pluralities. Li and ch'i are thus inlerpenetraling and 
complementary. 

The relation of fai-chi to fi and cA*i h not very dear, except 
that it is the synthesis of the two principlesj Ltie Sung philosophy 
did not apparently wish to remain dualislic, which is probably 
due to the influence of the Uua-yen School of Buddhism. As to 
itself^ it is an amhiguous idea—^it appears to be primor¬ 
dial matter, which is iva-chi^ ihc *^iimitlcss^^; the one is something 
‘‘above matter’^ and the ollicr is something “^below matter,” 
and how' can that which is above become that which is below 
and fice vena? The same dilemma may be encountered in the 
ease of fi- and eft7; but in this respect the Sung philosophers 
WTre decidedly Chinese and had no inehnation to follow^ the 
Buddhists, who did not hesitate to deny the materiality of the 
w^orld and dedare it and all things in it to be equally “empty” 
(janja). The Chinese mind always upheld a world of particular 
realities. Even when it closely approaches the Hua-yeUt it stops 
short at materiality. 

What is sigtijflcanl in the Sung philosophy of Chu Hsit and 
what made it wield a great influence in China and Japan in the 
most practical way, is its view of hi&toryp It is the developinent 
of the idea dominating the Spring and Autumn iCh^un Ch*iu )^ 
one of the great classical works compiled by Confucius. The 
work was wTitten by the Master with a view to weigh morally 
the claims of die different states of his day, in a period knotrii 
ns "‘Warring States.'^ China was tlien divided into several king- 
domst each trying to gain Uie upper han<l; usurpers claimed 
to be transmitting the orLtiodox line of kingship; politics drifted 
along with the fancy of the rulers, as if the compass was lost, 
Confucius’s idea of compiling annals of liis time was to establish 
a universal ethical standard for all die future statesmen of his 
country* The Spring aad Autumn, therefore, embodies the 
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practical codes of ctliics m ihey were lUustrflted by tlic events 
of history, 

Cliu Hsi followed the e^^mple of Confucius by coinptUiig a 
history of China abridged from Ssu^ma Ktiatig^s larger work/ 
In this he enunciated the great principle of propriety known as 
“Names and Parts” which he tliought onglit to he 

made the governing principle of politics for all ages. The unh 
verse is governed by the laws of Heaven, so are human affairs; 
and these laws require of each of us to observe what is proper 
to Jnm. He has a “name,” he performs a certain "parl'^ as he 
occupies a dermlte position in society, he is assigned a place 
where he is asked to render his service to a member of the 
group he belongs to. Tins network of social reUtionships is not 
to be Ignored if the peace and happiness of its components are to 
be presented and enhanced* The ruler has his proper duties 
to perform and his subjects theirs, parents and cliiidren have 
their well-dcrmed obligations to each otber^ and so on. There 
ought to be £0 disturbance or usiirpation of namest titles, and 
parts. 

Chu Hsi Avas quite emphatic about what lie called “names 
and partSt” for the northern invaders were beating hard against 
the suzerainty of the Sung^ the government dignitaries were un¬ 
certain how' to deal with these encroaching enemiest and some 
of the former were even negotiating with the latter to carry out 
a policy of compromise. All these scenes going on before his 
eyes stirred Chu Ilsi's patriotic and nationalistic spirit, and he 
upheld his teaching strongly, even at the risk of his life, against 
some of the politicians wlio were trying to induce the govern¬ 
ment to yield to the pressure of tlic northerners. AltJiough his 

mnnum^^nliLl pcililkiil hisEor? of Oltni comfiil^d liy ihc onler of 
ihe Empi^ror of the Sung Ssu tnn Kunng (I0I9-4I&) muJ 

tus riollalKii'iitora »pr.ni nlnel^^ tMiduous scfaolarjjr labor ypqn 

iL Tlw Ernpe-mr Shrri-tfrunp, wt» Yiqg-tsLiag. was pleai«i 

vilh ihc work and birasclf chose iti iJtle: rtu-cAiA Tung-chtcn iShithi 

whivh miiy he popularty triiti<tiled u ^An ImperiaJ Guidebook for 
a Succ^fut CtfVcmment,"^ 
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philosophy wos not abU to save ihe SouLliem Sung from the in¬ 
vasion of the ov<!mhe1ining Modgollan armies^ il; has enjoyed 
popular support ever since, not only in China but particularly 
in Japan during her feudal days. 

One of the principal reasons the philosophy of Chu Hsi ap¬ 
pealed so forcibly to Chinese psyeJiology and came to be an 
olhcially sanctioned system of thought under successive dynastic 
Has that in its framenork il comprehended, even to the fub 
hllment of all conditions required by the Chinese way of thinking 
and feelingt rH the representative orthodox thouglils that had 
played any part in the advancernent of Chinese culture. Another 
reason: it was the philosophy of order dear to the Chinese 
heart and eamcsLly sought by the people in general. The 
Chinese are^ no doubt. Just as patriotic and full of nationalistic 
pride as any other nation; but they are more practical than 
sentimental, 1 imagine, more given op to positivism than to 
idealism. Their feel are glued to the earth. They may occasionally 
gaze at ihe stars, for those are very beautiful to look at, but 
they never forget that they cannot live even for a day separated 
from mother earlh. They are, therefore, allrscted more to Cliti 
HsiV philosophy of social order and utility than to his idealism 
and emotionalism. In this respect, the Chinese dLSer from the 
Japanese. 

The foiloiving statement by Ch^eng Miag-tao (Tei Meido) 
fitly describes the Chinese mentality: 

'"The reason the Tao is not made more manifest is the harmful 
interference of healhenism. This harm was more obvious in 
ancient times and more easily detected, but in these days it 
goes deeper and is harder to discern» Of old they [the followers 
of heathenism] took advantage of our ignorance and pul us into 
a stale of mleileclual perplexity; hut nowadays, saying that they 
have fathomed the mysteries of existence and know the reason 
of IransformatioD, tliey appeal to our intelligence. Bui their 
speculation falls short of exploring particular things and per- 
forming social duties. They claim the universal applicability of 
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thcir teaching, but in reality they go tlie moral order of 

our ordinary life- They slate ihaL there is nolhing m tiieir 
system whose depths mid subtleties have not been ihoroughly 
examined, but Uiey are unable lo follow the path of the wise 
men of ancient days such as Yao and Shun/" 

By **heathenism^" here is no doubl meant Buddhisl thoughtp 
whose soaring flight, however high, is nol suitable {those Sung 
philosopherfi think) for the eonsiimption of their practical and 
socially-minded countr)'nien. This practicalness of the Sung phi¬ 
losophy came over to Japan on the same boat with Zen and with 
Its nationalism, instilled into it hy the milJtariElic spirit of Chii 
Hsi. 

In those Litter days of the Sotilhem Sung there were many 
patriotic soldiers and siatesinen and even Zen monk^ who voL 
unteered as fighters against the aggressors. The spirit of na- 
tionalism penetrated into all the intellcclua] layers of society, 
and tlie Japanese Zen monks who visited Chinn at the lime 
came back also saturated with the spirit and the philosophy 
formtilatcd by Chu Hsi and his sciiooL Not only Japanese 
travelers returning from China but also the Chinese monks who 
came mostly from the Southern Sung to settle in Japan, brought 
along with their Zen the message of the Sang philosophers^ 
Their combined effarts to propagate the philosophy of nation¬ 
alism in Japan met with success in various quarters* The most no¬ 
table instanee was the epoch-making decision on tlic part of the 
Emperor Codaigo (reigned 1318—1339) and his eourl to restore 
to their ovim liands the power of government that had liitherto 
been entrusted to the Kamakura Bakiifu« This imperial move¬ 
ment is said to have started from the inspiration which the 
Emperor and his ministry received from the study of Chu HsiV 
history of China, and this study was carried on under the guid¬ 
ance of the Zen monks- It is also slated hy the bbtorians that 
Kitabatakc Chiknfusa^s monumental wmrk on the “Succession 
of the Imperial Rulers in Japan” ijiiino Skdta Ki) was a result 
of his pursuit of Chu Hsi. Chikafusa {1292—1354) w’as one of 
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ihe great literaty men who surrouniJfid iho Emperor Codaigo, 
find tike his august master he was also a student of Zcn> 

UnforLtibately, the Emperor Godaigo and his court failed to 
restore the impcrifiJ government Ig their own power. The political 
ah normality that followed, however, did not mean the weakening 
of the Confucinn learning among the Intellectual elements of 
Japan; for, assisted by the Zen monks of the Five Mountains 
and also hy those in the provinces, it went on as vigorously as 
ever. During the Ashikaga period, the position of the Chu Hsl 
philosophy In upholding the orthodox doctrine of Confucianism 
was generally recognized, ami the Zen monks began to pursue 
its study with more than zeal for sheer learning. They knew' 
w'here tlieir Zen was most needed and where the Sung philos¬ 
ophy was most practically useful. Thus they beeatne Its real 
official propagators, and their influence radiated from Kyoto out 
to the remoter parts of the country. 

This tendency on the part of the Zen scholars to differentiate 
Zen from the Sung philosophy as systematized by Chu Hsi and 
his school helped to deBne sharply the division of labor or tJie 
sphere of influence between Buddhism and Confucianism in 
Japan under the regime of the Tokugawa Shogunate, The 
practical spirit animating the Oimeae w'ay of lliinking and feel¬ 
ing, especially recognizable in Chu Hsi, strongly appealed to the 
founders of the Tokugawa; for they were now' most anxious to 
see peace and order quickly restored all over the country after 
so many years of war. For this purpose they found the Chinese 
teaching most eminently suited The first offieinl exponents of the 
Sung philosophy to use Chu Usj’s commenlarics were Fujiwara 
Seikwa n56i-16l9) and his disciple Hayashi Razan (1583— 
)6.i7|. Seikwa was originally a Buddhist monk, hut he took so 
much to the study of the Coiifucian texts that he finally cast olT 
his Buddhist robe, although he retained liis shaven head for 
some time. After him and Kazan, the study of Confucianism 
found its Own folIowerB, and the Zeii monks were quite salislled 
to confine themselves, at least officially, to the exposition of their 
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own dpclrine. We mml not, however, forget to notice tkiil, in 
China, in Japan ever smce the intrcKluclion of the Sung philos¬ 
ophy diere had been a constant attempt to syncretize the three 
teachings, Confucianism. Buddhism, and Shintoism^ One re¬ 
markable fact deserving notice at this point in the history of 
Japanese ihonglit is that Sbinloism, which U regarded as die 
oDicial embodiment of the national spirit of Japan, did not 
assert ilscll as doctrinally indepcnJeitt of either Confucianism or 
Buddhism. The most probable reason for tivis is that Sluntoism 
has no philosophy of its owm to stand on; it is awakened to its 
own consciousness and existence only when It comes in contact 
with one of the otJiens, ond thereby learns how- to express itself, 
[t is true thill Motoori ^W]7!aga (1730-1801) and his di:^lp[es 
started a vigorous attack on Confucianism and Buddhism os 
imported doclrines not quite congenial to the Japanese way of 
living and feeling. Their patriotic conservatism, however, w'as 
instigated more by political tlian by philosophieat motives. 
They uo doubt helped a great deal to usher in the new Meijt 
regime, known as llie Restoration of 1868. But from tlie purely 
philosophical point of view, it is lilglily problematical w'Jietfier 
tfieir religio-nationalistic dialectic had much of Uie universal ele¬ 
ment. 







IV 


Zen and tlie Samurai 






I T iiAT BE considered strange that Zen has in any way been 
af&llatcd with the spirit of the military classes af Japan^ What¬ 
ever form Buddhism takes in the various countries where it 
HourisheSr it is a religion of eompassionf and in its varied 
history it has never been found engaged in warlike activities^ 
How is lit theot that Zen has come to activate the fighting spiril 
of the Japanese warrior? 

In Japan, Zen was intimately related from the beginning of 
its history to the life of the samurai. Although it has never 
actively incited them to carry on their violent profession, it has 
passively sustained them when they have for whatever reason 
once entered into iL Zen has sustained them in two ways+ morally 
and phiJosopiiically^ Morally, because Zen is a religion whicfi 
teaches ns not to look hack ward once the cout^ is decided 
upon; philosophically, because it treats life and death indilTer- 
ently. This not turning backward ultimately comes from the 
philosophical convictionj but, Ijcing a religion of the wilh Zen 
appeals to tlic samurai spirit morally rather than philosophically^ 
From the philosophical [joint of view, Zen upholds intuition 
against Lnlellection, for intuition is the more direct way of reach¬ 
ing the Truth. Therefore, morally and plnlosophicall>t diere 
IS in Zen a great deal of attraction for the military classes. 
The military mind, being—and this is one of the essential quali¬ 
ties of tlie fighter—comparatively simple and not at all addicted 
to philosophizing finds a congenial spirit In Zen. This is probably 
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one of the main reasons for the close relalionship between Zen 
and Lhc samuraL 

Secondly, Zen di^eiplme is simplet direct, self-reliant, self- 
denying* Jls ascetic tendency goe^ well ivitli the hghling spirit. 
The fighter is to be always single-uainded with one object in 
view; to fight, looking neitlier backward nor sidewise. To go 
straight forward in order to cmsli tlie enemy is all that is 
necessary for him. He is tlicrcforc not to be encumbered in 
any possible way, be it physical, emotional, or inleUectuah Intel¬ 
lectual doubts, if diey are cherished at all in the mind of the 
fighter, are p-cat obstructions to his onward movement, while 
emotionalities and physical possessions are the heaviest of en¬ 
cumbrances if he wants to conduct lilmseU most efficiently in 
his vocation^ A good fighter is generally an ascetic or stoic, 
which means be has an iron will. This, when needed, Zen can 
supply. 

Thirdly, there is an historical connection lietween Zen and the 
military' classes of Japan. The Buddhist priest Ei&ai ^ (1141“ 
1215) is generally regarded as the first to introduce Zen into 
Japan. But his activities w*ere more or less restricted to Kyoto, 
wffiieh was at the time the headquarters of tlte older schools of 
Buddhisin. The inauguration of any new faith here wag almost 
impossible owing lo the strong opposition they offeredn Eisai 
had to compromise to some extent by assuming a rcconciliatory 
attitude towards the Tendai and tlie Shingon. Wliereas in 
Kamakura, which w'as the sent of the Hojo government, tliere 
were no such historicp] difficulties. Besides, llie Hojo regime was 
militaristic, as it succeeded the Minamoto family, w^ho had risen 
against the Taira family and the court nobles. The latter had 
lost their efficacy as a governing power because of their over- 
refinement and cllcminacy and consequent degeneration^ The 
Hojo regime b noted for its severe frugality and moral discipline 
and also for ils powerful administrative and militaristic equip- 
ments« The directing heads of such a strong governing madilne 

* “YCuj"' b tiac proper pronimcjiujao. I am told. 
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cmhraccil Zen ns their spintunl guide, ignoring irndition in the 
matter of religion; Zen thus could not help but exercise \\s 
varied influence in the general cultural life of tlie Japanese ever 
since the thirteenth century and tiiroughout the Ashikaga and 
even in the Tokugawa period. 

Zen has no special doctrine or pbiiopophyj no set of concepts 
or intellectual formulas^ except that it tries to release one from 
the bondage of birth and death, by means of certain intuitive 
modes of understanding peculiar lo itself. It isj therefore, ex¬ 
tremely flexible in adapting itself to almost any philosophy and 
moral doctrine a$ long as its intuitive teaching Is not interfered 
wilJi. It may be found wedded to anarchism or fascism, com¬ 
munism or democracy, atheism or idealismt or any political or 
economic dogmatism► It is, howcveci generally animated wilb a 
certain revolutionary spirit, and when things come to a dead- 
—as they do when we are overloaded Viith conventionalism, 
foj 7 nnlism+ and other cognate isms—Zen asserts itself and proven 
to he a destructive force. The spirit of die Kamakura era was in 
this respect in liarmony with the virile spirit of Zen. 

We have the saying in Japan: “The Tendal is for the royal 
family, the Shingon for the nobility^ the Zen for the warrior 
classes, and the Jodo for die masses.” This saying filly char¬ 
acterizes each sect of Buddhism in Japan. The Tendai and tlie 
Shingon are rich in ritualism and llieir ceremonies are con¬ 
ducted in a most elaborate and pompous style appropriate to 
the taste of the refined classes. Tlic JodS appeals naturally more 
to plEbeian requirements because of tlie simplenesa of its faitli 
and teaching. Besides its direct method of reaching final faith, 
Zen is a religion of wilbpowert nnd will-power is what is urgently 
needed by the warrions, though it ought to be cntighlened by 
intuition. 

Tlie first Zen follower of the H6jo family wa$ Tokiyori 
(1227--fi3), who succeeded his father Yosutoki in the Hojo 
regency. He invited to Komnkura the Japanese Zen masters in 
Kyoto and also some Chinese masters direedy from the Southern 
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Sung, under whom ho earnestly devoted himself lo the sludy of 
Zen. He linally succeeded In mastering it himsellt and this fnct 
must have greatly encouraged all his retainers to imitate the ex¬ 
ample of their masleCi 

Wii-an (Gotlan; 1197-1276) ^ the Chinese Zen master^ under 
whom Tukiyori had his final enlighleninent after twenty^ne years 
of eonslant application, composed the foUow ing verse for his Ulus* 
trious disciple: 

/ /lore no Binl^ihism about whieh / can this moment talk to 
you. 

jVor tiiive you any mind udth u-hich you listen to me hoping 
for an altainment: 

Where there h neither preachiitg nor attainment nor mind^ 

There idkyamuni has a most iudmate interview with Bud¬ 
dha Dipankara. 

After a very successful regency^ Tokiyori died in 1263, when 
he was only lliirty-sfivcn years old. When he realized that the 
time for deparlure was approaching he put on his Buddhist robe 
and sat on a straw seat of meditation. After w^riting his farewell 
song, he passed away quietly« The song reads: 

The karma mirror raised highj 

These tkirty^seven years! 

Tis broken now with one hammer blow. 

The Great Way remaim ever serene! 

Hojo Tokimune (1251-&1) was his only son, and when his 
father^a mantle fell on him in I26fi he was only eighteen years 
old. He proved to he one of the greatest personages wliom Japan 
has pro<luced. Without him, indeed, tlie histor)' of the country 
would not be what it actually is. He it w'os who most effectively 
crushed the Mongolian invasions, lasting several years—in fact 
during the whole length of his regency, 1268^-84, It seems that 
Tokimune was almost a heaven-seol agent to slave off the 
direst calamity that might have befallen tltc nation, for he 
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passed away with the termination of the greatest event in the 
history of Japun. Hb short life was simply and wholly devoted 
to tills affair. He was then the body and soul of the whole 
nation. His indomhable spirit controlled the whole situation^ and 
hia body in the form of a inosl strongly consolidated army stood 
like a solid rock against the tumultiiously raging waves of the 
Western Sea. 

A still more w'onderful thing about this almost superhuman 
figuret however^ is that he had time and energy and aspira¬ 
tion to devote himself to the study of Zen under the masters 
from China. He erected lemi>les for ihem^ especially one for 
Bukko Kokuslii (1226-861, the Maiional Teacher, which w^as 
meant also to console the departed spirits both Japanese and 
Chinese at the time of the Mongolian mvaajons^ I'okimune^s 
grave is still in this last-mentioned temple known as F.ngakuji. 
Some let lets are still preserved which were sent to him by his 
several spiritual masters, and from these we know' how stndiotisly 
and vigorously he applied himself to Zen. The following story^ 
though not quite authenticated, gives support to Our imaginative 
reconstruction of his attitude tow^ards Zen* Tokimune is said to 
have once asked Bukko* ^'‘Thc worst enemy of our life is cow^- 
ardicct and how oati I escape it?^^ 

Bukko aosivered^ 'Tut off the source whence cowardice 
comes.*" 

Tokimune: ‘*Wliere does it come from?*' 

Bukko: "*]t comes from Tokimune himself.” 

Tokimune: '"Above all things, cowardice is what 1 hale most, 
and how can it tome out of myself?” 

Bukko: “See how you fed when you throiv overboard your 
cherished self known as Tokimune. I will see you again when 
you have done that." 

Tokimune: **How^ can this be done?"’ 

Bukko t *^5 hut out all your tliouglils."* 

Tokimune: “How can my thoughts be shut out of conscious¬ 
ness?” 
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Bukko: “Sit cross4egged m meditation and see into the source 
of all your tliQughts whieh you imagine as belonging to 
Tokimune.^^ 

TokJmnnc: “J have so much of worldly ailairs to look after 
and it is difficult to find spare moments for meditation.” 

Bukko: “l^Tialcvcr worldly affairs you are engaged in, take 
Ihetn up as occasions for your inner reflection^ and some day 
you will find out who this beloved Tokimune of yours is” 

Something like the above must have taken place sometime 
between Tokimune and Bukko. When he received definite re¬ 
ports about the Mongolian invaders coming over the sea of 
Tsukushi, he appeared before Bukko tlie National Teacher and 
said: 

''The greatest event of my life is at last here*” 

Bukko asked, “How would you face it?” 

Tokimune uttered **Katsu!” ^ a$ if he were frightening away 
all his enemies actually before him. 

BukkS was pleased and said, “Truly, a lion's child roars like 
a lion.” 

This was the courage with w'hich Tokimune faced the over^ 

“ Knisu! is proDciuiicc-d m mftftrm 0]m»e. Tn J&pEn vliev it it 

ftcnmIJy uiier^d by the 7^71 peopk., ji niunJa liltc "Kui^r cr d 

wmewhal like u la “iihf'' ind iz likr U m C^vmm h J» primiirlly a 

mrjuiingjcsfi cjAcnbilii^CL SincE itg. fini qbe by Bi!»o Doiebj <Ma'E«u Taii-i, 
d. from wb&ni Jt nuy bff wid tlmi 7/^a madt lit fchJ itnrt in Oiina, 

ii came Iq be flK tciuiyply nHrd by ibe Zeh mislEri, Etloimi dlRtinBuidbn 
four kinds or Oi Sometime tb* *^Kaisr like tbr ni^ard or 

VijfjirlJt; t£) flDEnoUmEi it ii like iba Unn p'omching on ibo froondi 
fS) wmsctlrDEH it U like tlie mounding pole or a bundle df ^tuidinfl urts#; 

MUrlimEs it m> panw whllEvrr. The third kind at "Kalzr may 

rrqulre an VKplanition. Accordinf^ to a commeiilAlor, ihc sciqndin^ pole a 
used by the bursar Ed find out whrther nr nnl a bdUMs Ji vacant. wbexKw 
a bundle of graH £i used by ibe fijherman in a way to entice the fi*lL In 
Zen. what ii iUdat aiBnibeint among thasa four *'Kdur la the fourth, when 
Ehe ery ceflj*3 to aerve any kind of purpose, soud or bad. practical or im^ 
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and then be prcKreds ta challenRe m: *"00 you know wbai ihnt is? 
t£ you dop let me have it.” Sm below, p, 115. n. 6, 
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whelming enemies coming over from the continent and success¬ 
fully drove them back. 

Historically speaking, however, it was not courage alone with 
which Tokimunc accomplished ihe greatest deed in the history 
ol Japan. He planned everything that was needed for this task, 
and his Ideas tvere carried out by the aimirss engaged io the 
dilTcrent parts of the country to resist llie powerful invaders. 
He never moved out of Kamakura, hut his armies far out m the 
western parts of Japan executed his orders promptly and effec* 
lively. This was extraordinary in those remote days, when there 
was no speedier method of communication than relay horses. 
Unless he had the perfect confidence of all his subordinates, it 
w'as impossible for him to achieve such a feat. 

Bukko’s eulogy of Tokimune at hU funeral ceremony sums up 
his personality: “There were ten wonders in his life, which 
Was liie actualization of a Bodhisattva’s great ptanidkdno 
(vows): he was a filial son to his mother; he w’as a loyal 
subject to bis Emperor; he sincerely looked after the welfare of 
the people; studying Zen he grasped Its ultimate truth; wielding 
an actual power in the Empire for twenty years, he betrayed no 
signs of joy or anger; sweeping aw'ay by virtue of a gale the 
threatening clouds raised by the barbarians, he show'ed no 
feeling of elation; establishing ilie Engakuji monastery, he 
planned for the spiritual consolation of the dead [both Japanese 
and Mongolian *]! paying homage to the teachers and fathers 


*Tht! idea that both friend* and eneitiE** when dead 10 be equally 
treated wiib tr»p*ci orifinated with Buddlii^m; for it teaches that we we oil 
of the aawc Buddha nnlUW and, whUe living in tfaiR world of ikanwitUr*. 
may eopouso a variety ol cailOW and piineiplcf. hut tbow eonliuveHiei viaUb 
when we pau from Ihwe individual cai»te»cea ti> the olber "horc of transcen¬ 
dental wisdom. From iho samUffli |Kiinl of view. »be iJi-a of loyally and 
iineerily 1 * emiAanircd more than wyihine el«!! enemio* we w foiihful 10 
tbelf cause a. we ore to ours, and thi* eentimenl when Brnumc 1* to be 
revered wherever and howevet displayed. Hmeo one monument dedieited to 
the vpiriu of Wend* and foes. The ShSmadoU family erected ■ peat elone 
mnnument at Kuyn for . 1 ] iho*e fallen in ibr Korean war of lS 9 l-^ia T^.* 
was no doubt due to the vpiritunl iuanrneo of Shimadeu ^uablMal ( 1492 - 
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[of Buddhi™] he flight for erkligluetimcnl—all this proves 
that his conimg among us was solely for the aake of the Dharma. 
And then wlicn ho was about to depart^ he managed to ri&c 
from his bed. put Lite Budeihist robe I gave him over his eii- 
feobled body^ and write hla death song in full pos^ssion of his 
spirits Such a one as he must be saict to he really an en^ 
lightened being, or a Bodhisattva incarnate. . . 

Tokimune was bom great, no doubt, but his study of Zen 
must have helped him a great Heal in his dealing with alate 
affairs and also in his private life* Mis wife was also a devout 
Zen follower^ and after his death alie founded a nunnery in the 
hills just opposite the Engekuji. 

When we say that Zeu is for the warrior^ this statement has a 
particular significance for the Kamakura period. Tokimune was 
not merely a fighting general, but a great statesman whose object 
w'as peace* His prayer offered to the Buddha at the lime of a 
great religiotia ceremony performed at iJie Kcnchoji under the 
leadership of the abbot, w^hen an Lntimatjon of the first Mon¬ 
golian invasion was received, runs as follow's: 

“The only prayer Tokimune, a Buddhist disciple, cherishes 
is: that the Imperial House continue in prosperity; that for a 
long lime to come he [the Emperor] may be the guardian of 
the Buddha^s doctrine: that the four seas remain unruffled with¬ 
out an arrow being shot; that all evil spirits be kept under 
subjection without a spearhead being unsheathed; that the 
masses be benefited by means of a benevolent administration 
so that die)' could enjoy a long life in happiness more than 
ever; that the darkness of the human mind be illumined by the 
torch of transcendental wisdom which should i>e raised higli; 

1S6SK one of tbc gTffateit pctnjlar barwdi of the feudal tl ifi 

inier^ln^ to obHJvo tliai ShirnAdicu YoshihJm. one of jtrnmibun^, 

m^titutnd for bij iO-bnbAvcfl subje^lft IL novel Fona of punishntfiat known as 
lerC'iri, “miering into ibc Buddhirl tnodaBicTy," The offender?, while in lUt 
niulUi^trtT. were made |o Jitudy Shc Confunian trKEs Under ihi- KtMnnl mpi-t- 
VWion of the preniaina mimk. When they maiEr decided iProgre^i in their unrlf-r- 
(■tnnding of thecU^^lc^, they were miur^d iheir oHitinEiE ti^taluH. 
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that the nec<ly be pro|ierly minislered to and those in danger 
he saved by the heart of comtiasslon being widely open. May all 
the gods come wad protect us, all the sages extending their 
quiet help, and every hour of the day may there be a great gath¬ 
ering of auspicious signs! . . 

Tokimune was a great Buddhu^t spirit and a sincere follower 
of Zen, and it was due to his encouragement that Zen came to be 
firmly established in Kamakura and then in Kyoto and began 
to spread Us moral and spiritual influence among the warrior 
classes. The constant stream of intercourse thus started between 
die Japanese and the Chinese Zen monks went even beyond the 
boundaries of their common cause. Books, paintings, porcelains, 
potteries, textiles, and many other objects of art were brouglit 
from China; even carpenters, masons, architects, and cooks 
came along with tlieir masters. Thus the trading widi China 
that later developed in the Asliikaga period had Us initiation 
in the Kamakura. 

Led by such strong characters as Tokiyori and Tokimnne, 
Zen was auspiciously introduced into the Japanese life, especially 
into die life of the samurai- As Zen gained more and more 
influence in Kamakura it spread over to Kyoto, where it was 
strongly supported by Japanese Zeu masters. The latter soon 
found strong followers among members of die Imperial famdy, 
headed by the em|Jcrors Godaigo, Hanm-ono, and others. Large 
monasteries were huilt in Kyoto, and masters noted for their 
virtue, wisdom, and learning were asked to be founders and 
successive abbots of such institutions Shoguns of the Ashikaga 
regime were also great advocates of Zeii Buddhism, and most 
generals under diem naturally followed suit. In those days we 
can say that the Japanese genius went cither to priesthood or 
to soldiery. The spiritual co-operation of the two professions 
could not help but contribute to the creation of what js now 
generally knowm as Bushido, “the way of the warrior. 

At this juncture, let me touch upon one of the inner re ation- 
ships that exist between die samurai mode of feeling and Zen. 
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Wliat finally ha^ cOine to constitute Bushido^ as we general!)^ 
understand it now, is the act of being an unllinching guardian- 
god of ihe dignity of the samurai, and this dignily consists in 
loyalty, filial piety, and benevolence. But to fulfill these duties 
successfully two things are needed: to train oneself in moral 
asceticism, not only in its practical aspect but in its philosophical 
preparation; and to be always ready to face death, that is, to 
sacrifice oneself unhesitatingly when occasion arises^ To do this, 
much mental and spiritual training is needed. 

There is a document that was very much talked about in 
connection with the Japanese military operations in China in 
the l?30’s. It is knowm as the Hagakur^j* which literally means 
“Hidden under the Iveaves/^ for it is one of the virtues of the 
samurai not to display himself^ not to hlow his horrid hut to keep 
himscll away from the public eye and be doing good for Ins 
fellow beings. To the eompilatiou of this Look, which consists 
of various notes, anecdotes^ moral sayings, etc., a Zen monk 
had his part to contribute* The w^ork started in the middle part 
of the seventeenth century under Nabeshima NaoshigCi, the feu¬ 
dal lord of Saga in the island of Kyushu. The book emphasizes 
very much the gnmurai’s readiness to give his Ule away at any 
moment, for it states that no great work has ever been ac¬ 
complished without going mad^—that is, when expressed in mod¬ 
ern terms, without breaking through the ordinary level of con¬ 
sciousness and letting loose the hidden powers lying further 
below* These powers may be devilish somelimes, but tliere is no 
doubt that they are superhuman and work Avonders. Wlien the 
uneonseious is tapped, it rises above iudividual limitations. 
Death now loses Its sting altogether, and this is where the 
samurai training joins hands with Zen. 

To quote one of the stories eiled in the Hagakure: Yagyu 
Tajima no kami Muuenorl was a great swordsman and teacher 
in the art to the Shogun of the time, Tokggaw'a lyemitsu. One 
of the personal guards of the Shogun one day came to Tajima 

*Thc fiill Iirsf pubNsheJ ai Kraukhtt, 1937. 2 tqK 
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no kami wishing !o be trained in swordplay. TIte master Eaid> 
“As I observe, you seem to be a maister of the art yourself; 
pray tell me to what sehool you belongs before we enter into 
the relationship of teacher and pupil.” 

The guardsman said, am ashamed to confess tliat 1 have 
never learned the art.” 

*^Are you going to fool me? 1 am teacher to die honorable 
Shogun bimself, and I know my judging eye never fails.” 

“I am sorry to defy your honor, but 1 really know nothing,” 
This resolute denial on the part of the visitor made the 
swordsmaster dunk for a while^ and he finally said, *"11 you say 
90 , that must be so; but still I am sure of your being master of 
something, though 1 know not jiiat what,” 

“Yes, if you insists I will tell you this. There is one thing of 
which 1 can say I am complete masteri When 1 %vas still a boyt 
the thought came upon me that as a samurai 1 ought in no 
circumstances to he afraid of death, ami ever since I have 
grappled witJi the problem of death now for some years, and 
finally the problem has entirely ceased to worry me. May this be 
what you hint at?” 

Exactly!” exclaimed Tajima no kami. “That is what I mean^ 
I am glad [ made no mistake in my judgment. For the ultimate 
secrets of swordsmanship also lie in being released from the 
thought of death. I have trained ever so many hundreds of my 
pupils along this line, but so far none of I hem really deserve the 
final certificate for swordsmanship. You need no tcehtiicai train¬ 
ing, you are already a master.” * 

The problem of death is a great problem with every one of 
us; It is, however, more pressing for the sum lira it for the soldier, 
whose life is exclusively devoted to fightingt and fighting mtam 
death to fighters of cither aide. In feudal days nobody could 

*a. V. brJow, whrre Ihe Tkn mMltr letter id Y-gyu Tmjuii* 

no IcAFni on “Pfajaa Immotaltlc” i* fip. ass IT. Thu Icii^ ia o 

rnm^rkible dtwtimrnt, for it definitely establiflie* ^ relmioQgJiip between Zen 
and emronifillilLn^p- 
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pre<!icl when tfds deadly encounter might lake pluce^ and the 
samur-si worth \us imme was always lo be on llie alerts A war* 
rior-writer of the seventeen lIi eentury, Daidoji YusaHt therefore, 
writes in tim beginning of his hook called a **Frifner of 
Bushido^^ as follows: 

“The idea most vital and essential to the samurai is that of 
deaths which he ought to have before his mind day and nighty 
night and dayt from llie dawn of the first day of the year til] 
the last minute of the last day of it. When this notion takes firm 
hold of yoUf you are able to discharge your duties to their 
fullest extent: you are loyal to your master^ filial to your par¬ 
ents, and naturally can avoid all kinds of disasters, ^Tot only is 
your life itself thereby prolonged* hut your personal dignity is 
enhanced. Think whal a frail thing life is, especially that of a 
samurai. Tiiis being so, you will come to consider every day 
of your life your last and dedicate it lo the fulfillment of your 
ohligaLions, Never Id the ihoaght of a long life seize upon you* 
for then you are apt to indulge in all kinds of dissipation, and 
end your days in dire disgrace* This was the reason why Masa^ 
hige is said lo have told his son Masatsurn to keep the idea of 
death all the time before his mind,” 

The wTiler of this Primer^ has rightly given expression to 
whal has been unconsciously going on in the mind of the 
samurai generally, TJic notion of death, on the one hand, makes 
one's thought extend beyond the limitations of this finite life, 
and, on the other hand, screws it up so as to lake daily life 
seriously. It was^ therefore, natural for every sober-minded 
semurai to approach Zen with the idea of mastering death. Zen’a 
claim to handle tlus problem without appealing either to learn¬ 
ing or to moral training or to ritualism must have been a great 
attraction Eo the coin para Lively unsojihisticated mind of the 
samurai. There was a kind of logical relationship belween 
his psychoJogieal outlook and the direel pruclical leaching of 
Zen, 

I urlher, we read the following In the ffagakure: Bushido 
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mcajis the will id die. you are at the parting 

of the w’ay&t do not hesitate to choose the way to deaths No 
special reason for this except that your mind ia thus made up 
and ready to see to the business^ Some may say that if you die 
without aUaining the objeett it is a useless deaths dying like a 
dog+ But when you are at the parting of the ways* you need 
not plan for attaining tJio object. We all prefer life lo death, 
and our planning and reasoning will be naturally for life* If 
then you miss the object and are alive, you are really a coward. 
Tills is an important consideTation. Id case you die without 
achieving the object, it may be a dog-dealh—the deed of mad¬ 
ness. but there is no reflection here on your honor. In Bushido 
honor comes first. Therefore, every morning and every evenings 
have the idea of death viAudly impressed in your mind. When 
your determination to die at any moment is thoroughly estab¬ 
lished, you attain to perfect mastery of Bushido, your life will 
be faultless, and your duties will be fully discharged*” 

A commentator adds a verse by Tsukahara Bokuden; * 

for the s^tmurm to learn 
There^s one thing only\ 

One last thing — 

7*0 face death unflinchingly. 

According to Nagahama Inosuket as told In the Ilagnkure^ 
“The essence of swordsmanship consists in giving yourself up 
altogether to die business of striking down the opponent. [As 
long as you are concerned about your own safety you can never 
win in the fight.] If the enemy, too. is ready to give his life 
to it. you are then well matt bed. The final outcome will depend 
on faith and fate.’’ The commentary note on this reads: -‘Arakl 
Malayemon [a great swordsman of the early Tokugaiva era] 
gave this instruction lo his nephei'k’* Watanabe Kazumn, wlien 
they were about to engage in ihe deadly fight wdtii tlieir enemy: 

nt llic 1490-157^ bvlow further Infur 

txkallon ftboui him 
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the enemy loiieh your skin and you cul into his flesh; let 
him cut into your flesh and you pierce into his bones; let him 
pierce into your bones and you lake his lifeT In onolher pbce» 
Arnki advises: 'When you are lo measure swords with your 
enemy, be ready til all times to lay down your life before him. 
As long ns you are in the least concerned with your escaping 
safely you are doomed/ 

Furliicr, the Hagalure states: “The samurai is good for noth* 
ing unless he can go beyond life and deatli, Wlien it is said that 
all things are of one mimh you may think that tliere is such a 
thing as to he know'n as mind. Bui the fact is dial a mind at¬ 
tached to life and death must be abandoned, when you can exe¬ 
cute wonderful deeds/^ That is to say^ all iJiings are accomplislied 
when one attains a mind of “no-mind-ness" according lo the 
great Zen master, Tskuan^ as quoted below. It is a stale of mind 
which is no more troubled with the questions of death or ol 
immortality. 

Inasmuch as Tsukahara Bokuden was mcnlioued just now as 
one of those sw'ordsmen who really understood the mission of the 
sword, not as a wea|>on of murder but as an instrument of spir¬ 
itual sclfHliseipljnc, let me mention here the two he&t-known 
incidents in his life: 

When Bokuden was crossing Lake Biwa In a rowhoal with a 
number of passengers, there was among diem a rough-looking 
samurai, stalwart and arrogant in every^ possible way. He 
boasted of his skill in swordsmanship, saying that he was the 
foremost man in the art. The feUow passengers were eagerly 
listening to his blatant talk, while Bokuden was dozing as if 
nothing were going on about him. This irritated the braggart 
very much. He approaelied Bokuden and shook him, saying, 
“Vou also carry a pair of swords, why not aay a word?'* An¬ 
swered Bokuden quietly, “My art is diflerent from yours; it 
consists not in defeating otliers, but in not being defeated/" Tliis 
incensed the fellow immensely. 

“Wlial is your school then?” 
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**Minc IS known n$ the mat^katsu &choor^ {which means to 
defeat the enemy "*williout hands,*' that is, without using a 
sword). 

“Why, then, do you yourself carry a sword?” 

‘"This is meniit to do away with selhsli motives, and not to 
kill others.” 

TJie man's anger now knew no bounds, and he exclaimed in 
a most impassioned manner, “Do you really mean to fight me 
wuth no swords?” 

**Why not?” was Bokuden^s answer. 

The braggart samurai called out to tlie boatman to row to¬ 
ward the nearest land* But Bokuden suggested that it would be 
belter to go to the island farther off because the mainland 
might attract people who were liable to get somehow hurt* The 
samurai agreed. The boat headed low^ard the solitary island at 
some distance. As soon as they were near enough, the man 
jumped off the boat and ilrawing his sword was al! ready for a 
comhal. Bokuden leisurely took off hb owm sw^ords and handed 
lliem to the boatman. To all appearances he w^as about to follow 
the samurai onto the island, wlien Bokuden suddenly took the 
oar away from the boatman and^ pushing Jt against the land, 
gave a hard backstroke to the boat. Thereupon the boat made a 
precipitous departure from the islanrl and plunged into the 
deeper water safely away from the man. Bokuden smilingly re¬ 
marked, “This h my 'no-sword' school.** 

Another interesting and instructive anecdote is told of how 
Bokuden's mastery of the art really went beyond merely acquiring 
proficiency in swordplay, lie had three sons, who were all 
trained in swordsmanship* He wanted to test their attainments^ 
He placed n Utde pillow over Qie curtain at the entrance to hb 
room, and it was so arranged that a slight touch on the curtain, 
when it was raised upon entering, would make the pillow' fall 
right on one*s head* 

Bokuden called in the eldest son fim, Wlien he approached 
he noticed the pillow on the curtain, so he took it down, and 
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after entering he placed it back in the t^rigind pd^ition^ The 
second son was now called in. He touched the curtain to raise 
it, and as soon as he saw' the pillow coming down, he caught it 
in his hancls^ and then carefully put il back where it had been. 
It was the third son^s turn to touch the curtain. He came in 
brusquely, and the pillow fell right on his neck. But he cut it in 
two with his sword even before it came down on the floor. 

Bokuden passed bis judgment: ‘^Eldest son, you arc well 
qualiiied for swordsmanship.^^ So sayingt he gave him a sw'ord. 
To the second son he said, ^‘Train yourself yet nssiduously." 
But die youngest son Bokuden most severely reproved^ for he 
was pronounced to be a disgrace to his family, 

Takcda Shingen (1521—73) and Uyestigi Kemhin (1530—781 
were tw'o great generals of the sixteenth centurj% w'hen Japan 
was in a state of war within its own boundaries. The two are 
generally mentioned together, for their provinces—the one in 
the north and the other in central Japan—-lay close together, and 
they had on several occasions to fight for supremacy. They were 
well matched as able soldiers anci good rulers, and they were also 
students of Zen. Wlien Kenshin once learned that Shingen was 
suffering very much from lack of salt for his people, he supplied 
hU enemy from his own province, W'hicK facing the Japan Sea, 
produced enough salt/ In one of the pitched battles at Kawanaka- 
jima, Kenshin grew impatient, it is said, at the slow progress of 
his army, and. wishing to decide at once the fate of the <!ay, he 
personally rode into the camp of Shingen. Seeing the general 

^Tlit Halt was CAuKd in Shiiifipn^sB province oi Kal in ihm way. 

Kaj li »yTT(Hanc|rd mtHLLfLlaiD»+ and [ia p^ple k&d in h^i iUv^h i^nppjj ot 
sail ffum the wUthrtn liLfEricl fairina I hr Puciflc Bat SbinBm Wjib 

nul on IrirniLtr irrms wilfa Lbn feudal lyffLi eoveminj^ dull diiuirl, nnd iJicy 
cunlrlvnd [o withdraw ihn supply of ^alt frnm Kai. UyesUpi Kinchin -d ElrhkKc^ 
who wai also b[ wot wilb 5hin«x!-Elp beard of tl atad wn=i very much in- 
cen&vd over the cowardly allirudc of iboH war baronF^ of ihe Picihe const 
Ht thought dml any bctwrcn tb^m ougdit in be earned on on a fair 

ha^in, tbal is. tm the bjttlcbdd. Hr ihrn wroip lo ShintEi^n and if ibp 

litli'r would accept ihr nccdH ^ub^iatice from Echijto. Shingen oaturally ap^ 
pwiatCij die gcaeJmiily of HIh bi|l-hc.axli?d rivil In ibti north. 
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of Ltie opposing force quietly ^iuing on u camp chair wllJi a 
fett' of his guards^ Kenahin drew hi? sword dnd lei il fall 
squarely over the head of Shingen. sayings “Wljal would you 
say at this momenl?*"—a usual Zen question. Shiugen was not 
disturbed at all^ nrtswering, ""A snowflake on the blazing slovc/^ 
he warded off the threatening weapon with an iron fdn which 
was at the time in bis hand. The mond<^ probably never took 
place, but the story well illustrates how the two intrepid head- 
sbaven warriors were Zeiwmen. 

The way Kenshiti came to study Zen in full earnest under 
Yckiwo vras thus: When Yckiwo once gave his sermon on 
Bodhidharma's 'T know nol,” “ Kenshin was among the audience. 
He knew something of Zen and wishcti to lest this monk. He 
appeared in the dress of an ordinary samurai indistinguishable 
from the rest, and waited for the opportunity, but ihe monk 
suddenly turned toward iienshin and demanded + Lord Gen¬ 

eral! What is the meaning of Dharma^s know' nol^?” Kenshin 
was taken by surprise and did not know' what lo say, Tlierenpon 
Yekiwo continued* ''0 Lord General, why not give me an answ'cr 
today, when you talk so glibly about Zen on all other oerasions?^* * 

“ Irn A'Kayt, F, p- 

^ Dale NiiUnun une^t inlervipw wait hst Zen monk tMk plic-fl an ih? fnllnw- 
ing iT ian iirr^ Masaiiiune, whnse’ pecnas MiVijnE Fuji arc qllulfHl fiftcwhcrr 
Ipp, 33^2 fJ, wa& B. great sluJnnt of Zell. Ife wUilicd to Imvc a gO«>ii abbul 
for the Zen tfinplc where hi? ancMiral aplthi eciBhrined. and i e^rtain 
tnutik residing in an inaa^nEfu^ati! connta-y temple WS-I ?ecnmmrndai (& him. 

lEbing to tcti hi* attainmcflt, he invited the monk tti hh castle in SeOiJaL 
The mcKifc, wIiLfte name wa* Rinnan, an^cepled the invilanon. and oq the Jay 
agreed up^n he eame lip to tine cily. Re wa* al oute inlr> Lnrd ^llasi- 

mune'a roflidence^ A tier walking ihrtpugh a Inne comdor, he was inld thai 
the Lonl was wailing in one of the adjolniPR room?. Hr op^ried ihe sliding 
iluiir lo p-nter Ih# rosmiK hu t n&bedy wa* I here*. Sa, pa?em|C llliviugh it* he 
went into another room at the back of it. Si ill nobody j^rected hitn. Feallng this 
fttraJT-ge, lie proceeded further on. When tie opened the door* Lord Masamune 
unex peetediy welcomed him with a drawn *word, with which he ^erffied ready 
||> strike the monk, sJtvinR. "What wunld you say at this mDmeni of life and 
dcalh?" Rin an seemed mt at all frijj^htopoH al thJi^ most extraordinary way 
of greelln^ on the pan of his Ixiid. Hr lo^t no lime in stepping: forward nn- 
demeal h the *word and. takin^l hold of ^^ll^amllIle"5 wai?l. fiase him a w-vera 
siLuking. The Krrat war-^od and the hnrd ol the enUre nufthcs-iteni proyine« 
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Kf^nshin^s pride gave way. He now began to study Zen most 
seriously under the leadership of this monk, who u&cd to tell 
him I "if you are really desirous of maslcring Zen, it la necessary 
for you once to give up your life and to plunge right into the 
pit of death.” 

Kenshin later left the following admonition for hla retainers: 
■'Tliose who cling to life die* and those who defy death live. The 
essential thing is the mind* l*ook into this mind and firmly lake 
hold of it, and you will underatand that there ia sometliing in 
you which is above birth-and-deatii and which is neither droi<vned 
in water nor burned by fire. I have myaelf gained an insight 
into ihig samadhi and know w'hat ! am telling you. Those who 
are reluctant to give up their lives and embrace death are not 
true warriors/’ 

Shingen also made reference to Zen and death in hb "Xonsli- 
tution**^: "Tay proper reverence to the gods and the Buddha, 
When your thoughts are Lu accord with the Buddha's, you will 
gain more power. If your domination over others issues from 
your evil thoughts, you will be exposed, you are doometL Next, 
devote yoursebes to die study of Zen. Zen has no secrets other 
than seriously thinking about birlh-and^death/" 

From tlicse atatements we can see unmistakably dial there b 
an inner necessary relationship betw^een Zen and the warrior^s 
life. This is readily explained also from die behavior of the 
Zen masters themselves, who sometimes even seem to make 
sport of death. Shingen^s Zen teacher was Kwaisen, abbot of 
Yerin^ji, in die province of Kai. After Shingen's death, the 

oJ Japan ih^n cxclaimedi, “Wliai a dani^cTCHia Iricfc y&u PiiHhuig Lim 

away, the nsonk rettiit^d, “O ikia pfrcientian^ maul” 

Id olden many wuch ci^rauniera Uwik plm.'a t»^lwccB Im monk» juad 

/rudal lord# 'whe HanEed prrfloaaJly anJ in a rfAHetk manner |q leit the 
monkj with Tegard to ihcir ^AjdnD practice and undcraEandma cf Zen. BrinH 
warriort wha haJ To face death miiy moment, even in ilwir auppt^cdJy peace¬ 
ful homr life, they wep: to be trained in ihla cbjcciively and not achoLaall- 
cally. Tber not want philwplii^ or relj^ion bo callid, ihcy wanti^ii only 
iome praciJcd Kuide imniedialcly cflectiffcc In ihcir prurcBaiohal life, Zen was 
tbs vsiy lhm£ they needctl 
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monastery was besieged by the soldiers of Oda Nobunpga on 
I he ihird of Aprib 1S82, because the abbot refused to give up 
Nobunaga^a enemies,, who had laken refuge in il. The soldiers 
forced all the monks, including Kwaisen himself, to go np to 
the lop alory of the monastery gulc. The plan was to burn the 
recaloitranU alive by setting the whole edifice on fircn TJie monks 
headed by llie abbot quietly gathered and sot erossdcggedp taking 
their seats in due order in front of the Buddha image. The 
abbot gave his last sermon in his usual manner, sayings “We 
iLre now encircled by the flames, and how would you revolve 
your Wheel of tJie Dlianna at this critien] mom cut? Let each 
one of you say a worch” Thereupon, each e?Epressed himself 
according to his light of understonding. When all wore finished, 
the abbot gave his view and all entered into the RTC-samadhL 
The abbot's words were these: 

for a peaceful mcMiatha^ ire need not to go to the mouFitains 
and streams; 

W^/ten thoughts are quieted down, fire itself is cool and re¬ 
freshing. 

Tlie Japan of the sixteenth century, from a certain point of 
vieWp produced many fine specimens of humanity. The country 
W'as tom to pieces, as il were, politically and soeinlly. All over 
Japan the feudal lonls were at war with one another. The 
masses must have suffered very much, hut ibis deadly compe¬ 
tition for military and political supremacy among the soldier 
classes helped to strain the mental and moral powers to the 
utmost in every possible way. Virility asserted itscU in various 
departments of life. We can say that most of the virtue com¬ 
posing Bushido were formed in this periodt and that Shingeu 
and Kenshin were typical representatives of the samurai-lords. 
They both were personally brave and never flinched in the face 
of death; they were wise and though if ul and resourceful not only 
in war but in governing the people under them; they were not 
merely fighters^ ignorant and callous, they were accomplished in 
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Literature and highly religious. It Is interesting that both Shingen 
and Kenshin were great Buddhists. Shingen's secular name is 
Harunobu and Kenshin'a Tenitorat but they are belter known by 
their Buddhist tillesH They were both educated in youth at 
Buddhist monasteries^ and they had their heads shaven in their 
middle years, calling tliemsclves **Nyudo'^ of Buddhism. Ken- 
shin was a celibate and vegetarian like the Buddhist monks. 

Like most Japanese of culture, they loved Nature and com¬ 
posed poems both in Japanese and in Chinese. One ol the 
poems Konshin wrote while engaged in a campaign In the neigh¬ 
boring provinces, reads in snbslanee: 

The bracing, frosty autumnal air descends upon the soldiers 
in 6«?owoc, 

The nighi is advancing^ the imtd geese fn orderty formation 
are seen firing in the moonlight. 

The mourttains of Ecchu arc silhouetted over against the 
dreamy waves of Npto Bay — 

IT hat a splendid view this ts, and how e7itranced f 

Albeit that we are far away from the people at home^ who 
may be thinking of our e^cpeditiou [beneath the same 
moonlight]^ 

Shingen^s appreciation of Nature was by no means inferior 
to that of bis rival in Echigo. Wlitti he once visited a Buddhist 
temple in the remoter part of his province, where Acala- 
vidya-raja (Fudo Myoo) w^aa enshrinedt the abbot of a monastery 
nearby requested him to pa&s by it on hia way home. Shingen 
first declined the invitation, saying that he was busily preparing 
for a campaign taking place in a few days and would not have 
time to call on the abbot just now^ and he added lhal when he 
came back from the engagement, he would surely visit the 
monastery. But the abbot (who by the way was llic one w^ho 

“Olemny, ^^cntcrinB the-, puth^" thill ivv llic iFpirituAl pallii or the Dudithist 

life. 


later allowed himself to be burned alive in the hands of Oda 
Nobunaga's soldiers} insisted^ chErries are |usl beginning 
to bloom, and 1 have already set up a fine seal for you wliene you 
can enjoy the glorious spring. ! hope you will nol fail to ap¬ 
preciate ibe flowers. 

Shingen aequicsced; u-ould noL do to set my face against 
the cherries, and then T ought also to mind the pressing mvitaLion 
of the abbot." 

In appreciation of the fine opportunity to enjoy the flowers 
and an unworhlly conVErsation wdth the abbots Slungen com¬ 
posed the following verse in Japanese: 

// / h^d not hud this invitaiian from my friend^ 

ffow greattr f should hove missed this magnificent sight of 
the cAerr>' blossoms! 

The monastery might be found ail swathed in snow next 
spring 

Jf'hen 1 proposed to visit i/*” 

Sueh a disinlerested enjoyment ol Nature as shown by 
Shingen and Kenshin, even in the midst of warlike activities. Is 
known as furyu^ and those wJihout this feeling of ftlryn are 
classed among the most uncultured in Japan. The feeling is not 
merely acstheticaL it lias also a religious significonce. tl is per¬ 
haps the same mental attitude that has created the custom 
among cdlured Japanese of writing a verse in either Japani^e 
or Chinese at the moment of death. The verse is known as the 
''parling-wilhdlfe verse.’^ The JapancsE have been taught and 

Tlir i(ms of ihff cherry btu&wtiaj^ ilnyllg the Jt|kinf^ bt^ slwir 

Mnand nmufTr Them wis opcf^H in the KiKi^tikkftwa ilu n in thr liiy^ nf 
ihl^ S waniJin prisQorr -who wds dL^tinnJ to hi' nurCuInt 

before spnng. She uned m In^ik ciut from Uct win [low, Jindn ulnervin^ a 
rherry-tfeir, *lw wwhed lo «r U hlcrom, Wlien th? sentence waj she 

expre««ed her inti-nsw dnire to iet llir tree in biewm before fihe ported for¬ 
ever from thift earth. The jailer wift ■ kinii-beoried mnn who Lmdei^iocHi 
furyu, and lie ps^rontetl her last wi&k It i» sJlid thdl the wnmen mel her droth 
\n ibe spirir The eherry camp to be known Uy bfT namOx AMiJimao. 
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trained to he able to find a moments leisure in detach them* 
selves from the inlensest excilements in which they may happen 
to he placed, Death 15 the most serious afFair absorbing all one^a 
attention, but die cultured Japanese think they oygiit to he able 
to transcend it and view it objectively* The custom of leaving a 
farewell song, though not necessarily observed universally by 
the cultured even in feudal day 5 , started in all likelihood in the 
Kamakura period widi the Zen monks and I heir foUow^ers, When 
the Buddha passed into Nm-^a, he had his disciples about 
him and gave them his farewTil exhortation, Tliis must have 
been imitated by the Chinese Buddhists^ especially by the Zen 
Buddhists, who left instead of a farewell instruction for their 
followers an expression of their own views ol life* 

Takeda ShiugenV farewell words w^ere a quotation from 
Zen literature: *"11 is largely left to her own natural bodily per- 
fectiout and she has no special need to resort to artificial coloring 
and powdering in order to look beautiful.” This refers to the 
absolute perfection of Reality, from which we all come and to 
which we all return and in which we all arc; a world of multi¬ 
tudes passes away and comes again^ but what is at the back 
of it always retains its perfect beauty unchangingly, 

L'yesugi Kenshin eompo^ied his own verses, the one in 
Qimcsc and the other in Japanese, tJiug; 

Even a Ufe-tong prosperity is but one cup of sole; 

A life 0 / forty-nine years is passed in a dreum,* 

/ knoje not whal life is, nor deatft. 

Year in year oui —oii biU a dream. 

Both Heaven and Hell are left behind; 
t stand in the moonlit dawn. 

Free from clouds of attachmeni. 

Following are accounts of the deaths of the Kamakura war¬ 
riors as recorded in the Taiheiki {compiled late in the four¬ 
teenth eenlury)^ which will clarify^ side by side with those of 
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the Yerinji monks, the influence of Zen on Bushido, csi>e€ially 
m regord ta llieLr atLilude louard death. 

Among the retainers o<f Hojo Takatoki, livho was the Iasi of 
the Hojo family, there was one Shiaku Shinsakon Nyudo, not 
very high in the officio! rank of IIir samurai hierarchy of 
Kamakura. When he was about to commit suicide to follow his 
master, whose destiny was going to be sealedt be called in hia 
eldest son, Saburozaejiion!« and said to him: Kamakura is 
doomed, as it la surrounded by enemies on all sides, and I am 
going to share the fate of die master as Jiis loyal follower. But 
you are still young and have not yet been in active service and 
are not so intimately related to the master as I have been. You 
manage to escape the approaching tragedy, and after saving your 
life you must become a monk and serve the Buddha and look 
after the spiritual welfare of us aU. Nobody will blame you for 
doing 

Saburozaemon, however, showed no inclination to follow lib 
father’s rational advice, for he said: “Even tliough 1 have not 
yet'been actively and personally connected with our master;^ as 
your son 1 have been brought up under the benevolent protec¬ 
tion of his grace. If 1 already followed the life of monkhood, it 
would be a different matter- Having been born into the family 
of a samurai, liow can 1 leave you and our roaster and save 
myself to become a monk? No shame is greater than this. If 
you are to share the destiny of our master, let me be your guide 
|o die next world,” Even before he finished his lost sentence, he 
disemboweled himself and gave up llie ghosts 

Hb brother Shirp, observing this, hastily prepared to follow 
his example. But the father Nyudo stopped him and said, '"Do 
not be so hasty. You must follow order and wait for me/' Shiro 
pul his dagger back into its scabbard and sat meekly before his 
father, waiting the latter’s further command. The father now told 
him to bring him o chair. He sat in it crossr-legged in the 
fashion of a Zen monk, and quietly making ink dipped his 
brush into It and wrote his song of death on a piece of paper: 
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//uWmg j&rtk this swords 
/ cat vacuity in Umin; 

In the midst of the great fire^ 

A stream of refreshing breeze! 

When he finished writing* hr commilied suicicle like ihe brave 
samurai that he and Shiro ODuipleted the deed by cutting 
of! his fathcT^s head in necordiLnce with ihe samurai code of 
honor. As to himsall. using tlie same sword he pierced his own 
body with it up to ihe hill and fell forward on the ground dead. 

At ihe time of tJie Hojo dowitfalh there was another Zen war¬ 
rior called Nagasaki Jiro Takashige, He called on his Zen 
masler, who also happened lo be ihe teacher of Hojo Takatokl, 
and asked, ^How should a brave warrior behave at a moment 
like this?” The Zen teacher al once said, **Go straight forward 
wielding your sw^ord!*’ Tlic warrior at once perceived vi‘hal 
it meant. He fought most gallantly unliL e^thausted, lie fell be¬ 
fore his master, Takatoki. 

This was indeed the kind of spirit Zen cuftivated among its 
warrior followers. Zen did nol necessarily argue with them about 
immortality of the soul or righteousness or the divine way or 
ethical conduct, hut it simply urged going ahead with whatever 
eonclusion rational or irrational a man has arrived aL Philosophy 
may safely be left with inteUcctual minds; Zen wants to act, 
and the most effective act, once the mind is made up, is Id go 
on without looking backward. In this respect, Zeu is indeed the 
religion of the samurai warrior. 

**To die isagi-yoku** is one of the thoughts very dear to the 
Japanese heart. In some dcatlis, if this characteristic is presenl^ 
crimes committed by the offenders are judged even charitably, 
hagbyoku means “leaving no regrets,” illi a clear conscience/^ 
‘Mike a brave man.” “wdlh no reluctance,” *'in full possession of 
mind," and so on. The Japanese hole to see death met irresolutely 
and lingeringly; they desire to be blown uwoy like the cherries 
before the wind, and no doubt dds Japanese attitude tow^ard 
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death must have gone very well with (he tcaclimg of Zen. The 
Japanese may not have any specific philosophy of life, but they 
have decidedly one of death, which may sometimes appear to be 
that of recklessness. Tlic spirit of the samurai deeply breathing 
Zen into itself propagated its philosophy even among the mosses. 
The latter, even when they arc not particularly trained in the 
way of the warrior, hove imbibed his spirit and arc ready to 
sacrifice their lives for any cause they think worthy. This has 
repeatedly been proved in the wars Japan has so far had to go 
through. A foreign writer ” on Japanese Buddhism aptly remarks 
that Zen is the Japanese cliaracier. 


jBThii ii ffithef Trom Sir Gwupe ImoV mn Jfiiwii or Imm thr lai^ 

Sir Charlcft EJioi» hovk on Buddkis^Ek. li Ia po«fiblc, Itctwrvw, tbnl I got it 
from one of ihc convcmilionA I had wjtb Dr^ Elicit while he wat tiUl lUvei, 
wlirn hr firqnrlltly vi»ilwJ Kyala, fCJ. Ik-IuW, pp. S4S f.l 
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Zen and Swordsmanship 
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“rpHE swcmu is iht soul of the samurai”: therefor?, when 

X the samurai is the subject, the sword inevitably comes 
\^'ith him. The samurai who wishes to be faithful to his vocation 
wilt have first of all to ask himself the question: How sliall 1 
transcend birth and death so that 1 can be ready at any moment 
10 give up my life if necessary for my Lord? Tliis means exposing 
himself before tho enemy's swordstroke or directing his own 
sword toward himself. The sword thus becomes most intimately 
connected with the life of the samurah and it has become the 
symbol of loyalty and sclf-sacrifice. The reverence universally 
paid to it in various ways proves this. 

The sword has thus a double office to perform: to destroy 
anything that opposes tlic will of its owner and to sacrihee all 
the impulses that arise from the instinct of self prcscrvalion. 
The one relates lUtelf to the spirit of patriotism or sometimes 
militarism, while the other has a religious connotation of toyally 
and self-sacrifice. In the case of the former, very rrequcntly the 
sword may mean destruction pure and simple, and then it is the 
symbol of force, sometimes devilish force. U musU there fore, be 
controlled and consecrated by the second function. Its consci* 
enlious owner is ahvays mindful of this truth. For tlicn destruc¬ 
tion is turned against the evil spirit. The sword comes to be 
identified witii the annihilation of things that lie in the way of 
peace, justice, progresst and humanity. It stands for all dial is 
desirable for the spiritnal welfare cf the world at large. It is 
now the embodiment of life and not of death. 
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Zen speaks of the sword of life and ihe sword of death, and 
it is the work of a great Zen masler lo know when and how Eo 
wield either nf lhem+ MahjusrI carries a sword in his right hand 
and a sylra in his left. This may remitid us of the prophet 
MohanimcdT but the sacred sword of MahjuirT is not lo kill any 
sentient beings, but our own greecL angert and folly* It is directed 
tow^nrd ourselvest for when this is done the outside world, which 
is the reflection of what is within us, becomes also free from 
greed, anger, and folly, Acala (FnJo Mydo) also carries a sword, 
and he will destroy all the enemies who oppose the practice of 
the Buddhist virtues. Alatijum is positive, Acala is negative. 
Acalo's anger bums like o fire and will not be put down until it 
burns up the last camp of the enemy: he will then assume his 
original features as the Vairocana Buddha^ whoiSe servant ond 
manifestation he is. The Vairocana holds no sword, he i$ tlic 
sword itself, sitting alone vrith all the worlds witldn himself. In 
die following mondo, “the one sword"" signifies this sword: 

Kusunoki Masashige (1294-1336) came lo a Zen monastery 
at Hyogo when he was about to meet the overwhelming army 
of Ashikaga Takaiiji (130S—l3o8l at the Minatogawa, and asked 
the master^ "‘When a man is at the parting of the ways between 
life and deatht how' should he behave?^® Answered the master, 
“Cut off your dualism, and let llie one sword stand serenely by 
itself against the sky!^ ^ This absolute ^"one sword"* is neither 
tlic sword of life nor itse sword of death, it is the sword from 
which this world of dualities issues and in which they all have 
their beings it is llie Vairocana Baddha himself* You take hold 
of him, and you knoiv how^ to behave where ways part. 

The sword here represents the force of intuitive or instinctual 
directness, which unlike the intellect does not divide itself, 
blocking its own passageway. It marches onward without looking 
backward or sideways. It is like Chuang-lzii"s disaecling knife 
that cuts along the joints as if they were waiting to he separated, 

* Liti^rally. “Cat ofi iwu hfidA ht oae *liad ffnlcl [he 

fkyr 
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Chuan^-tzu would say then: Ttie joints separate by themselves, 
and then die knlfe^ even after rnany years of uset is ^ ?haq) as 
when it first came from the hands of llie grinder. The One 
Sword of Reality never wears out after cutting up ever so many 
victims of selfishness- 

The sword is also connected with Shinto, But ! do not think 
that it has attained In diis connection so highly dcvelopcfl a spir¬ 
itual significance as in Buddhism, U still betrays its naturalisltc 
origin. It is not a symbol but an object endowed with some 
mysterious power. In the feudal days of Japan, tJie samurai 
class cherished this kind of idea toward the sword, altliough it 
is difficult to define exactly what was going on in their minds. 
At least they paid the utmost respect to it; at the samurai's 
death it was placed beside bis bed, and wlien a child was bom 
it found its place in the room* The ides was probalily to prevent 
any evil spirits from entering the room that might interfere with 
the safety and happiness of the departed or the coming spirit. 
Here lingers an animistic way of thinking. The idea of a sacred 
sword, toop may be interpreted in this way. 

It is noteworthy that, when making swordst the swordsmiili 
invokes tlic aid of the guardian god. To invite him to ihe 
workshop, the smith surrounds it with consecrated ropc«, thus 
excluding evil spiritSt while he goes through the ceremony of 
ablution and dons the ceremonial dress in which he works. While 
striking the iron bar and giving it baths of fire and water» the 
smith ond his helper are in the most intensified state of mind. 
Confident the gotTs help will be given to their work, they exert 
themselves to the Jim it of their powders, mental, physical, and 
spirilnaL The sword thus produced is a true work of art. TJic 
Japanese sword must reflect something deeply appealing to the 
soul of the people. They look at it, indeed, not as a weapon of 
destruction but as an object of inspiration. Hence the legend of 
Okazaki Masamunc the swordsmhh and his products. 

Masamunc flourished in the latter part of the Kamakura 
era, and Ins works are uniformly prized by all the sword 
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connoi^UTB for tlieir excellent qualities. As far as the edge of 
llic blade is concerned, Masamune may not exceed iMuramasa, 
one of his aJjicst discJpies, but Masamunc is said to have some¬ 
thing morally inspiring that comes from his personality* Tlie 
legend goes thus: When someone waa trying to lest the sharp¬ 
ness of a Muramasa, he placed it in a current of water and 
watched how it acted against the dead leaves flowing down¬ 
stream. He saw^ that every leaf that met the blade was cut in 
twain+ He then placed a Masamunc^ and be was surprised to 
find that the leaves avoided the bladc^ Tlie Masamune was not 
bent on killing, jt was more than a cutting implementt whereas 
the Muramasa could not go beyond cutting, diere wag nothing 
divinely inspiring in tl. The Muramasa is terrible, the Masamune 
is humane. One is despotic and imperialistic, the odicr is super¬ 
human* if we may use this form of expression. Masamune abnosl 
never engraved bis name on the hill, although this was customary 
with swordsmitlis. 

The No play Kokaji gives us some idea about tlie moral 
and religious significance of the sword among the Japanesen 
The play w-as probably composed in the Ashlkaga era. The 
Emperor Ichijo (reigned once ordered a sword to 

be made by Kokaji Mimechika, who was one of the great sword- 
smitlis of the day, Muneclvika fell greatly honored, but be could 
not fill the order unless he had nn able assistant equal in skill 
to himself. He prayed to the god of Inari, who was his guardian 
god, to send him someone fully competent for the work. In the 
meantime he prepared his sacred piatfoim in due accordance with 
the traditional riles. When all the process of purification wm 
completed, he olTered this prayer: ^*The work 1 am going to 
undertake is not juat for my selfish glorification; it is to obey 
the august order of the Emperor who reigns over Ifte entire 
world. ! pray to all the gods numbering as many as the sands 
of Ganga to cOme here and give their help to Uils humble Mune- 
chika, who is now' going to do his utmost to produce a $word 
wortliy of the virtue of the augugl patron.” Looking upward to 
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iJicr sky and proslraling hims<?lf on the grounds he offers to ihe 
gods the mi5a ~ aymholfc of his mosl earnest desire to accomplish 
the work successfully. Would that the gcwls might have pity on his 
sincerity! A voice is now heard from somewhere: ^‘Pray^ pray^ 
0 Munechika, in aU humbleness and in all earnestness. The lime 
b come to strike the iron. Trust the gods and the work will he 
done/* A mysterious figure appeared before him and helped 
him in hammering the healed iron, which came out of the forge 
in due lime with every desirable mark of perfection and auspi- 
cion&ness. The Rniperor w'aa pleased with the sword^ which was 
worthy to he treasured as sacred and merit-producing. 

As sometlting of divinity enters in to the making of the sw'ord, 
its owner and user ought also to respond to the inspiration. He 
ought to be a spiritual man. not an agent of Lrulality. HLs mind 
ought to be at one with the soul Avliich animates the cold steel. 
Tlie great swordsmen have never been tired of instilling this 
feeling into the minds of their pupils. When the Japanese say 
that the sword is the soul of the samurai, we must rememher 
all that goes with it, as 1 have tried to set forth above: loyalty, 
self-sacrifice, reverence, benev‘olcnce+ and the cultivation of other 
higher feelings. Here is the true samurai. 


2 

IT WAS naitirah therefore, for the samurai, who carried two 
swords—the longer one for attack and defense and the shorter 
one for self-destruction when necessary—to train himself with 
the utmost zeal in the art of swurdsmanship. He could never be 
separated from tlie weapon that wa$ the supreme symbol of his 
dignity and honor. Traitilng in its use was^ besides its practical 
purpose^ conducive to his moral and spiritual enhancement. It 
was here that tlae swordsman joined hands with Zen. Although 

^Ot L 11 l» a pcndjml d| paper ciillingn^ ihal u symMically oft TnJ 

Kq the SkinlD gods. 
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this fad has already been demonstrated to a certain extentt I 
wish to give here further quotatjojis illuminative of the intimate 
relationship between Zen and tlie sword, in the form of Ta- 
kuaii"s“ letter to Yagyu Tajima no kami Munenori * (1571- 
1646) concerning the relationship between Zen and the art of 
swordsmanship. 

As the letter is long and somewhat repetitive^ I have con¬ 
densed or paraphrased it here, trying to prcserV'c the important 
thoughts of the original, and sometimes interpolating ex plana' 
tions and notes. It Is an important document in more ways than 
one, as it touches upon the essential teaching of Zen as well as 
the secrets of art generally- In Japan, perhaps as in other coun¬ 
tries too, mere technical knowledge of an art is not enough to 
make a nmn really its master; he ought to have delved deeply 
into the inner spirit of it. This spirit u grasped only when his 
mind is in complete harmony wdth the principle of life itself * 
that 15, when he attains lo a certain slate of mind known as 
muskin (uit4sm in Chinese), “no-mind,^ In Buddhist phrase' 
olog)% it means going beyond die dualism of all forms of life 
and death, good and evil, being and non-being. This is where all 
arts merge Inlo Zen. In this letter to the great master of swords- 
manshipt Takuan strongly emphasizes the significance of nuisAij?, 
which may he regarded in a way as corresponding to lire concept 
of the unconscious. Psychologically speaking, this state of mind 
gives itself up unreservedly to an unknown "^power” that comes 
to one from nowhere and yet seems strong enough lo possess 
the whole held of consciousness and make it work for the un¬ 
known, flerEhy he hccomc$ a kind of automaton, so lo speak, 
as far as his own consciousness is concerned. But, as Takuan 
explains, it ought not to be confused with the helpless passivity 

J5J ^ Tdktaiti tl 5t3—164!>| I he abbni of DaJt&kuji, U 3 KyolO'. He wi-i [q* 

hj file third S>ujgun, Tokug^vea lyerfliiftu, tn como to Tokyo^ whore 
tyrmit»u built # greNl Ztn tcmplo^ calM Tukaiji aqd him itt faunder. 

^BoioUKcd to ft greftt family of sirerdimirn hti urishinK in the earty Tnku|ti.wi] 
or®. TftJiuiB n& katiil was thfi reftcher of l^euuuu And studied under 
Tftkuifta. 
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of an inoTganic thing, such as a piece of rock or a block of wood. 
He is ‘‘ujiconsciously conscious” or '^consciously unconscious.” 
With this preliminary remark, tlie following inatrucLioo of Ta- 
ktian ^vill become intelligible. 


TAKUAN^S LETTEH TO 
YAGYU T A JIM A NO KAMI M iU N E X 0 R [ ON 
THE MYSTERY OF PRAJNA ]^t^fOYABLE 


Affects Attendant on the Abiding Stage of Ignorance ^ 

''iGNOBANCE*^ (nvidyi) means the absence of enlighten¬ 
ment, that is, delusion. The ^'abiding sluge*^ means ''iJie point 
where the mind stops to abidc.^^ In Buddhist training we speak 
of fifty-two Stages, of which one is a stage where the mind 
attaches itself to any object U encounters. This attaching is 
known as tomarn^ "stopping’^' or “abiding,” The miod stops 
with one object instead of flowing from oue object to anotJicr 
[as tlie mind acts when it follows its ow^n niilure]. 

In the case of swordsmanship, for instance, when the opponent 
tries to strike you^ your eyes at once cateh the movement of his 
sw'ord and you may strive to follow it. But as soon as this takes 
place, you cease to he master of yourself and you arc sure to be 
beaten. Tins is called “slopping,” [But there ia another way of 
meeting the opponent's $word.] 

No doubt you see ibe sword about to strike you, but do not 
let your mind “stop” there. Have no intention to counterattack 
him in response to his threatening move, cherish no calculating 

^ Buctiliiisai] tom«tirnei di^ilpiniubcfl (ifiy4wo iinge* Jf^jidirvK ap 

tQ iliB EUpreuit cflliBhicumml (jAmWAj), ^Ipioranct" may lx 

ivfcardpd u the dm ol ibow and ih^ Wm) ant aUrt^tivc 

dinlurbancei wbJtli accompany ttMsw wlio abide <m. ibii ftaiic. In Japmtw, 
“ignorance" ii miiiFiyo and ^affect*” is Aeand. 
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tlioughts whatever. You simply perceive the opponent's move* 
you do nol allow your mind to with you move on just 

as you are toivard the opponent and make use of hia attack by 
turning it on to himself. Then his sword meant to kill you will 
become your <^yn\ and the weapon wUl fall on the opponent 
himself* 

In Zen, this is knowii as "seizing; the enemy^s spear and using 
it as the weapon to kill hlm.’^ The idea is that the opponent's 
sword being transferred into your hands becomes the instrument 
of his ow'n destruction, Thi^ is ^'Jio-sword'^^ in your terminology- 
As soon as the mind "^stops** with an object of whatever nature— 
be it the opponent's sword or your own. the man himself bent 
on striking or the sword in his hands, the mode or the measure 
of the move—you cease to be master of yourself and are sure 
to fall a victim to the enemy's sword. W\im you set yourself 
against him* your mind will be carried away by him. Therefore^ 
do not even think of yourself. [That is to say, the opposition 
of subject and object i$ to be transcended,] 

For beginners, it is not a bad idea to keep the mind 
thoughtfully applied to their own disciplining. It h important 
not to gel your attention arrested by the sword or by the meas¬ 
ure of its movement, "Wlien your mind is concerned with the 
sword, you become your own captive. This is all due to your 
mind being arrested by something external and losing Lta master^ 
ship, This^ I believe^ is all very- weU knowm to you; I only coll 
your attention to U from my Ken point of view. In Buddhism, 
this "slopping’’ mind U called delusion, hence "^Aflccls Attendant 
on the Abiding-stage of Ignorance,** 

[Tlie swordsman’s "unconscious** and the psychoanalysts* "un¬ 
conscious” are nol to be confused, for the former is free from 
llic notion of the self. The perfect sw'ordsman takes no cognizance 
of the enemy*s petsonalily, no more than of his own. For he Is an 
indifferent onlonker of the fatal drama of life and death in wbich 
he himself is the most active participant, fn spile of all the 
concEiTi he has or ought to have, he is above himself, he Iran- 
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scends the duaJistic eomprehensiojj of the silitation, yet he is 
not a contemplative mystic, he is in the thickeal of the deadly 
combat. This distinction is to be rememhcfed when w'c compofc 
Eastern culture with Western. Even in such arts as that of 
swordsmanship, in which the principle of opposition is most tn 
evidence, the one who is to be most intensely interested in it is 
advised to be liberated from the idea.] 


Prajria linniovable 

(PBAJXA is possessed by all Buddhas and also by all sentient 
beings. It is transcendental wisdom flowing through the relativity 
of tilings] and it remains immovable, though this does not mean 
the immovahility or insensibility of such objects as a piece of 
wood or rock. It is tlie mind Itself endowed with infinite motili¬ 
ties; it moves forward and backward, to the left and to the 
right, to every one of the ten quarters, and know's no hindrances 
in any direction, Prajna Immovable is this mind capable of 
infinite movements, 

There is a Buddhist god called Fudo Myoo (Acak->’idya- 
raja), the Immovable. He is represented holding a sword in his 
right hand and a rope in his left. His teeth are bared and his 
eyes glare angrily. He stands up threateningly in order to destroy 
the devils who try to do harm to Buddha's teaching. Though 
he is thus seen assuming a realistic form, he is not hiding any¬ 
where on earth. He is the symbolic protector of Buddhism, 
essentially incarnating Prajna Immovable for us sentient bcinp. 
When the ordinary people confront him, they are reminded of 
what he stands for and will refrain from interfering with the 
spread of Buddiiist doctrine. The wise, on the other hand, who 
are approaching a state of enlightenment, ^eaUrA^ that Fudo 
symboliacs Prajna Immovable as the destroyer of delnsion. He 
who thus becomes enlightened and carries on his life ns ex¬ 
emplified by Fudo Myod wiU not be touched even by devilish 
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spirits. The My56 is the symbol ol immovEibility both of mind 
and body* Not to move means not to ^‘stop” wlih an object 
tliai is seen. For as it is seen it passes on and the mind is 
not arrested- Wlien the mind ^*slopa^^ with each object as it 
is presented, the mind is disturbed with all kinds of tliought 
and iEeling. The “siopping^^ inevitably leads to ibc moving that 
is disturbance. Though the mind is thus subject to ^"stoppings ” 
It in itself remains uitmovedt bowever superficially it may seem 
so. 

For instance^ suppose ten men are opposing you. each in suc¬ 
cession ready to strike you ivith a sword. As scon as one is 
disposed of. you will move on to another without permitting the 
mind to ‘"stop” with any. However rapidly one blow may follow^ 
another, you leave no lime to intervene between the twm* Every 
one of the ten will thus be successively and successfully dealt 
wilh. This is possible only w hen the mind moves from one object 
to another wLtliout being "gtopped^^ or arrested by anyth ing. 
If the mind is unable to move on tn this fashion, it is sure to 
lose the game somewhere between livo enconnlers. 

Kwannon Bosatsu (Avalokitesvara) is sometimes represented 
with one thousand arms, each holding a different instrument. 
If his mind "slops” with the use, for instance^ of a bow, all the 
other arms, 999 in number^ will be of no use w^hatever. It U 
only because of his mind not **stopping” with the use of one 
arm but moving from one instrument to another that all his 
arms prove usefid with the utmost degree of efficiency. Even 
Kwannon cannot be expected to equip himself with one thousand 
arms nn one body. The figure is meant to demonstrate that, 
w'hen Prajfia Immovable is reaJiied, even as many as one 
thousand arms on one body may each and aU be serviceable in 
one way or anoLher, 

[ will give another illustration: ^'lien I look at a tree, I 
perceive one of the leaves is red, and my mind '‘slops” with this 
leaf. When this happens, 1 see just one leaf and fail to take 
cognizance of the innumerable other leavca of the tree, if in- 
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stead of this 1 Jook at the tree wilhout any preconceived ideas, 
J shall see aU the leaves. One leaf ellecUvely “stops^" my mind 
from seeing all the rest. Bur when the mind moves on ivithout 
'"slopping/' it takes up hundreds of tliousancia of leaves without 
fail. When this is understood we are Kwarmonsp 

The simple-minded bow' before Kwannon, taking him for an 
extraordinary being simply because his one body is seen as in 
possession of one thousand arms and one thousand eyes. Some, 
lioweverj whose intelligence docs not go very far^ deny the 
reality of Kivannon, saying, ""How can one person be provided 
with so tdoiiy arras as one thousand?’* Those who know ilie 
reason of things will neither blindly believe nor hastily negate. 
They w ill discover dial it is the wifidom of Buddhism to demon* 
slrale the rationality of things by means of one objcei. This is 
also die case with otlier seJiools of teaching, especially with 
Shintoism. Those symbolical hgures are not to be taken naively 
as dicy appear, nor arc they to be rejected as irrational. One 
must know that tlicre is reason in thenii Reasons may be varied, 
hut dicy all point ultimately to one Lruth, 

Beginners nil start from the hrst stage of Ignoranec and Af- 
fcclSt finally reaelring that of Prajna Iraraovable^ and when they 
reach the final stage they find that it stands next to the first 
stagep There is reasoD for this. 

To state it in terms of sw^ordsmiuiship, the genuine beginner 
knows nothing about the way of holding and raanuging the 
sword, and much less of his concern for himself, WJien die 
opponent tries to strike him, he instinctively parries it. This is 
all he can do. But as soon as the training starts, he is taught 
how to handle Ihc sword, where to keep the mind, and many 
other technical tricks—which makes his mind ^'stop" at various 
junctures. For this reason wdienever he tries to strike the oppo¬ 
nent he feels unusually liampered^ [he bos lost altogether die 
original sense of innocence and freedom]. But as days and 
years go by, as his training acquires fuller maturity, his bodily 
attitude and his way of managing die sw'ord advojice toward 
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^^no-mind-nesii/* which resembles the stale of mind he had at 
the very beginning of iraining when he knew nothings when he 
yras aUogether ignorant of the art. The beginning and the end 
Ums lorn into nexldoor neighbors. Fir^t w'e start counting one, 
three, and when finally ten b counted we relum to one. 
In musical scales, one may start with the lowest pitch and 
gradually ascend to the highral. When the highest is reached, 
one finds it located next to the IowtsL In a similar %vay, when 
the highest stage is reached in the study of Buddhist teaclung, 
a man turns into a kind of simpleton who knows nothing of 
Buddha, nothing of hb teachingt und is devoid of all learning 
or scholarly acquisitions. The Ignorance and Aflects character¬ 
izing the first stage are merged into Prajna Immovable of the 
List stage of Buddhist dbcipline: intellectual calculations are 
lost sight of and a state of no-mind-ness (mHsAin) or of no- 
ihought-ness (miiiieFi) prevaib. When the ultimate perfection 
is attained, the body and limbs perform by themselves what 
is assigned to them to do with no interference from the mind, 
[The technical skill is so aulonombed it is completely divorced 
from conscious efforts,] 

Bukkoku Kokushi <1241-1316) of Kamakura has the poem ; 

Though not conscichsif trying ta 
guard the rice ^dds from mtruderSj 
The scarecrow is nol after all slauding 
to no purpose* 

All is like thiss The scarecrow in imitation of a human figure 
is erected in the middle of the rice paddies, it holds a bow and 
an arrow^ as if ready to shoot, and seeing this birds and animals 
are frigbtened away. This human figure is nol eiidowe<l witli a 
mindt but it scares away the deer* The perfect man whg has 
attained the highest stage of training may be likened to it,^ All 
is left to the [unconscioufi or reflexive] activities of the body 

* Ct. “Til'S Wqixicii CuckuT Irom the Chumg-UK in Appeadii Vp p, ^7+ he- 
Idw, 
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und limbg, whtirc^ad the mind itself stops with no objects aiifl at 
no poijits. Nor is it to be located at any definitely def^lgnable 
spot. Yet U here exists all by itself* with no thqoghts* no affects, 
resembling a scarecrow in the rice fields. It Is die ease of a 
simple-minded man whose naive intelligence does not go very 
far* holds to himself* and is not self-assertive. Tins non assert I ve¬ 
il ess also applies to one who has attained the highest degree of 
intelligeneep But there are some who know a great deal* and 
just because of this kriowdedge they put lliemsclves very much 
forward. We come across many such these days among people 
ol my profession* and I am really ashamed of them. 

WV have to distinguish between two w^ays of training! one is 
spiritual,^ the other practical. As 1 said before* as far as spirit¬ 
uality is concerned* it is a very' simple maUer when it is realized 
to its full exient; it all depends on how one gives up one^s own 
lOTOrance and Affects and attains to no-mind-ness.* Tins has 
already been developed step hy step. But training in detailed 
technique is also not to he neglected* The understanding of 
principle alone cannot lead one to the mastery of movements 
of the body and its limbs^ By practical details 1 mean such as 
what you call the five ways of posing the body, designated each 
by one character. The principle of spirilnalily U to be grasped— 
this goes without saying—but at (he same time one must be 
trained in the technique of swordplay. But training is newer to 
be one-sided. Ri (if) and }i {sldh) * are Uke two wheels of a 
cart. * . , 

^ I do not like itili term in ihU oonprciion, for It him i certain ndium At¬ 
tached to jL The erigind Itpanw if n Ui in Chinese:)- Tl ntdinanlf m-eanej 
^Mmcthing traniiccndcnid” "'somcllkin^ in control la dci&i3ed ACitt- 

alities^” tnd u eoncemed with the innerllne^ or ^ni^iwoHuoiisEii::*^! of ihki^. 

^ tn Ja|;t«ticse tilC whole *cntcnec reeds, '*Tadu luhin Jule jd niitf Joro,” 
lilerally* “It aII dcpendi ofl how epe Rhes Up OUe’# own mind-" In lhi& cAbc 
^ mind” is not "uin; ib^lute Mind/' but ^thc mind one ordlnaril}^ bo*,'' ihni 
19, “the mind of ipionince ind «i!ect 4 , which stopg with mi obitict ar fi^peri- 
eace it mar refuses to be leatored to il^ native of fluidity 

or e}Tiplm»4 nr nO’inmd-iieBi** 

l/i) lad // fjAj'A) are temu used Very much in Kf^gan philuMptiy. 
Ji is a pArticuJAT object or prent, and ri ia a imivcrul principle. As long 
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Spark of tli« Flint Striking Steel 

TfjIs IS another tvay of expressing the idea ^*nut to leave a 
hairbreadth itilervaL^' When a flint strikes steel, no moment is 
lost before a spark issues from the contact* This is likened to llie 
mind pot ""stopping"* >^ilh any one object, and no time being left 
lor deliberation, [for affects of any sort to assert themselves], 
ll does not mean just the instantancity of events happening one 
after another- The point is not to let the mind "slop” with any* 
thing. Mere instaataneity is of no avail if the mind "slops” even 
for a momenL As soon as there is a moment's "stoppage,” your 
mind ia no longer your own, for it is then placed under another’s 
control When the mind calculates so as to be quick in moveraenl 
the very thought makes the mind captive. [You are no more 
master of yourself.] 

In Saigyn'a collection of poems we have: 

As I understand you to be a man 

who has grown weary of the worlds 
I onfj think of you as not ut nH fongmg for ” 
a temporary shelter. 

tiew two arc kepi itJULmlc, Ufc !«« it* fsteedom And iponlaneitjr, (Uid 
one ttUi in be pauier uf an»etL PiychE^kgicBlIy Bpeaking, ibis Is ike un^ 
conBuatu br^eikma inio the Geld of conidocRnw when oociciou^nHa loseB 
it 4 cLl flbiiniiunmg ilMlf ifl the diDiatcB of the uncoiuciotu. Religlouslyi ii St 
dying lo one'B sell and living in Chrin ns Bunan Zenji would say, ”lSv- 
ing 4B ft dead msu.” In the £1 m &f a fwordinw, he mutl fice himaclf from 
lit idefta involving Ufe and deuth, gala md loga, righi ftaJ wrnug, giving 
hSmiell up Lo a power which Uvcb deeply In his ijaaer being. jRi md /i uro 
ihen in hurmouioiia cc-operolioEu Bunan's poem reads: 

iFhiie tiring 

Be iher^uehfy dead— 

And behave tu yea like^ 

And olti vseil. 

“Longing h Japanese kekera temeru. of which Takuan lalke so mueh 
in this letter of his to Yagyu Tajiirm no ktmL The Bceond part of ibe pomn 
may also he translated: “1 enly f h i n k ibat you vovAd nvl have your mind 
‘slopped* wllh a temporajy theltejr." 
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Thia is said to have been composed by p courtcspn of Yeguchi* 
The reference I wish to make is to die latter port of the poem 
containing the phrase kohoro lomuna, “nol lo have the mind 
Stopped." ” For this applies most fittingly to the art of swords- 
manshipt wdiicb ultimately consists in not having oneV mind 
“stoppcd^^ W'itli any object. 

In Zen Buddhism one asks. ""What is Buddha?” and the master 
raises his hst^ ""What is the ultimate signification of Buddhist 
leaching?^^ and the master replies, even before the questioner 
fully finishes^ "-A spray of plum blossoms*’' or ""The cypress tree 
in the conrlyard.” The point concerned here is not necessarily 
the appropriateness of the answer^ but to see the mind not * "stop¬ 
pings^ will I any tiling. Such a mind "^slo|)s” neither with the 
color nor with the odor* This “nonstopping” mind in iu suchnesg 
(tai) is blessed as a god or honored as a BudiUia^ whkli is no 
less tliun the Zen mind or the ullimatc limit of an art. An answer 
given alter deliberation to a question such as the above may be 
splendid and full of wisdom, but it is after all at llie stage of 
Ignorance and Affects ). 

Zen is concerned with a movement of instantaneity in which 
tlic flint emits a spark when it strikes steeK It is t|ie same as a 
flash of lightning. A voice calls out Uyemonr* and die man 
immediately responds to it, Here is Prajna Immovable. 

When the man is caUed, “O Uyemon/’ he "‘stops"’ and deliber¬ 
ates, wondering, ""What business can it be?” Finally, the answer 
is given, ’"What is it?” This comes from a mind abiding in 
Ignorance and Affects. Whenever or wherever it ^"$tops*^—this 
is die sign of being moved by someLhing external, which is a 
delusion, and such is said to be the mmd of an ordinary being 
belonging to tJie stage of Ignorance and Affects* 

On the other hand, tliat which gives an immediale answer to 
the call^ “0 Uyemonr" Is the prajna of all Buddhas, Buddhas 

11 Takiuiii tiii» i^rjurzc bcT« for ^eloppina" or Utmrti li Arnonriuom 

mih fcokoro wo tamerBu II litenllr mftfimi "*drlftin|{ or fthUEinE from one itiio^ 
to lactli^rr or "onp's irrol^rj hty jwi obji:ci and bcEng iruii- 

fcitcd onto ll inH 
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and aJt livings are not two, nor are gods and men. God or the 
Buddha is the name given to such a mind [identified with 
prq/nd]. The Way of the Gods, the Way of Poetry, the Way of 
Confucius—there may be many Ways (foo), hut they all are 
ways of illustrating the One Mind. 

When they just follow the letters and have no true under¬ 
standing of what the One Mind (Prnjna Immovable) is, they 
abuse it in every possible way throughout their life. They are 
day and night engaged in doing good things and evil things 
according to their karma. They would abandon the family, ruin 
the w'hole nation, or do anything contrary to the dictates of the 
One Mind. They are all confused and altogether fail to sec 
what the One Mind looks like. Unfortunately, there arc only a 
few people who have really penetrated into tlie depths of the 
One Mind, The rest of us are sadly going astray. 

But we must know that it is not enough just to see what the 
Mind is, we must pul into practice all dial makes it up in our 
daily life. Wc may talk about it glibly, we may write books to 
explain it, but that is far from being enough. How'cver moth 
w'e may talk about water and describe it quite intelligently, tliat 
docs not make it real water. So with fire. Mere talking of it ^viU 
nol make ihe moulli burn* To know what they are meat]* td ex¬ 
perience them in actual coneixtenesa. A hook on cooking i^ill 
not cure our hunger* To feel satished we mu^l have actual food. 
So lon^ aa we do not go beyond mere talking, we are not true 
kjio^vers. 

Confucianism as well ns Budflliisiri strives to explain what the 
One Mind is^ hut unless Jife itself conforms to those explanations, 
Buddhist or Confucianf we cannot call ourselves knowers of the 
Mind even though every one of us is In possession of It^ The 
reason w^hy Ujose w^ho are devoting Uiemselvcs to the study of 
Tao are yet unable to see into its ultimate significance is due 
to their relying on mere learning. If they really wish to 3 *e die 
One Mind, a deep kufil is needed. . * . 

h» bejfn cWwhcrfl. Ii i« ool juAi thinkinR with ihe hrad. 

but iJjc wh4*Fv llii' wholf bodr ia inv&ktd m and m itie solving &t a 
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Where to Locale the Mind 

THE QUESTION 13 often ftfiked: Where b the mind [or at¬ 
tention] to be directed? Wlien it is directed to the movements 
of the opponent, it h taken up by them* When it is directed to 

his SHord. it is taken up by Ihe sword. When it is directed to 

striking down the opponentt it is taken up l>y the idea of striking, 
When it i$ directed to your sword, it is taken up by that, Wlien 
it is directed to defending yourself, it Is taken up by the idea 
of defense. When it is direeled to the pose the opponent as¬ 
sumes, it is taken up Ity it. At aU events, they say they do not 

know just where the mind is to be direetedi 

Some would say: Wherever the mind is directecL the whole 
person IS liable to follow^ the direction and the enemy is sure to 
lake full advantage of it, which means your defeat. It is after 
all better to keep llie mind in tJie lower part of the abdomen 
just below die navel, and this will enable one to adjust oneself 
in accordance with the shifting of the situation from moment 
Id moment. 

This advice is reasonable enough, hut from the ultimate point 

probltrni, Rcidifl*^ Thinkirr aa typacdL Thr often lalk Ktmill 

ihtr ilntomcn,*^ or "'think mil Wilb tin: ahdumrn,** or "sfring nr wath I hr 

■ tKl&men.r This i^ Art/S. The W detarhablr- flnr»tn thi: bi^Jy, hut llir ■!> 

dn-tneti, mcldftce ibr aysleni of I hr tfeo lo- 

lality of onc^i perFontUty. 

II may nol bf 13 ninsinicti¥r, I ihifik, in ibis eanjif^iioiL to nolif.^: hoK Ho™ 
Tl^e Thinker ia from Tj'U muitor In mrdiEAlioR, 

Both ATc intrnlly rntcaiE 4 M| in canertiirAling the mind on 9 ^uhj^ct of ihr utmrwt 
inlrrort or sijjnifirinirr. Rut R 4 M 3 iD '6 fijuirc H:rm» to flic Cl li^ajl to tic on ihr 
|i|iinc of relativity tnd inlollcctlon^ while the OracnEfll orvf 1* somewhere 
iacyonil it. We okn- havr Eo notice ihr dlfl^^rcncc an the |>oi<lurr- a-siimrd by 
cat’ll one of the two “ihankctn.** The tme ^lU on ■ rniwU seat wllilr the olher 
siilints Cifi the i^Touml- The one is lew In conlJtL’l with eanb than the nthcr. 
The *£vn “i binker^ rtmled in I he f LUinJati un, it were, of iJJ ihin^, Dml 
every thuUichL fir mty diepii^b le dlrecllf conttiYted With the s^oLirce of belO}; 
from which we ol the earth come. To raise onewlf fnim the i^und fvrti 
Il>‘ one fool mean* a f|i-iai‘hnjenU a sopanlion, an ah-lrarlion, a tidniE away 
to the realm of analys-is afld diserliuinfllion^ Thr OrirniaJ way nf billing 0 to 
alrike the togu dnwn to the ecniir of earth and lo be comsciuus of the CTnat 
Source where we have nnr “whence*^ Afl^ "whlEher," 
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view which h helJ by Buddhi^U it is still limited t it b net 
llie highestt it is nut tlie supreme end ef Lraining. Wliile being 
trained, the keeping of the mind in the lower region of the 
abdomen may not be a bod idea. But it is still tlie stage of 
rcverCDce^^^ and it oJso corresponds to what ^!c^cius ad vises'— 
to get the runaway mind back m its original seat. As to “the 
runaway mind"* 1 have explained it in another letter for yonr 
inapectiem* 

If you try to keep the mind imprisoned in the lower region 
of the abdomen, the very idea of keeping it in one specified 
locality wUl prevent the mind from operating anywhere else, and 
tlie result will be liie contrary to what had been first intended. 
Tfien Uie quest ion may arise: If keeping the mind shut up below 
the navel restricts its free movements, in what part of the body 
shall we keep it? I answer: “When you pul it in tlie right hand, 
it will be kept captive in the right hand, and the rest of the body 
will be found inconvenienced. Tlie result will be the same when 
you pul it in the eye or in the right leg or in any other particular 
part of Lite body^ because Liien tlie remaining parts of the body 
will feel its absence.” 

The second question is: Where is the mind to be kept after 
all? 

^^€1 ID Ji|>an£^p cAm^ in Tbe ConfucEan ficliDidrftr ihtne 

of the- Sunfi, cmUftidlcr tLlI the tsf rwetrate Lb cf KtcnL impnrtAnce 

m pmjircaa in the sludy of Tao Uhi^ Way)+ But think m'' 

rlrfice U far frnm being the uEtimulf tnJ of training It U mrOfit fdr 
nert. 

Hoshin in JnaDnr^-, tang^hsin m Oliaettc. Ho {fang) m-L-nias ""Irre and 
q;nr»lruUcd,^' “ruCLfliD^ wild," “jgwBc loaic,” ''Icllrng gp^" McucilU 

{Bonk VI, *'Kau-tidl’'S' MfB that jrtt ("Jnve^) Ui humnn naind {**hrflrt") 4uid 
I (^jqjitioc^) ia human ti h n pity lhat p^pl-e leave the path and do 

not oUenre! it, thsi ii^upla \«n go the mind and de n&t seek iu When iiit=y let 

lome chickfn? nr dngs^ ihi^ kni>ir they mMil &oLrcli for them, hut vhm they 
lei ^ ihe mind they do not know that they must ficvch for it# The wny of 
learning \s no more dr \tts than Ecajclilug for the h^art tbey have let go. 
ICoAdro mcani boiJi mind nnd heart, intdhcct and afeclion, ind b al«« uflrn 
uied in the phiiosophicftl u Aubjecl, -sulrttancc, or roui Wherever 

“mind" mnniiDned in thi* lellrr T^kuan’i, it ia lo he uudentocHi in iu 
comprehennivc! fence. 
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I answer; “The tiling is not to try to localize the mind any¬ 
where bul 10 let it fill up the whole body, let it flow throughout 
the totality of your beings When this happens you use the hands 
when they are needed^ you use the legs or the eyes when they 
are neededt and no time or no extra energy will be wasted. [The 
localization of the mind means its freezing. When it ceases to 
flow^ freely as it is needed, it la no more the mind in its suchness,] 

[Localization is not restricted to the physical side of one*s 
being. Tlie mind may be psychologically imprisonEd. For in¬ 
stance,] one may deliberate when an immediate action is mi- 
perative, as in llie case of swordsmamliip. The deliberation 
surely interferes and *'stops*' the course of the flowing mind. 
Have no deliberation, no dUcrinaination. Instead of localizing or 
keeping in caplmty or freezing tbe mind, let U go nil by itself 
freely and unhindered and uninhibited. It i$ only when this is 
done that the mind is ready to move as it is needed all over llie 
body, wdth no ^^sloppage” anywhere^ 

Zen-mcn talk about the right or true (sfto) and the partial 
{hen) in tliejr teaching. W'hen the mind hUa up tbe body en¬ 
tirely^ it is said to be right; when it is located in any special 
part of the bodyt it is partial Or one-sided. The right mind is 
equally distributed over the body and not at all partitive* The 
partial mind on tbe other hand is divided and one-sided, Zen 
dislikes partialization or localization. When the mind is kept 
hardened at one place it fails to pervade or flow over every part 
of the body* W'bcn it is not partialized after any schematized 
plnn^ it naturally diffuses itself all over the body. It dius can 
meet the opponent oa he moves about try ing to strike you down* 
Wlien your hands are needed they axe there to respond to your 
order. So with the tegs—at any moment they are needed the 
mind never fails to operate them according to the situation. 
There is no need for tlie mind to maneuver itacU out from any 
localized quarters where it has been prearranged for it to station 
itself. 

The mind is not to be treated like a cat tied to a string, Tlie 
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mi ml must be left to itself, utterly free to move about ac¬ 
cording to its own nature* Not to localize or pmtializc It is the 
end of spiritual training. When it is nowhere it is every where. 
When il occupies one tenlli^ i! is absent id the other nine tenths. 
Let the stvordsman discipline himself to have the mind go on 
its own way, instead of trying deliberately to confine it some¬ 
where. 


The main thesis of Takuan^s lEtler to Yagym Tajima no kami 
is almost exhausted in the passages transbled more or less 
literally above. It consists in preserving tlie absolute fluidity of 
the mind (kokoFQ) by keeping it free from ialcllectual deliber¬ 
ations and affective disturbances of any kind at all that may 
arise from Ignorance and Delusion. The fiuidity of mind and 
Prajna immovable may appear contradictory^ but in actual 
life they are identical. you have one, you have the other, 

for the Mind in its sucliness Is at once movable and immovable, 
it is constantly flow'ing. never *^£toppiug^^ at any point, and yet 
there is in it a center never subject to any kind of movement, 
remaining forever one and the same- The dilBculty is how to 
identify this center of immovability wdth its never-slopping 
movements themselves* Takuan advises the swordsman to solve 
tlie difliculty in his use of the sword as he actually stands against 
the opponent. The swordsman is thus made to be constantly 
facing a logical contradicllon. As long as he notices It, that is, 
as long as he is logically minded, he finds his movements alw ays 
hampered in one way or another—which is suki^^ and the 

f«]|owin|C pardip-aplis cofuisi RiAmIr eKlracl^ from TakuBJt"# 

Idler pumpbj-Asnj in modem Urmia 40 u to be more iuleUii^ible (or readei^ 
TakLuin't origiimJ TeiiLp our explanai&rr ifiterpolaiiona mar eniisie some 
cofifuAmR la ihe mindi of reiden. But we crave tbeir iudulgent jintl^nce* fur 
A cATeful perudjl will be rewArctmg not only in undentAndinf; th^ ftWerdi- 
man't psychology in tclelion xq what inAy be colled mettphyym bu[ 
in clAiifying certain upecis rI p^fycholofry which come up in the aluily ut iIk 
DH cntiJ arts 

SoAi liiendb any helween two ubjecto where somelJiiiiji el^ 

can enter. A p^ychulRgicoJ or mentaJ suki io created whcR a imte of ttinsluU 
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enemy is sure to avail himself of it^ Therefore^ Lite swordsman 
eiinnot oifTorfl to Indulge In an idle inlelleclual employment when 
I he Ollier aide is always on the iderl to detect the slightest suit 
produced os your pari. You eaniiot relax and yet keep the slate 
of tension deliberately for any length of time. For this is what 
makes the mind “slop” and lose its fluidity. How then can one 
have relaxation and tension simullaxicously? Here b the same 
old contradiction, though presented in a diflerent form. 

When the situation is analyzed intellectually^ we can never 
escape a contradiction in one form or another: moving and yet 
not moving^ in tension and yet relaxed, seeing everything that 
is going on and yet not at all anxious about the way it may 
turn, with nothing puri>osely dcfSJgned, noUiing consciously cal¬ 
culated, no anticipationj. no expectation—'in short, standing in¬ 
nocently like a baby and yet with aU the cunning and subterfuge 
of the keenest mlclligence of a fuUy matured mind: how^ can 
this be achieved? No amount of inleUection can ever be of any 
help in this paradoxical situation. 

What is known as iu/u is the only way to reach this rcsulL 
The ktifu is altogether personal and individualistic, it is to 
develop out of oneself, within oneb own inner life. Kufu literally 
means "To strive,” “to wrestle,” **lo try to find the way out,” 
or, in Christian terms, ^4o pray incessantly for God's help.”’ 
Psychologically speaking, it is to remove all the inhibitions there 
are, intellectual as well as affective or eniotional* and to bring 
out what is stored In the unconscious and let it work itself 
out quite indcpendeully of any kind of iuterfering consciousne,^. 
The kufut tlierefore, will be directed toward how to remove the 
inhibitions, though not analytically. If such an expression is 
permissible, let us say the hufu is to be conativcly carried out— 
a process involving onc^s whole person; dial Is to say, it is to be 
totalistic, growing out of the depths of one's own being. 

To make clear the immovability of the most mobile mind. 
Takuan distinguishes the original mind from the delusive mind, 

i« rtlpifd- Xtorc nule§ tiWlU iUib m “Zen OJld SwH5oJHn4n»li3p.*' Ih p- 143, 
Et. 4. 
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wliich is an inttUecliially bifurcaled slate of cona4:iousness. The 
original mind la a mind nntoascloiia of itself, whereas the de¬ 
lusive mind la divided against itself, interfering with the free 
working of tlie original mind. 

The original mind is honshin and the delusive mind is jn65/ij«. 
lion means *^original,” ^‘primary,” **truc,’^ ^^native,”* 

or ^'naturah” and mo means **noi real,” ‘*deceiving*^ or "^de- 
ceivedt^* "^deludcd^" or “delusive.” Shin is kokoro^ that is, "*mind” 
in its broad sense. 

The delusive mind may be defined as the mind intellectually 
and affectively burdened. It thus cannot move on from one 
topic to another without slopping and reflecting on itself, and 
this obstructs its native fluidity. The mind then coagulates before 
it makes a second move, because the first move still lingers 
there—wliich b a ^uki for the swordsmaji—die one thing lhat 
is to be avoided with the utmost scrupulosity. This corresponds 
to the mind conscious of ilselr (ushin no shin in Japanese). To 
be conscious is charnclerislic of the liunian mind as distin¬ 
guished from the animal mind. But when the mind becomes 
conscious of its doings, it ceases to be instinctual nnd its com¬ 
mands rare colored with calculations and deliheratioos—which 
means that the connection betiveen itself and the limbs is no 
longer direct because the identity of the commander and kis 
c?recutive agents is bst. Wlien dualism takes place, the whole 
personality never comes out as it is in itself. Takuan calls this 
situation “stopping,” ""halting." or “freezing*” One cannot bathe 
in solid ice, he w^otild warn us. Conscionsne^ and its consequent 
dichotomy bring rigidity to the freely-flowing original mind, and 
the delusive mind begins functionmg—which is fatal to the life 
of ihc swordsman. 

The conscious mind Is ushin no shin contrasting with mushin 
no shin, mind unconscious of itself* Mnshin literally means “no- 
mi nd,” il ia the mind negating itself^ letting go itself from itself, 
a solidly frozen mind allowing itself to relax into a state of 
perfect iinguardcdness* resume Takuan^s own w^ords—J 
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Tlie Mind of No-Mind no Shin) 

A IN O iincoii.^iou$ ol UmII a mind that is not at all di^ 
turbid by aFFects of any kind. It is ihc original mind and not 
the delusive one that h chock-full of allocts. U ig always flowing, 
it never halts, nor does it turn into a solid. As it has no dis^ 
crimination to makc^ no affective preference to follow^ it fills 
the whole body, pervading every part of the body, and nowhere 
glanding still It is never like a stone or * piece of wood. [It 
feels, it moves, it b never at rest,] If it should find a resting 
place anyw'here, it is not a mind of no-mind. A no-minj keeps 
nothing in it. It is also called munen, “no-thonght." Mushin 
and manen are synonymous.^^ 

When miisbin or nmnea is attained, the mind moves- from one 
object to another^ fiowdng like a stream of water^ filling every 
possible eomer. For this reason the mind fiilfdb every function 
required of it. But wlicu the flowing is stopped at one point, 
nil the other points will get nothing of it, and the result will be 
a general sltffjioss and obduracy. The wheel revoU^es when it 
is not too tightly attached to the ask. When it is too tight, it 
will never move on. If the mind has somelliing in it, it slops 
functionings it cannot hear, it cannot see, even when a sound 
enters the eats or a light flasheg before tlie eyes. To have 
gomediing in mind nieang. that it Is preoccupied and has no 
time for anything else* But to attempt to remove the thought 
already in it is to refill it w^itb another something* The task is 
endless. It is beat, therefore, not to harbor anything in the 
mind from the start. This may be difficulty but when you go on 

AflJjAlFl liPiirAjifl* or rnamn ivU'niat) W one ol liie tnwt impnilAllt 
in Ziffl. fl iaarmpondi to I be itite of innocence cnjoTnl by the Gral in- 
hiiiilEhla of the Cardisa of EJfii+ or cvea to the mind of ChhI when he wee 
about to Ulter hli fiDl, ^fjCl lllCfi? bc ligliL” Eno (Huk-nrfi^Ji the sixth patii- 
orch of Zrnp nntihAjtK£E ntuarn (qr misAi'jil mb most tfgrntifll in the aluJy 
of Zed- W'he^ it is ittftlued* 1 mim berarara a ZcH tnan^ mid. Si Tikuon 
wikuld hsve itp htf is also a tword^mBiL 
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exercising ktijtl toward the subject^ you will after some litne 
come to find this slate of mind actualized without noticing each 
step of progress. Nothing, however^ can be accomplislied hur¬ 
riedly* 

[We paraphrase again* Takuan here notes au ancient poem, 
on some phase of romantic love: 

To think that 1 am not gaing 
To think of you ony more 
Is still thinking of yoa. 

Let me then try not to think 
Thnt / nm not going to think of you* 

[Before we part with Takuan, I w^ish to touch upon wdial may 
be regarded as an eternal paradoj^t which may run like this; How 
con one keep the mind in this slate of no-lh tit king when its func¬ 
tion is to think? How con die mind be at once a mind and a not- 
mind? How can be simultaneously belli and "nol-A”? 
The problem is not only logical and psychological, it is also meta¬ 
physical. The swordsman may have it solved in the most con¬ 
crete and practica! wayt for it is for him a matter of life and 
death, w^hereas most of us can assume a more or leas intellectual 
attitude and remain indifferent, as it weie, But^ philosophically, 
it concerns us in various w^ays, and it also constitutes the crucial 
point in the study of Oriental thought and culture. The question 
has ne%Tr been presented to the Western mind, I believe, in the 
way the East faces it, 

[Tradition has it that Yagyu Tajitna no kami Munenort left a 
poem to one of his sons expressive of the secret of lib school of 
swordsmanship^ The poem is a poor one from the literary 

tliink” \% yffliPU la Japanne. meaui tot only think"^ but 

rmUffet," kjng for,** “l& ctsj. It hm kh ulT^livr i¥rll m an 

iiatr]ii7ftilAf Vnluif. Thr wont h almost w. i^f^neral Lmn for anything that f;cH» 
on in QUe'a mifiJ. ThErctore^ nnl E4 j llimk \o kc^p |iie mind 

qtltrly empty of aU contonU —m blank ilali? of i^hich i* or 

miinm. 
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point of viewj as poems of diis nature known as dok^^ "'poems 
of Tao/^ generally aren It runs thus: 

Behind the lechtiique, know ihat there 
is the spirit (ri): 

It is dawning now; 

Open the screen. 

And lOy she moonlight is shining ini 

We may say this is Iviglily ntystkal. The sLrnng^t thing, how¬ 
ever^ is: What has the art of swordplay—which, bluntly speak¬ 
ing, consists in mutual kiUing—to do with such content as is 
communicated in the poem on the moon nt the break of day? In 
Japan, the daw'n^moonlight has rich poetical associations. Yag- 
yiTs allusioi] to it is understandable from this angle, but wdiat 
has the sword to do with poetry about the moon? Whal inspira¬ 
tions is the sw^ordsman expected to gel from viewing the moon 
as the day dawns? W^Iial secret is iiere? After going through 
many a tragic scene, which the man must no doubt have wit¬ 
nessed, with what poetic enJightenment is he expected to crown 
all his past experience? The author is here telling ust naturally, 
to have an inner light on the psychology^ of swordsmanship. 
Vagyu tiie master knows diat technique alone will never make 
a man die perfect sword player. He knows that the spirit Iri) 
or inner experience (sofori) must back the art, which is gained 
only by deeply looking into the inmost recesses of the mind 
(ioAoro). That Ls why his teacher Takuan is never tired of 
dilating on the doctrine of emptine^ IsunyaSdi, which is the 
metaphysics of mush in no shin ('"mind of no-mind”). Empti¬ 
ness or uo-mind-ness may appear to some to be something most 
remote from our daily experience, but we now realise hoiv in¬ 
timately it is related to the problem of life and death with which 
most of us nowaday a remain unconcerned.] 

[End of Tahunn's letter I 
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The gisl ol Tnkiian^s advice to Yagyu TajiniR no kami can be 
summed up by quoiing his reference to Bukko Kokushi^s en¬ 
counter VIIlb the soldiers of ihe Yiian invading army, which 
Takuan mcntion& toward the end of hia long episUe, The incident 
is told in die section following fchi^p Taktian commenls on the 
sword cleaving the apring breeze in a flash ol lightning: 

^'Tlie uplifted sword has no will of its ow^n^ U is all of empti- 
ness. ll is like a Bash of liglilnjiig. Tlie man who is about to be 
struck dow n is also of emptiness^ and so is the one who wdElds die 
sword. None of them are possessed of a mind which has any 
substantiality. As each of tJiom k of em])tiries3 and has no 
‘mind^ (Aojtoro), the striking man is not a man, the sword m 
his hands is not a sword, and the i" who is about to be struck 
down 5s like tlic splitting of the spring breeze in a flash of light¬ 
ning. Wlien the mind does not StopJ the sword swinging can¬ 
not be anything less than the blowing of the wind. The wind is 
not cofisciotks of itself as blowing over the trees nnd working 
havoc among thcin. So vi ith the sw ord* Hence Bukko's stanza of 
four lines. 

'"This *empty-minded-ncs&^ applies to all activities we may 
perform, such as dancing, as it docs to swordplay. Hie dancer 
takes up the fan and begins to stamp his feet. U he has any idea 
al all of displaying his art w^ell, he ceases to he a good dancer^ for 
his mind Stops^ with every' movement he goes through. In nil 
things, it is miponnnt to forget yogr *mind' and become one 
with the work &\ hand- 

''When W'e tic a cat, being afraid of its catching a bird, it 
keeps on struggling for freedom. But train the cat so that it 
would not mind the presence of a bird. Tlie animal is now free 
and can go anywhere it likes. In a similar way^ when the mind 
is Lied up, it IccLs inhibited in every move it makes, and nothing 
will he accomplished with any sense of spontaneity. Not only 
that* the work itsell will be of a poor quality, or it may not be 
finishod at all^ 
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“Therefore, do not gel your mijrid ^stopped* wilh the sword you 
raise; forgel what you arc doingp and strike the enemy. Do 
not keep your mind on the person who stands before you. Tliey 
are all of emptiness, but beware of your mind being caught up 
wdth emptiness itself 


To supplement Takuan, the following story is given to illustrate 
die mind of ^"no-mind-ness"^: 

A woodcutter was busily engaged in cutting down trees in the 
remote mountains. An animal called “satori” appeared. It was a 
very strange-looking creature, not usually found in the villages. 
The woodcutter W'anted to catch it alive. The animni rend his 
mind: ""You want to catch me alive* do you not?^^ Completely 
taken aback, the woodcutter did not know what to say, where¬ 
upon the animal remarked, “You are evidently astonished at 
my telcpatliic faculty.” Even more surprised, the w^oodculter then 
conceived the idea of striking it with one blow of his ax, when 
the satori e^tclaimed, "‘Now you want to kill me.” The wood¬ 
cutter fell entirely disconcerted, and fully realizing his im¬ 
potence to do anything witli this mysterious animak he thought 
of resuming his business. The satori was not charitably disposed, 
for he pursued him, saying, *"So at last you have abandoned me.” 

The w'oodculter did not know what to do with this animal or 
with himself. Altogether resigned, he took up his ax and, pay¬ 
ing no attention whatever to the presence of the animal, vigor¬ 
ously and singlemindcdly resumed cutting Irces, While so en¬ 
gaged, the head of the ax flew off its handle, and struck the 
animal dead. The satori, witJi all its mind-reading sagacityf had 
failed to read tlie mind ol “no-mlnd-ness/^ 

At the last stage of swordsmanship there is a secret teaching 
which is not given to any but a fully qualified disciple. Mere 
technical training is not enough, proficiency in this does not go 
beyond apprenticeship. The secret teaching is known among the 
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masters af a certain school m ‘*Tlie Moon Ln Water.” According 
to one viTiieTt it b explained as follows, w^hich is in truth no more 
tliaii the teaching of Zen—ihe doctrine of muslim; 

"What is meant by *thc moon in water'? 

"*This is explained variously in the various schools of swords¬ 
manship, but the main idea is to grasp the way the moon reflects 
itself wherever there is a body of water^ which is done in a stale 
of mushin (^no-mind-ness^)^ One of the imperial poems com¬ 
posed at the Pond of Hirosawa reads: 

*T/ie moon ftas no intent to ceist its shodow anywhere. 

Nor does the pond design to lod^e the moon: 

How jierejie ihe water of Hirosawn! 

"Trom this poem one mtisl get an insight into the secrets of 
mushiTij W'here there are no traces of artificial contrivance^ every¬ 
thing being left to Nature itself. 

^^Again, it is like one moon reflecting itself in hundreds of 
Streams: the moonlight is not divided into so many shadow^s, 
hut the water is there to reflect them; the moonlight remains 
ever the same even where there are no waters to hold its reflec¬ 
tions. Again^ it ia all Uie same to tJie moonlight whether there 
are so many bodies of water, or lliere is just one little puddle. 
By this analogy the mysteries of mind are made easier to under¬ 
stand. But the moon and water arc tangible matter^ while mind 
has no form and its working is difficult to trace. The symbob are 
thus not the whole trutlu only suggestive.” 


From all these quotations wc can see that the Oriental thought 
and culture lays great emphasis on the realization of a psychical 
stale of no-mind-ness (mu^Atii or munen). When this b not 
realized^ the mind is always conscious of its own doings—which 
Tflkunn calls "'mind-slopping.” For, instead of flowing, as 
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he gays, from one ofajeel to anoLker, the mind halls and reflects 
on what it is going to do or what it has already done. Recollec- 
lion and anticipation are fine qualities of conseionaness which 
distinguish ihe human mind from that of the lower animals. They 
are useful and sen^e certain puqjoscs, but when actions are di' 
reclly related lo the problem of life and death, they must he 
given up so that they will not interfere with the fluidity of 
mentation and the lightning rapidity of action. The man must 
inm himself into a puppet in the hands of the unconscious. The 
unconscious must supersede the conscious. Metaphysically speak¬ 
ing, this Js the philosophy of sunyata (“emptiness'^). The tech¬ 
nique of swordsmanship is based on its psychology, and the 
[^ychology is a localized application of the metaphysics. 
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THE Athndc Monthly, February, 1937, contains an article by n 
Spanish bullfighter, Juan Belmonte, telling of his own experience 
in the art.** Bullhgbljng is evidently very much like tlie Japanese 
art of swordplay. His story is full of informative suggestions, and 
I quote part of the translator's note and Jnan Belmonte's own 
account of the fight for which he earned a great reputation as the 
foremost fighter of the day* In this fighting he realized the state 
of mind referred lo in Takuan^'s letter to Yagyu Tajima no kami; 
if the Spanish hero bad had Buddhist training, he would have w 
insight into Prajna Immovable. 

Tlie translator's note runs, in part: 

'"Bullfighting is not a sprart, and you can't compare it with one. 
Bullfighting, whether you like it or not, whether you approve of 
it or not^ is an art, like painting or music, and you can only judge 
it as an art: its eniotion is spiritual, and it touches deptiis which 


** Making of s tr. Leilie Chirlem. 
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can only be compared witli the depths that are touched in a man 
who knoh -9 and understands and loves music by a symphony 
orchestra under a great conductor. 

Juan Belmonte describes bis psychology at llie in tensest 
moment of bis fight in the following terms: 

“As soon as my bull came out 1 went up to it, and at the third 
pass 1 beard the howl of the multitude rising to tlieir feet. What 
liad 1 done? All at nnee I forgot the public, the otiier bull 
fighters, myself, and even the bull; 1 began to fight as 1 had 
fought so often by myself at night in the corrals and pas¬ 
ture, as precisely as if I bad been drawing a design on a black- 
boaril. 

“They say that my passes with the cape and my work with the 
muleta that afternoon were a revelation of the art of bull¬ 
fighting. 1 don’t know, and I’m not competent to judge. I simjily 
fought as I believe one ought to fight, without a thought outside 
my own fmth^ in what I was doing. With the last bull ! suc¬ 
ceeded for the first time in my life in delivering myself body and 
soul to the pure joy of fighting without being consciously aware 
of an audience. When 1 was playing bulls alone in the country 
I used to talk to them; and that afternoon I held a long conversa¬ 
tion with the bull, all the time that my muleta was tracing the 
arabesques of the faena. Wlien 1 didn't know what else to do with 
tlic bull I knell down under its horns and brought my face close 
to Its muzzle. 

“ ‘Come on, little bull,* I winspered. ‘Catch me!’ 

“1 stood up again, spread the muleta under its nose, and went 
on with my monologue, encouraging it to keep on charging:— 

“ ‘This way, little bull Charge me nicely. Nothing’s going to 
happen to you. . . . Here you are. Here you are. ... Do 

“■The Sttlics ate mme. Tbc fAith h«e i« sn Jilmtlute one, wiroipandioE t» 

L ihr UqcohMrtoiiti, 

<Thc wort! /flcnji, a few llnef na, mu&nt hsi eImec oI tfae fj^bt 

irrmliuftlnG with On? tilL'') 
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you see nie^ little bull? . * . What? YouVe gelling tired? . * * 
Come on! Catch me! Don"! be a coward. , , » Caith meP 

^^1 vtoB executing the ideal faena^ the facna llial 1 had seen so 
often and in so much detail in my dreams that every line of it 
was drawn in my brain with mathematical cxacLncss. The faena 
of my dreams always ended disastrously* because when I went 
in for llae kill the bull invariably caught me in the leg. It mn&t 
have been some subconscious ackno^vledgment of my lack of 
skill in killing that alw^aya dictated this tragic conclusion* 
NeveKhcIess. I went on rcalking my ideal faena, placing myself 
right between die horns of the bull end hearing the acclamalion 
of the crowd only as a distant murmur; until at last^ exactly 
as I had dreamed it^ the hull did catch me and wounded me in 
the thigh, I was so intoxicatedt so outside myself, that 1 scarcely 
noticed it, 1 went in for the kill+ and the hull fell at my feel**’ 

I may add that before Belmonte had his final encounter with 
the bull his mind w'os in a most distracted condition: rivalry^ 
desire for successi seinse of inferiority, feeling for the public 
ready to make fun of him. So he confessed: was overcome 

with despair* Where had I got the idea that 1 was a bullfighter? 
*Voifve been fooling yourself* I thought. * Because you had 
some luck in a couple of novilladas wnlhoxit picadors^ you can do 
anything.* ** Out of diis feeling of despair, however^ Belmonte 
discovered sometliing else in him lying hitherto altogether un¬ 
suspected, when he saw his hull coming out and confronting him. 
This something sometimes came out of his dreams—lliat Lg, it 
was sleeping deeply m his Unconscious, but it never came out 
in the broad daylight. The feeling of despair pushed him to die 
very edge of his mental precipice, from which he finally leaped: 
and the result was: “I w^as so intoxtcateih so oulslde mysdf, 
that I scarcely noticed it**—not only ihat he was w"Dunded but 
in fact everything. Prajho Immovable was his guide, he left 
himself entirely to its guidance. Sings Bukkoku Koku^hit a noted 
^n master of die Kamakura eta: 
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The bow is broken^ 

Arrows are all gone— 

This critical moment* 

No fainting heart cherLikt 
Shoot with no iielay^ 

When a shaftless arrow is shot from a stringiest bow, it wi)] 
surely penetrate the rock, as once happened in the history of 
the Far Eastern people. 

In all departments of art as weJl as in 2en Budclhlsm^ this 
passing of the crisis is considerei] very imjiorlant in order to 
reach the source of all creative works. T wish to discuss this 
more specihcally from the religio-pychological point of view' in 
a separate work on Zen. 
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THE s HIN K A c c - R Y u uscd lo Lc ouc of the liiost popuTar 
schoob of swordsmanship in the feudal days in Japan. It 
started m the Ashlkaga era, with Kamiddzutni Ise no kami 
Hidetsuna (d. 1577) as its founder. He claimed that he learned 
the secrets of his art directly from the god of Kashima. It no 
doubt has gone through stages of development since then, and the 
so^alled secrets must have increased in volume, for wc have at 
the present day a variety of documents given by the masters to 
their most proficient pupib who were considered wortliy of them. 

^ Here is ADolher hy ibf «aiiic Author cn till? Httir AUbjeCt: 

/VV mrgiec's crrrlisrf. 

JVo how'f diJTU'Ti^ 

And ihf arrow hatvi ihr string: 

ii may aaf hiU 

But ii d^ts Sdt 

This wftK what tha hit FrofeBeor Eup^n HfmiftL tlie author of Zen in the 
Art a/ Arrhtfjf ui«i |o leam frnin his nsA^Irf. 
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Among such documcols we find phrsses and epigrani-'i in verst 
highly fldvortcl with Zen, which hiive supcrlipially no connectiort 
whatever with the use of the sw'ord. 

The final certificate, for insLance, which is ^iven to one tjuati- 
fied to be a master of the school, contains nothing: but a circle. 
This is supposed to represent a mirror bright and altogether free 
from film and dust, and its meaning is no doubt the allusion to 
the Buddhist epistemology of the ’'greal-perfect-mirror-wis- 
^ "bich is no other than the Prajna Immovable of Takuan 
already mctitioned. The swordsman's mind must he kept entirely 
free from selfish affects and intellectual calculations so that “orig¬ 
inal intuition" is ready to work at its best—'W'hich is a state of no- 
mind-ness. Mere technical skill in (he use of the sword Hoes not 
necessarily give one full qualification as a swordsmaster, Ife must 
once reaiiae the final stage of spiritual discipline, which is to at¬ 
tain iio-tnind-ness, symbolized as a circle empty of contents_a 

circle wdth no circumference. 

There is a phrase, among other highly technical terms, in the 
secret doctiments of the Shinfcage-ryu school of swordsmanship, 
which has apparently no connection with llie art as far os its 
literal meaning Is concerned. As all these secrets are orally 
transmitted and as I am a stranger to them, it is beyond my 
conjecture to find out how this particular phrase obtains its 
organic signification in the actual wielding of the swonl. But, 
so far as 1 can judge, the phrase is derived from Zen literature, 
outside which it cannot mean anything. It reads: “Waters of tlie 
West River." A commentator who evidently does not know the 
real purport of it interprets it as indicating a bold venturesome 
daredevil attitude of mind that does not recoil from swallowing 
up the whole river. This is rirlieulous, to say the least. It refers 
to a Zen moiidct that took place between Baso (Ma-tsu, d, 7881, 

^ Adarima jnanam, in Sqn^krit, which ii one of four kni>w]rdj;m f/JtrJJUjjn) 
fSivtfn by Yogaeaxa or VijoapEiniAlra School of RiiiildlllBnL fl ii \hc fumio- 
mciital; poetic qwility oj coi^HHriouAnr^A in which 14 htfe w 

the [lluniinntinjc qUdiily of the mirror. 
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of the T'ang dynasty, and his lay disciple Ho Koji (Pang 
Chii-shih). Hd asked; 

‘^Whal kind of man is he who docs not keep company with 
any thing [or anybody]?” 

*'1 will tcU you,” said Baso, “when you have sv^allowerl up in 
one gulp all the waters of the West River,” 

This is said to have opened the mind of Ho to a stale of en¬ 
lightenment. 

Wlien we have tliis incident in mind, we can nnderstaiid why 
the phrase “Wnlers of the West River" has found Us way into 
the secret documenU of the scliool of Shinkage-ryu. Ho’s ques¬ 
tion is a very important one, and so is Baso’s answer. In Zen 
discipline this m<tndo ^ is frequently referred to, and there is no 
doubt tiiat among the swordsmen of the feudal days there were 
many who gave llieir Uvea to the study of Zen in order to attain 
a stale of absolute no-mind-ncss in connection with their art. As 
has been mentioned elsewhere, die thought of death proves to 
be the greatest gtumhlingblock in die ovUcome of a Ufe-and- 
deolh combat. To transcend the thought that is a great inhibitory 
factor in the free and spontaneous exercise of die tecliniquc ac¬ 
quired, the best way for the swordsman Is to discipline himself 
in Zen. No amount of swinging the sword will ever qualify the 
man to swallow up the whole West River. It is Zen that performs 
this miriicle, and until its successful performance lakes place 
no one is expected to do away willi the ever-haunting conscious¬ 
ness of the ghost called death. Zen is not a mere philosophical 
coolcmplation on the evanescence of life hut s most practical 
entrance into die realm of nonrelativity, where a cupful of tea 
in my hand, when spill, fills in no time die vast expanse of tiie 
Pacific Ocean, to say nothing of small rivers in some fcmote 
cornets ol Uie pIsincL 

Tlie seer11 document also contain & number of versified 

epigrams, in regard lo tlie mnslery of swordamanship, some of 
rthicli decidedly reflect the spirit of Zen: 
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Into a soul [k&koro) absolutdy free from 
thoughts and emoUorts, 

Even the tiger ^nds no room to insert 
its fierce ctnws. 

One ond the same breese passes 
Over the pines on the mountain and the oak 
trees iri the vailey^ 

And If Ay do they give different notes? 

Some think that striking is to sir ike: 

But striking is not to strike, nor is killing to hilL 
He who strikes and he ivho is struck —^ 

They ure bolk no more than a dream that 
has no reolity?* 

No thinkings no refiectingt — 

Perfect emptiness: 

Yet therein something moveSf 
Following its own course^ 

The eye sees it^ 

But no hands can take hold of it — 

The moan in the stream: 

This is the secret of my school* 

Clouds and mists — 

They are midair transformations: 

Above them eternally shine the jun and the moon, 

Victory is for the one^ 

Even before the combat^ 
ff'^ho has no thought of himself^ 

Abiding in the no-mindmess of Great Origin. 

At m thii. And the pmedin^ cL vhkh it 

4^d In full at p. £07. 
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Tliesfl stalcrtieiils are all in correspondence willi ihe principle of 
“emptiness"" as taiigKt by Miyamolo Musashi (d. Yagyu 

Tajima no kami Munenori, and other great masters, as the ulli- 
male secret of swordsmanship, which is attainable only after a 
long arduous training in the art. This insistence on the spiritual 
discipiine entitles the art to be called creative. Musashi was great 
not only as a swordsman but as a sumiye painter^ 

Some more poems are given below showing liow the spirit 
and even to a certain extent the philosophy of Zen has in- 
Ihienced the masters of swordsmanship, lliey are^ of course^ not 
philosophers; they never ity to discuss the philosophy in oonnec* 
lion with their discipline, for wiial they aim at has noUiing to do 
with the conecptual understanding of the doctrine of emptiness 
or suchncK but its personal experiential grasp as tliey fate llm 
problem of life and death in the form of the direalening sword 
in the hands of an opponentp The philosopher may take this 
“opponent’* or **eneiny,** so called, not concretely as the swords¬ 
man does hut more in the form of concepts such as ^^an objec¬ 
tive wmrldj*" or '"ultimate reality/" or '*Dasein*^ or given/* 
or “the brute fad/" ot “Ten-sw/" or vvliat not. The thinkers 
grapple with these unknown quantities, making use of every 
available source of learning and thinking, hut tlie swordsman’s 
problem is far more urgent and ominous and allovrs bun no 
lime for rcflectioo and erudition. He has to “decide” with no de¬ 
lay, his “courage"' is not some thing he can muster after much 
deliberation. The question is at the door, over the head^ “sii^ling 
ihe eyebrows/" If the answ^er is not forthcoming, aU is ruined. 
The situation here is more critical than the philosopher’s. No 
wonder that Zen has come to rescue the swordsman, or the 
swmrdsman has run to Zen for immediate help. Tlic poems^ given 
as secrets of swordplay, all reflect the spirit of Zeu, which in¬ 
evitably involves the pliilosopJiy of Zen. All die following 
poems ^ become intelligible when die “West RJv^er Waters" of 

^ t refer here t& ibr LliiriT f&fm of cKpre^siiun eallcd the wika 

or ula poem. 
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Ba^o^ or Daito Kokushi^^ ufa on the raindropa, as paradoxical as 
Basoks djctum, is tlioroughly comprehended.^ The utu ia given 
first and then the rest: ^ 

// your ears see^ 

And eyes hear^ 

Noi a dmht yaa^U cherish — 

It OIL' aalnralty I he rain drips 
From the eaves! 

The spring is come^ saftlr blows ike wind. 

The peaches and apricois are iVi full bloom. 

The dews are thick in the autumnat nights, 

The leaves fall from the pautoitnm Iree^ 

The flowers^ the maple leaves in atiiumn. 

And the wintry snows covering the field all whiie-^ 
How beautiful they arc each in its way! 
t fear my attachments still did not ga beyond 
the sensumsy [for / know now what Reality £s]* 

Inside the sacred fence before which t how 
TAere must be a pond fitted with clear Water; 

As my mirid-tnoon becomes bright 
i see its shudoic reflected in the icaier. 

Wherever and whenever the mind is found 
attached to anything^ 

Make haste to detach yourself from it. 

When you tarry for any length of time 
It will ^urn again into your aid home lown^ 

^Tbnr vpjiee* m- Ijktm fn»io A boolc ratllletl \\n Iritiiiliitioal "CuUccicd 
Works on Swordfenwiiiiliip"; BafiMU SSsha (Toky^5, 

^ TIjjl ^^loppciL^ 

^Tliat u, A mao^s old cEOJfltk 
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Abandpn nfU arts 
Foa kav^ leurned 
in ^ward:smans{np, 

And in one gulp 

Drink up all the waters of the West River^ 

/ thought all the time 
1 was learning hotu to win; 

But / realize now: 

To win is no morc^ 

No lesst than to lose. 

In the well not dugt 
in the water not filling it, 

A shadow is reflected' 

And a man with no form, no shadow, 

1$ drawing water from the well^ 

A man with no form, no shadow. 

Turns into a rice pounder 
When he pounds rice*^ 

5 

A RE CENT WRITER on 'Mifi Wily of ihe Sword*' ami its 
history ” remarks to the following eiTcct in regard tn the prin¬ 
ciple of the art: In the Xendo {“the Way of the Sword"), what 
is most essential to attain besides its technique is the spiritual 
element controlling the art throughout. It is a state of mind 
known as mtinen or musa, “no*thoughl" or “no-refleetion.” This 


f, SO] "Itai-nrna (EnSI. the sixth paimrcb of Zen in China, is rfwrtled to huTe 
U<s*n enssRetl in itinnui] wort Jlkc tbU (riM-poimdiDgl wh™ be wai under hit 

Kuflgt-J^ia (Giuiiu), 

•^ Tikano Hircrma^ 
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not iriean just to be without thoughts^ ideas, feelings, ctc*^ 
when you stand with llie sward before the opponent. It means 
letting your njitural luculties act in n oonseiousness free froni 
tlioughts, reflections, or a^ecLions of Any kind. This slate of 
mind is also knorni os egolessness (mDgo or non-ofman J, in 
which you cherish no egoistic t!iotag}ils, no consciousness of your 
ow^n attainments. The sO'CaUed spirit of sabi-^hiori ('^soHiari- 
ness*^^), running through Saigyo or Baslio, must also have come 
from the psychic slate of egoJessness. This is often Itkeited in 
the lunar reflection in water. Neither the moon nor water has 
any preconceived idea of producing the incident designated by 
us as **the moon in water/* Water is in a slate of "'^no-mind-ness’^ 
as much as tlie moon. But w'hen there is a siicel of water, the 
moon is seen in it. The moon is hut one, but its reflections are 
seen wherever there is whaler. When this is understood, your 
art is perfect. Finally, Zen and the Sw'Ord^S Way arc one in this, 
that both ultimately aim at transcending the duality of life and 
death. Froin of old, this has been recognized by masters of the 
swordi and the great oneg have invariably knocked at the gate 
of Zen—as is instanced in the cases of Yagyu Tajima no kami 
and Takuan and of Miyamoto Alusashi and Shnnaan. 

The writer of the aforemenlioned hook gives an interesting 
piece of information: dial in the feuddJ days of Japan a master 
of the sw'ord or the spear was often called an *''0&h6” {‘hnasler^^ 
or “teacher,” upddhyStta in Sanskrit), which is the title com¬ 
monly given to a Buddhist priest* The origin of this custom is 
traceable to the fact that there was once a great monk in the 
Kofnkuji Temple of Narn. ffe belonged to one of the minor 
temples, called jLzoin, under the jurisdiction of the Kefukuji. 
He w^as ail expert of the spear, and all the Jizoin monks learned 
the art from him. He was naturally an Osho to all his disciples, 
an^l the title came to be transferred to all die masters both 
of the spear and llic sword, irrespective of their Biiddhisl quail- 
bcations^ 

The hall iti which swordsmanship is practiced is called a 
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Dojd^ DofO is the name nf a place clevoled lo religious exercises* 
and its original Sanskrit meanings bodhimandala, is ihc place 
of edlighienment* There is no doubt the name was borrowed 
from Zen Buddhism. 

Tliere is another tiling the swordsmen learned from Zen, In 
olden days they used to travel all over Japan in order to perfect 
themselves m the art by experiencing every fonn of hardship 
which might befall them and by iindergoing training in the 
various schools of swordsmanship. The example was furnished 
by die Zen nionk&t who did the same thing before they attained 
final enlightenment. This practice is known among the monks 
as nngyo, ^Itavcling on foot.” whereas the sworclsmen call it 
tntish^i-slitigydj “training in warriorsbip*” 

1 do not know how early this practice started among the 
sw'ordsmeni but w^e read about the founder of the Shinkage^ry'ii 
traveling all over the country. One incident connects him wdth a 
Zen monk, bolh of wdiom were engaged in a similar form of 
traiiuiig: One day when Kami-irlzumi Ise no kami was passing 
ihrougli a small village in a remote mountain district, he found 
the people in extreme excitement^ for a desperate outlaw had 
taken refuge tn a deserted house, snatching away a little village 
boy with him. and threatened to kiEl the victim if the villagers at- 
tempted to arrest or do harm lo the criminal himself* Ise no kami 
realized the grave situation. Seeing a monk pass hy^ w'ho w^as no 
doubt a waitdering Zen monk, the swordsman asked him to lend 
him his monkish robe for a v^hile* He had his head shaved so as 
to appear a genuine monk. He approached the descried house 
with two lunch boxes, and told the outlaw that the chihrs parents 
did not wbEi to sec it die of starvation and commissioned him 
to give it something lo eat* So saying he threw out one of the 
boxes before the man. Ise no kami tlien continued: “As yon 
yourself may be hungry, [had another box prep:ired for you.^' 
When the desperado stretched his arm to receive it^ the monk- 
sw^ordsman lost no lime in seizing htm by the arm and, forcibly 
throwing htm down on the groundT made him o complete pris- 
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Qiaer, The monkig^h robe was returned lo its original owner^ who 
praised him highly, saying, “You are truly a "man of the 
sword/ ” and gave him a kara for raku^u)^ a symbol of motik- 
hood, which is generaUy carried by a Zen monk over his chest 
hanging from the iieck^—a kind of abridged kesa {kdidya in 
SanskritK It is said that Ise no knmi never parted w'ith iL The 
wandering Zen monk could not have been a mere novice in Zen, 
he must have been one of some underslanding. “A man of the 
sword" is a phrase much used in Zen to denote a seasoned Zen 
monk w'ho has really gone beyond the bounds of life and deaths 
Ise no kami must liavc indeed had good reason for treasuring 
tlie kara as a gift from the monk '"traveling on foot.’^ 


It was probably sometime in the seventeenth century that the 
follow'ing story was circulated among the swordsmen, showing 
that the relationship between swordplay and Zen was one of the 
topics they were most interested in. The story is, as the author 
suggests, probably a he I ion, but the fact that such a story came 
to be told proves that tlie swordsmen were very much concerned 
wdtii Zen and also tliat Zen was regarded as something highly 
mystifying and able to achieve some wonders even against an 
expert swordsman. 

The story is quoted from a book called Gekka^ Sddanf in five 
fascicles, compiled by Mmamoto Tokuahu in 18^14. It is a collec¬ 
tion of stories of sw^ordsmanship, giving histories of the various 
schools, their founder.^, and some anecdotes. There was a school 
known as Tesshin-ryu, which flourished in certain localities west 
of Kyoto toward the end of the seventeenth century and extend¬ 
ing into the eighteenth. The originator of this school was 
known as Otsuka Tesshin^ He had a great liking for swordplay 
and w'hile still young became quite an ex|>prt. He was ambitious 
and wished to try his skill with men of the same profession out¬ 
side his owTi province so as to make his name better known m 
wider circles. He was well acquainted wdlh a Zen abbot residing 
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fli a nearby monastery^ anti he visited him to say goodbye. The 
ahbot^$ oame was Ryuko; he belonged to the Solo sect of Zen 
and was a Teciowiicd master of die day* IS'hen Tesshin spoke 
to him regarding his enterprise, the abbot advised him against 
il, saying: arc living in a much wider world than you may 

think, and there must be many men of your profession ivlio 
are far more skillful Rnd the outcome of your adventure will be 
disastrous.'" The young man, however^ was obdurate against tab 
iiig the advice kindly. 

Ryiiko conlinuedi “Look at myself. T also wanted lo be better 
known In the world* 1 have been practicing meditation here for 
the last few decadeSt ^and how many disciples have I now^? As to 
yourself, you have hardly anyone calling himself your pupil We 
each liave to know wdiere v^e are and be content witli the situa¬ 
tion ” 

This incensed Tesahin very much, so that be excitedly ex¬ 
claimed: “Do you think my sword Is of no worth? Swordsman¬ 
ship is not like your discipline* If 1 go out of my home town and 
challenge someone well know^n in his district and beat him, the 
event will naturally he talked about among his friends or pupils. 
If I meet another in another district and defeat him, my repula- 
lion will gradually be spread throughout the neighborhood- Be¬ 
sides, I am firmly convinced of my attainment in swordsman¬ 
ship- E am not afraid of any encounter which may turn up in 
my lour.” 

Ilyuko could not help smiling at his sclfH:oiiceil. ""You hod 
belter start willi llic one who is right in front of you. If you come 
out victorious, you may undertake the grand tour tliroughout 
the whole country* Jn case, however, you lose, you must promise 
to become a niorik and be my disciple.” 

At this Tftsshin, laughing heartily, said, '^"You may be great 
in your Zen, but surely you are no swordsman. If you wish to 
try your luck, however, 1 am ready/" 

Ryiikd gave him a bamboo stick that had been found nearby 
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and llien provided himself with a hmstt?^ Ti^&hin, full of con¬ 
fidence, tried to knock the Zen master down with one blow' of 
his stick. But the stick completely missed the opponent, who was 
no longer within its reach. Tesshin was esasperated and tried 
again and again to reacli him, but ail to no purpose. Instead, he 
frequently felt the hossu gently sw^eeping over his lace. 

Ryuko finally remarked* “What would yon say now?” 

Tesshin’s braggart air w^as utterly crushed. He humbly ac- 
know'letiged his defeat, Rynko lost ao time in calling to his 
attendants to bring all the needed instruments to cut off Tes- 
shin's hair and turn him into a regular monk with a shaven head. 

Now^ Minamolo the author comments; This is most likely a 
Storys fabricated by Zen-men* ff RyOko besides being a Zen 
master were not someliow acquainted with the art of swords¬ 
manship. he could never beat Tessbin, as is told in the story. 
Olhenvise. Te&sliin knew' nothing of the art as he claimed. It is 
true that there are many points where Zen and swordplay go 
hand in hand. For inslancc, when they refer to “no room being 
left even for a hair to be inserted between,” or of ''a spark of the 
flint striking steel/" the dictum applies not only to Zen but also 
generally to the art of swordplay, for no school can ignore going 
through this momentous training. However excellently qualified 
in every way as a Zen master, if he had no training at all In the 
technique of tlie sword he could never expect to win a contest 
with a fulbfiedged swordsman. The fact is that the perfect art of 
swordsmanship consists in mastery of both technique and prin¬ 
ciple. While there is no doubt about the albimportance of spirit¬ 
ual trainings one is also to be fully familiar wilb the practical de¬ 
tails of swmrdplay. 

From the professional point of Minamolo^s idea is cor- 

rect> t think: a parallel training in technique and principle. But 
there ia al least one other school that emphasizes the spiritual side 

is geni^rallr cirrlpil by a prieil. It wsa fur abDoinB 

Aiviy ; II cflaabti at fl Bitoit aikk and I tuft of hor^taiL 
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of tlic art though not necesi^arlly neglecting the technique. Its 
chief exponent, Hori Kinlayu 11688—1755), desired to utilize 
swordsmanship as the means to help one in his spiritual altaiti- 
mPTil and character building. His reasoning deserves considera¬ 
tion in more ways than one, as it sheds light not only on swords¬ 
manship but on samuraiship generally. There has been much 
misunderstanding In the West as regards the spirit, function, and 
discipline of the samurai, who were the ruling class of Japan dur¬ 
ing her feudal days^ especially in the Tokugawa regime. Kimu- 
ra^s point of view, as developed in the Kenjiitsu Fushiki fifen 
in regard to Hori the swordsman's discourse, may be summed up 
as follow^: 

The perfect swordsman avoids quarreling or fighting. Fighting 
means killing. Hoiv can one human being bring himself to kill a 
fcllow^ being? We arc nil meant to love one another and not to 
kill. tl is abhorrent that one should he thinking all ihe time of 
fighting and coming out victorious. We are moral beings, we are 
not to lower ourselves to the status of animality. What is the use 
of becoming a line swordsman if he loses his liuman dignity? 
The best thing is to be a victor w'ithout fighting. 

The sword is an inauspietotis instrument to kill in some un¬ 
avoidable circumstances. When it is to be used^ therefore, it 
ought to be the sword that gives life and not the sword that kills. 
But when a man is horn into the samurai family^ he is not to shun 
learning the art of swordplay, for it Is his profession to be 
tralnerl in it. The point is^ however, 1o utilize tJie art as a means 
to advance in the study of the Way (iaol. Wlicn it is properly 
handled, it helps ua in an efHcient way to contribute to the culti¬ 
vation of the mind and spirit. 

One great advantage the sword has over mere book-reading 
is that once you make a false move you are sure to give the op- 

Kenjatsu fiLikiki Hcjt L>nknsiwn in ih»- Art of Swordf^man- 

*hip") IS ft fth£>n iJt!ftiifir nn eompiM by tCiimint Kyyha in l76fil. 

Kitiiura wi* t disciple of Hori, and be records in ihia IkmIl hU mtster^e 
diftlofiie with a vUilor. Thr manu3»:rip{ waK priflEed in 19^. 
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poncnt a chaiice to beat you. You have to be on the alert all ihe 
time* While to be on the alert is uol the ultimate of sworclsmao- 
ahip, it keeps you true io yourself: that is to say, you are not 
allowed to ludulge in idle thinking. Thinking is useful in many 
w'aya^ but there are some occasions when thinking interferes 
with the work^ and you have to leave it beliind and let the un¬ 
conscious come forward. In such cases, you cease lo be your 
own conscious master bul becotue an instrument in the hands of 
the unknowTi. The unknown has no ego-cOnsciousness and con¬ 
sequently no thought of w‘Inning the contest because it moves at 
the level of nondualily, where there is neither subject nor object, 
ll ts for this reason that the sword moves w here it ought to move 
and makes the contest end victoriously. This is iJie practical 
application of the Lao-tzuan doctrine of '*doing by not doing,” 
5un-lziJt a great authority on warfare, says: is not the best 

thing to vrin every battle one is engaged in; the best thing is to 
win without planning to win* This is perfect victory.^* 

To be on the alert means to be deadly serious, to be deadly 
serious means to be sincere to oneself, and it is sincerity tJiat 
finally leads one to discover the Heavenly Way. Tlie Heavenly 
Way is above the self^ w'hich b utushin^ “no-miud,” or muneti^ 
*^no-thought.” When mushin is realized, tlie mind knows no 
obstructions, no inhibitionjij and is emancipated from the 
thoughts of life and death, gain and loss, victory and defeat. 
As long as a man is possessed of the thouglit of defeating the 
enemy, his mind will be kept fully occupied with all kinds of 
scheming to attain this end* If, however, the enemy hap]>ens to 
be more proficient in technical tactics—which is verj' likely the 
ease—the defeat wdll not be on the side of the enemy. H both 
are equally matched, the outcome will be mutual killing* When 
a scheme meets a schemes this is tlie inevitable late* Therefore, 
the perfect sw'ordsman goes beyond all manner of dichotomy, 
and it is in tlvis way that he is more than a mere wicldcr of tiie 
sword. 

The samurai cairica two swords^ a long and a short, and it b 
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hh profession lo be 1 rained in tJieir use. But he ought not to be 
til inking of exercising power and making an appeal to the sword 
that kilLs. For the sense of power is olways liable to be abused. 
The sword, therefore, is to be an instruincnt to kill the ego^ 
which is llie root of all quarrels and fighLings, The Yagyu school 
makes “the drinking in one gulp of the watery of the West 
River” the eiibiination of training in sw^ordsmanahip, so far as 
its principle is eoncerned. The teclinical details are lo be subordi¬ 
nated lo ihe principle which really constitutes the spiritual 
personality of tlie swordsman. The school represented by Hori 
KintayQ primarily belongs to the original school of YagyO 
Tnjima no hami, and it was Yagyu hirnself who traced every 
stage of sword training to Zen Buddhism, as advocated by 
Takuan Ins teachcr. *'The waters of tlie W"est Rivert” as I have 
alrciidy statedt comes from Basoks answ'er to Ho the Layman, 
whose question was: “Who is he that stands aJi alone with no 
company in the midst of the ten thousand objects?” I do not 
know if those swordsmen, who somewhat glibly refer lo this 
Zen diclnmt all understood what it really meant. Judging from 
the way they write about il^ I am afraid they had no personal ex¬ 
perience of It. While this might have been triiCj what is most 
tern ark a hie is that they somehow connected “the whalers of the 
W'esl River"’ with the ultimate principle that controls the un¬ 
conscious proceedings of swordsmanship. Even when they had 
all mastered the detailed intricacies of technique, they could 
not be termed p^^rfect swordsmen unless they dived deeply 
into the West River and interviewed “the one who has no com¬ 
panion in the midst of the ten thousand objects." Probably the 
motive that prompted Kiniura Kyuhot the disciple of Hori 
Kin lay u, to write this short treatise on swordsmanship and call 
it “The Unknown in the Art of Swordplay” was that, in his day; 
there w'Cre probably very few swordplayers wbo really under¬ 
stood Baso. 

Let me finish with the quotation making up the conclusion of 
Kirnura"s, or rather Hori’s, dialogue: 
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Q. All that you say is fine. 1 am in complete agrecmenl ivilJi 
you. But how difficult it is to apply it to prActJcal details of the 
art! 

A* The point is to realize that all that is expressible by sym¬ 
bols or letters is aeconcifiry, that they are no more than Tnene 
tracks. So Zen masters refuse to acknowledge that letters or 
wards are final. What is important is to reach the ultiindte sob- 
stance by means of lliose tracks or letters or symbols. The ulti¬ 
mate reality Itself is not a symbol, jt leaves no tracks, it cannot 
be communicated by letters or vrattk, but we come to it by trac¬ 
ing tliem to the source where they come forth. As long as we 
atop at symbolization or mere speculation^ we cannot realize the 
principle. 

Q. ^Tien we give np symbolization or speculation, are we 
not left in the ntter nothingness of things? 

A, Yes, it is of the utmost (Ufficuky to come to a realization. 
Therefore, the masterly trainer Is always careful to train the 
beginners along the parallel lines of technical exercises and the 
understanding of the principle. The latter niay not come to a 
man, even throughout his life. The main business is to seek It 
not in things external but within oneself. 

q. In this case, there is no “secret trarLsmission” in swords¬ 
manship either? 

A. The last thing can never be transmitted from one person 
to another. It comes from within oneself. All the technical 
discipline is meant to make swordsmen finally see this, it is 
also the case with learning generally. There is not much use in 
mere scholarship- You may read all the books there are on liie 
subject of spiritual training and attainment, but the culmination 
is to realize the mystery of beings and the realization is from 
within yourself, for it cannot come from anywhere else. If it 
does, it is not yours hut somebody clse’s. 

Q. Can you tell me ^melhing about tins mystery? 

A. All that 1 can say is that 1 do not know or that it i$ not 
inlelltgible. 
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Q, If SO, art wc meant to remain utter simpletoiiB? 

A. No* not tliat. It 15 to know and yet not to know. 

Q. Why? 

A. No why. It is to know ns though not knowing. Tlic last 
word [ can say is: it is beyond knowledge [fuskiki or 


^ WhifEi Uodhiclhitnm tbir Ejii|i4Ti3r ^'u iif thr' L^ang JjrJu.^LFi tbc Ein- 
p4'rDr iL«kt?d, '"What i!!f ibe huly lilliJiiatr I ruth T* Dbitiua an^wi.'-r^d, ""It U 
Krtij>ELnH» iucif and ihr-rc b nothing huly^^ ""Wbi^ lhi:«^n k ihc nnt\ who At 
^Innd^ confrontiiiic nir?'' "'I du not kniiw t fashi^if pu-jA|A) I" ii^ki- 
gan-thu Rofk Fi^yn FMK fisc. U CMBt 1, 
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A MONK asked Daishu Ekai (Ta-ehij Hui-h^j),^ one of the 
T'ang masters, when Zen waa in its heyday ; 

“What is great nirvana?” 

The master answered, "*Not to commit oneself to the karma 
of birth-and-death b great nirvana*** 

‘^Whatp then, b the karma of birth-andnJeath?” 

**To desire great nirvana is the karma of birth-and-death.” 


In Budclhbm^ nirvdfpa and samsdra (birth^and-deatli) are con¬ 
trasted^ and we are told tliat^ in order to allain nirvana^ santsdra 
is to be transcended. Daishu^s first answer^ therefore^ is quite 
correct, but his second answer w ill because if ^ve did 

not desire nindna how^ could we have it come to as all by itself? 
This does not seem logical. Inasmuch as nirvdm is something 
desirable and all Buddhists are advis^ to strive after it so as 
to escape thb bondage of samsdra that causes us to suffer all 
kinds of tribulation, is it not the rational thing for us to desire 
nirvana and to strive after its attaianient by all means? How 
could the desire for nirvana be the karma of birth-and death? 

Daishu's answer must be regarded as something utterly irra¬ 
tional. But the Zen masters are most irrational teachers, and 

* Ekti WM one oi lie diaciplra &f Htso Daiehl (Mfl-bti TiP-i, d. 7®S). Tic 
faUovring mondc U taken Imm bU work, Titng^ Nyumi^n Ron, 'Treiliie en 
Attaining Sudden Eailghtencnrnt." 
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ihey would request us to carry out this irraLionalily in our daily 
life. It is a great mistake to adjust everything to the Procrustean 
bed of logic and a greater mistaJee to make logic llic supreme test 
in the evaluation of human behavior. What is known os myo or 
myoy&* in Japanese arts coiiies nut when the rationality of 
tilings ceases to be valued. In fact, all works of original crea- 
livity are the products of the unconscious that go beyond ra¬ 
tionalistic schematization. It is not only the Mahay ana Buddhists 
but all the Taoist philosophers who are set against inteUectuali* 
zation in the matter of spiritual training, For this reason, the 
Zen master declares that nirvana is attained only when it b not 
desired. To desire is to make a choice, and the choosing is intel¬ 
lection, while nirvdfiQ is on the other side of intellection. 

in this connection, a passage from St. PauPs Epistle to die 
Corinthians might be quoted: **.4nd they that weep, Jis though 
they wept not: and they that rejoice, as though they rejoiced 
not; and they that buy, as though diey possessed not; and they 
that use this world, as not abusing it” (] Cor. 7 : 30). So let us 
desire ninidtfa as though we desired not. When tliis paradox is 
understood we are in possession of nirvana, which is to be as if 
not posseting it. To be consciously unconscious, or to be uncon¬ 
sciously' conscious, is the secret of nirvsna, out of which issues 
the mydyu of creativity. ^fyQ or mydvK is a Japanese word 
signifying something defying the challenge of man^s thinking 
powers. Jn other words, it is a mode of activity which comes 
directly out of one’s inmost self w'ithout being intercepted by the 
dichotomous intellect. The act is so direct and immediate tliat 
intellection finds no room here to insert itself and cut it to pieces. 

According to another Zen master, “As long as a student of 
Zen entertains any kind of thought in regard to birth-and-dcatli, 
he faJb into the path of tiie devil. As soon as he lets himself cher¬ 
ish any view, he joins the group of sopliislic philosophers.” This 

’Myd (mfi» in CliBe«) i, “lofnclhina ttryniid a„ undristasd- 

mg i jru I, it. “fflovemrat" or “ojKrfltion." A iiiUi<T esp9iin«iioct is g>v«o 

in lilt wrxX pAraejipbr 
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men ns that it is only when we are otil of an intellectual grip of 
any kind that we transcend birih^ajid-fleath and can work freety 
in the mysterious realm of the Unborn, w^here the artists can 
display myo in all its varieties, A “view" or “thouglif^ is the 
outcome of inteilectionH, and wherever this b found this creativity 
of the Unborn or the Unconscious meets all sorts of obstacles. 
This is the reason why the Zen master advises us not to cherish 
even one “thought" or “view," negative or aihrmative, onneem- 
ing birth-and death as well as nirvana. Tlie inlelleet is meant for 
utilitarianism, and whatever creativity it may have operates 
within this limit and never beyond il. 
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THEBE is something like this in the art ol swordsmanship. 1 
call it an art, and it is a deadly art, for when a man makes one 
false move he is sure to lose his life* It is n game of life and 
death. The sword b right before you, ready at any moment to 
strike you dowm, Wlijle in Buddhism we can say that the struggle 
is between the ideas of nirvui^ and satnsdra, in swordsmansiiip 
the struggle is between life and death. The Buddhist struggle is 
more on the plane of conccptualbm, but the sw^ordsman's is most 
realistic and therefore psychologicaify more poignantly felt. But 
as long as both are expressed in terms of struggle and dichotomyt 
the best way and the only way to get out of it, according to the 
ordinary way of tliinking, is to choose cither hom of tJie dilemma 
and go aheadt not Lhinking of tiie consequences it may bring 
upon the one who has made Ihc decision. Tins may, in the case 
of the swordsman, mean certain death. But as long as the 
thought of death is in the consciousness, U w'ill unconsciously 
but inevitably lead the swordsman in the direction he is most 
anxious to avoid. Tlie other way then left for him to choose is to 
give up the idea of surviving the combat. For it often happens 
that he w'ho loves life loses it and he who hates life finds it, as 
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the Christian^ would say. But the truth is: You may “love” or 
“hale” anything, but as long as either of Uie feelings skulks any¬ 
where in your brain^ it wlU somehow color your behavior, and 
your sword will be affected to that extent. The true swordsman 
must also be perfect man” m the Taoist sense: he must be 
above life and death, as the Buddhist philosopher is above 
nirvana and samsara* A struggle of any nature can never be 
settled satisfactorily until the point is touched where neither side 
can affect the other. Not neutrality, not indifferencet hut iran- 
seendence la the thing needed. And tliis is exactly what the 
swordsman aims at. It may sound strange that he wishes to be a 
philosopher, but in japan and also in China the arts are not a 
matter of technology but of spiritual insight and training. 
Swordamansbip is no except ion. 

He w'ho transcends the dualistic idea of life and death goes 
on livingt in the genuine sense of the term. When there is the 
thought either of life or of death, negatively or positively, this 
will surely prove to be a stumbling block in the way of life. As 
the thought of sam^dra as well as of nirvana la to be tran¬ 
scended in the Buddhist struggle, so with the swordsman, he 
must think of neither life nor death. Wlien he altaina to this he 
will be a great genius or a **perfect man” in the art of swords¬ 
manship. 

The swordsman may not have any desire for an ^'eternal life” 
or “immortal ily,” but he must plan for his sword to he fully 
alive in order dial it may exhibit all the secret ^ en« 

■ imiin^ymg ID Chines) nr daiyH, {tu-yungh or iLmph li 

quill! Ji difirull w^rd for Euglish-spcai^inf pcfip]^ lo [cfOBpL li u t ci;rt&iii 
inlfrtic qua! Ur percrhible d-cpI oaiy wafk$ af art hut k nnxthinK in Na^ 
ture or Ufc. The FWard Ln ikc hand* of the EWEndamnn aiiaini iJii* quality 
vfafn it [n uut a mm display of EechnicaJ ekiU pgtiientlr Jeamed under the 
Eulnnhip at ■ good miHier, far fnyff la BoiuBilijn^ original and cirative ^ow^ 
ing ouf of ane’i ovni uncoDKiDua. The hands may move acrnrdUiB to xhr 
technique si™ cul Id every atudent, buE theie h i certiin epoELLanoily vxd 
pencntl Rettivilj^ vhcii ihe lechnique, coaceptualisedl mict uDiveri^alixed^ la 
himdJed by the inaEtFr hand= Myd may a|s4j be ip|ilicd lo ihe intelliicnco 
and the inaElaclj¥e ictii-itiet of varioua antMa!*, for erampte, the beaver 
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trusted tq it, for lijs life enlirely depends on it, as though not de* 
pending on it. As long as the man resorts lo hia acquired tech¬ 
nique in order lo put ihe opponent lo defeat, he will have lo 
watch the laltcr^s every sword movcmpiit and follow it up lo the 
minulest point. This will, howe%Tr, make his mind “slop” tem¬ 
porarily^ however short this moineRl of sloppage may be. In- 
slead of keeping his mind in a stale of perfccl fluidity! so that 
he can strike ihe enemy the momenl ihc latter shows a suki* he 
will hove lo have his attention glued lo the enemy's sword. This 
gluing ia “stoppage,” and every stoppage means giving an ad¬ 
vantage to the enemy, which is a sukL Suki literally means “an 
intcn^al of relasation.” When one Is engaged in a struggle of 
life and death, one's psychology will eiperienee the highest 

building its n^U the spacer spinning iln well, tb« wt^p qt mt cciilKtrtlCrlin^ 
tU iind^r the Hv>» pf twrieatb etc gr^tuid. The]f are wondcre ql Ma¬ 

ture, In ftcU the wbulc uuivtfCMf J9 a miricqloti* extubitioD of a rruiMer m\oi^ 
and we humEm^ who aie noo of iL& wondeiful achicTfamentft kavc bwo fttrain- 
ing our loleUeelual efforta cvlt since the awalccjitna cl couaciouiflCi*, and 
azE ckily being overwhelTncnJ by i^aiiire^ii demonitraliPM of \ts unfattiamabJe 
and inejhfiufiiivt myoyu. The awafccnip® oi consdouesesa baa been the erc&l^ 
e6l CD»a^ci|pgieal cTcnt in. the course of doluiinn. Wc hive b«n able by iXs 
prefpualic applications to probe inlo the lecnjte of NaEurc ind lo make uw 
of ibcm lo icrve our way of livini^ hut at the tame lime we seein to be loft¬ 
ing the many tblfiEB WC have olherwifie been enjoying whicb Nature waa fib- 
eraJ enough Ip granl u^. The fund bn of huiniu cvtiBolouBneftft, a* 1 see it+ 
is to dive deeper and deeper into ilt source, the unconwilcius. And I be on- 
coD&ciciUfl bis Il« strata of vodablc deplhst biobpciJ, psycboJoaical, and 
vnetaphyBiciJ. One thread nina thtougb Uicm, and Zen dlicipline consiBU la 
taking hold of it in ilB entirety, whercaa other arts, such as swordamanahip 
or tea, lead m to the f^ompmbeniipn of rapeciively panlculafized aspecu of 
the string. 

*SoA/, as has abeady beto Btatedp mraus ”e ppice hccween two ohjectsp” 
or atit or iphl or crack b one solid ubject."^ When continuity is broken 
up and a crack begins to jihowi there; la a iukir When lejtsipn ilacknoa, cer¬ 
tain sign* of laxity appear—whkb is ^ukL In Tikuin's terminology, juAi 
curre^ponde lo “atopping." Tn ffwordsmanehip, ibis la tdked advantage of by 
the enemy, who ia alwayi 100 ready not to let the opponuDity ilip nway 
vainly. In one of the lell-pcirlraila of lldlyaniotP Mu whir a peat Ewordsman 
anti jiainier of the scvcnleentb nciitury, hie pofto would mdicatc him to be 
full of JiuAi, bnt he keeps hi* oyn wide open fto ai net to allow the opponent 
to make um of ihc suki lliat ia really only appm-enu A great deal of spiritual 
training li needed for a Bwerdaman in reach tbia stage, properly called “open 
DU all iidc*'' (Aappd friroAi). 
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<Iegree of keenness^ and whencvtT and wherever the least interval 
of relaxation ia caught, the deadly blow will instanlly follow from 
the other side. 

What might be called a **psychical stoppage” comes out of u 
very much deeper source- ISlicn there is the slightest feeling of 
fear of detith or of attachment lo life;, the mind loses its ^^Duid- 
Uy.” The fluidity is nonhindrance* Have tlie mind devoid of aU 
fear^ free from all forms of aLtachment^ and it is master of itself^ 
U knows no hindrances, no inhibitions, no stoppages, no clog^ 
gtngs. ft then follows its own course like water. It is like the 
wind that blow^eth where it iisteth. It can further be likened to 
a circle wlinse center la everywhere as it has no circumference. 
Qntologieally^ the Buddhist philosophers call it a state of empti^ 
ness Tfie ailists might nut attain to this meta¬ 

physical height of consciousness, whieh is rcaBy no conscious¬ 
ness in the ordinary sense. But they must have experienced 
something akin lo it, without becoming clearly conscious of it^ 
W'lien Uie swordsman compares his art. as the Zen master does^ 
to the moon’s reflection in the water, he must he said lo hove 
experienced a stale of the tmeonscious in which he holds his 
sword as if not linlduig it and uses it as if not using it, 

Morally or rather spiritually speaking, this is a stale of egoless^ 
ness. It is tlie ego that stands rigidly against things coming from 
the outside, and it is this ego rigidity that makes it impossible 
for us lo accept everything that confronts us. We are now no 
more like the babes and sucklings whom Cod prefers to wise 
ment because those babes have not yet “develot^ed’^ to the stage 
of intellectual moturity. The inlellecl divides and discriminates^ 
resists and rejects, cbooscs and decides^ and it is by these quali¬ 
ties that we are prevented from **lelting thy will be done/' 
W'ilhoul the sense of an ego, there is no morol responsibility, 
but the divine transcends morality. So does art. Art lives whe rc 
absolute freedom is. because where il is not, ibere can be no crea¬ 
tivity. Freedom and creativity and jny^u are synonymous. The 
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art of sworckmanslilp belongs in this category. Unless ihe swords¬ 
man reaches this stage of freedom where he has no ego rigidity^ 
he cannot e^|>ect to wield the sword that gives life instead of 
taking it. 

The sword is generally associated with killingt and most of us 
wonder how^ it can come into connection with Zen, w^hkh is a 
school of Buddhism leaching the gospel of love and mercy, The 
fact is that the art of swordsmansliip distinguishes between the 
sword that kills and the sword that gives life. The one that is 
used by a technician cannot go any further than killings for he 
never appeals to the sword unless he intends to kill. The case is 
altogether different with the one who is eomperiled to lift the 
sw'ord. For it is really not he hut the sword itself that does the 
killing. He has no desire to do harm to anybcKly, hut the enemy 
appears and makes himself a victim. It is as though the sw^ord 
performs automatically its function of justice^ which is the fuoc- 
lion of mercy^ This is the kind of sword that Christ is said to 
have brought among us. It is not meant just for bringing the 
peace mawkisbly cherished by sentimentaliBis: it is the sword 
used by Rikyu ^ the teaman for self-immolation; it is the sword 
of Vajraraja recommended by Rinzai fLinH::!u) * for the use of 
Zen-men; it is the swmrd Ranzan Hojaku (P^in-shanl^ would 
swing regardless of its lack of utilitarianism. When the 3wor<l 
is expected to play this sort of role in human iifet it is no more 
a weapon of self defense or an mslrumenl of killings and tJie 
swordsman turns into an artist of the first grade, engaged in 
producing a work of genuine originality, 

■ftakyu, or Sen nu Rikyu, was a ledffl&n. Sw "Zicn *iiJ Art of 

Tet” Wid ‘ Rikyu anii Oihrr Teaman.” 

Cigrn iUa-elii J-hsaw, d 667) iLLsimiLii»Ktf4 Imr kmJft 
^^KaiAu!" iho in CLin(rftfr>+ and one of item i* likened to llir soerrd sward 
of which all^^ and puts lo death auyilimg duaJiviic &ppearia|t he- 

fore ii- See nlrtve, p, 66+ d. 2. 

^Banran ISili i-enluryk id one ol hia Bermnflfl, eomparw Zt-n^a purpowlc*# 
ielivity to ihe awidi^ina of ihe a word in the air. DfUi^raku rTranamisaion at 
ihe Liirap'*^ ivic. 7. 
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SOME may ask: How oan llie sword which implEniciits the will 
to kill work out its function by Itself witlioul Uic wilier’^ direc^ 
tive behind it? Wliat originality, what creative w^ork^ can an in¬ 
animate mechanical too! be made to carry out all by itself? When 
a tool performs whatever function it is made to perform.^ can we 
say it has achieved sometJiing original? 

The point is: When the sword is in the hands of s lechnician- 
awordsman skilled in its use, it is no more than an iiisimment 
with no mind of its own, W\ml it doea is done mechanically^ 
and there is no mroyu discernible in it. But when the sword b 
held by the swordsman wdiose spiritual attainment is such that 
he holds it as though not holding it, it is identified with the man 
himself^ it acquires a soul, it moves with aU die subtleties which 
have been imbedded in him as a swordsman. The man emptied 
of all tlioughts^ nil emotions originating from fear^ all sense of 
inaccurily^ all d^ire to win^ is not conacious of using the sword; 
botli man and sword lum into instruments in the hauds^ as it 
were, of the uncon^ious, and it is this unconscious that achieves 
wonders of creativity. It is here that swordplay becomes an art. 

As the sword is not separated from the man, it is an extension 
of his atma and accordingly n part of hig body, Furlhermore, the 
body and the mind arc not separated, as they are in tlie case of 
intcllectualizatjon. The mind and the body move in perfect uni¬ 
son, with no interference from intellect or emotion. Even the 
distinction of subject and object is annihilated. The opponent's 
movements are not perceived as such and therefore the subject^ 
so called^ acts instinctual I y in response to what is presented to 
him. There is no deliberatiou on his part as to how to react. His 
unconscious automatically takes care of the whole situation. 

The swordsman calls this unconscious ^'the mind that is no¬ 
mind" (mushirt no shin]^ or "the mind that knows no stoppkig^^ 
(fomornn^ kokoFo), or "the mind abandoned and yet not 
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41 band on ^uienu k-okoro)^ or *Hhe everyday mind” 

{heija-shin)^ The secret ol swordsmanship consists in attaining 
lo this slate of metilality—or^ we may oaU jl, spiritualilyr because 
it is beyond the realm of psychological phenomenalismi Yagyu 
Tajima no komi Munenori (1571-16-16), one of the greatest 
swordsmcTu in the history of tlie art, taught Tokugawa lyemilsu 
(16I>1-1651 )t the third Shogun of the Tokugawa regime. This 
Tajima no kami studied Zen under Takuan (1573-1615) and 
incorporated mueii of I he Zen teaching into his treatise on swords¬ 
manship. He says that the mind that Ls no mind is the la^t stage 
in the art of 5W'ordpby+ **To be of no-mind” {mmhia) means 
the ^^everyday mind” (keijo-shin)^ and when this is atlainedt 
everything goes on well. In the beginnings one naturally en* 
deavQTs to do his best in handling the sword, as in learning any 
other art. The tecimique has to he mastered. But as soon as his 
mind is fixed on anything, for Instance if he desires tq do welU 
or to display his skill, or to excel others, or if he is too anxiously 
bent on mastering his art, he is sure to commit more mistakes 
than are actually necessary. Why? Because Itis seif-conscious¬ 
ness or ego-conseiousness is loo conspicuously present over the 
entire range of his attention—wliieh fact interferes widi a free 
display ol whatever proficiency he has so far acquired or ts 
going to acquire. He must get rid of this obtruding self- or ego- 
consciousness and apply himseK to the work to be done as if 
notliing particular were taking place at the moment. When things 
are performed in a stale of ^^no^mind” (mHAAm) or “no- 
thought” which means the absence of all modoa of 

self* or ego-consciousnesg, the actor is perfectly free from in¬ 
hibitions and feels nothing thwarting bis line of behavior. If he 
is shoulingt he just lakes out his faow^^ puts an arrow to ih 
Stretches the siring, fixes his eyes on the targett and when he 
judges the adjustment to be riglil he lets the arrow go. He has 
tto feeling of doing anything specifically good or bad^ important 
or trivial; it is as if he hears a sound, turns around, and finds 
a bird in the court. Tins is one^s “everyday mind” (Aet/o-j/tta). 
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Tlie swardsniEin is ihus edv^ised to retain lhi$ state of mentality 
even when he ia engaged in a deadly combat. He forgets the 
seriousness of his situation. He has no thought of life and death* 
His is jLp "^immovable mind” ifudo~$hm)- The fudd-shm is like 
the moon reflected in the stream. The waters are in motion all 
the time> but the moon retains its serenity. The mind moves in 
response to the ten thousand situations but remains ever the 
same, Tlie art culminates here. All the scheming of the intellect 
has been quieted* and no artifice finds room for its demonstration. 

Yagyu Tajima no kami quotes in tJiis connection words of 
Ho Koji (P^'ang the Lay Disciple): “!t is like the wooden horse 
facing the flowers or birds*”* This is llic state of mushin (no¬ 
mind)* The wooden horse has no mind^ no sentiency* Even 
when it confronts the flowers^ or hears a bird singings it h utterly 
unmoved. Man 10 altogether different from the wooden horse. He 
has scnliency and is subject to all kinds of stimulation. But when 
he finds himself moved in one w’^ay or another, he is committed. 
Even tkougli engaged in the struggle for life, the swordsman 
must not be disturbed, he must remain master of himself, must 
be like the wooden horse, insensible to aU the envirorunental 
vicissitudes. 

The wooden borse^s or w ooden cock's inseDsibility may lead 
some readers to imagine that Yagyu Tajima no kami wrishes 
us to be reduced to a stage of mental atrophy or imbecility/ But 
the fact is far from this, for what lie really intends here b to free 
the mind from every possible psychic obstruction or inhibition 
and to restore it to its pristine purity in order to display its native 
activities to the utmost limit* In the case of swordsmanship, this 
is to sharpcti the psychic power of seeing in order to act immedi¬ 
ately in accordance with what it sees, Tajima no kami thinks 
that the seeing must first take place in the mind, and then it is 
transmitted to the eyes, and finaliy to tlie body and limbs* The 
latter mode of seeing means acting. As it is not the eyes but 
tlie inner mind itself that first catches up the movements of the 

■ S« brSfiw, pp. IAS, 439, ’ Sfr brloWp ppr l&L 436 ff. 
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enemy* the body loses no lime in adjusting itself id the s-ituatiDH. 
If it is the physical organ of sight that first perceives the out¬ 
side worlds as oiir psycliologisls i^ouM tell tlie act that is 
needed to foliov; up ihe first perception will have to go through 
the anatomical process of transmission as have it in our 
medical textbooks. This will* however^ be loo tortuous a pro¬ 
cedure for the swordsman in the thick of cumhat involving life. 
He cannot aiTord such a luxury or refinement. Ha must act 
without intellectual jugglery or, as some would call it, tomfoolery. 
Hcnca Tajima no kami^s most penetrating observation. 

This reminds us of Chuang-tzu^s advice regarding the prac¬ 
tice of “mind-fasting^^ (sAfn-sarj^ He first refers to a highly 
unified state of consciousness and goes on to say! For instance, 
in hearing do not use the ear, but the mind {hokorOf hsin)i do 
not use the mind but ch*i (spirit), Wlien you use the ear, die 
liearing stops Uiere^ and tlie mind cannot go further than the 
symbol, cAT is something empty and waiting. Tao abides In 
the emptiness, and the emptiness Is mlnd-fasling.*”^ 

Ch^i is a difficult term to translate into English, It la some¬ 
thing imperceptible, Impalpable^ that pervades tbe entire uni¬ 
verse. In one sense* it corresponds to spirit (pneumo), it is 
the breath of heaven and earth. Wlierc Chuang-tzu defines 
“mind-fasting” os seeing and hearing with ch\ the idea is to 
transcend the cen tripet ence of the ego-consciousness, for ns long 
as there b "one tlioughi" {ichi-nen, i-nien) of It in the mind, 
this will surely and efficiently block up the iuidity of move¬ 
ment and produce a suki for the enemy to lake advantage of. 
Chuang-lzu^s "*min(1-fasting^^ naturally goes much deeper than 
the art of swordsmanship. For Chuang-tzu b aware, tliough not 
in the ordinary sense of cognition, of the emptiness (kyo^ 
hsii] in which infinite possibilities are harbored, whereas the 

An Blniiacl. Chamg IV. CL trAn^litloe, jk 43. 

cormpoiiclA to itio ButtdfaiEt idci oi iSkfiyetd^ cmpliunfi but 

hid a# coflc^i^od hy Lao-llal, ChmuaB'Ua, and Enter Taolats eIjIJ comaini 
A residue of rolativity ind itih to retob ch? depthE of the iiuiymd of 
Mahayanji Baddbi»t incE4pbyuc:&. 
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swurdsniRu may be said to have not yet experienced the 
melaphysita! source of all things, k is, however, possible for one 
who has seen deeply into the secrets of his $rt to have also 
touched tlie ground of reality. The difference between tlie swords^ 
man and the Zen maater as regards tlieir insight U tids: The 
swordsman^s is restricted to his specialized art, while the master’s 
covers the entirely of existence because of bis background and 
equipment and special trainingh 
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IT M ATf BE Interesting in this connection to quote largely from 
YagyQ Tfljima no kami’s treatise on sivordsmanship,^^ which 
gives so much insight into Uic psychology and philosophy of the 
art. The author goes profoundly into the inner ex|>erience of his 
profession and shows how essential it is to search tlioroughly 
into the spirituality of the art^ which is not after nil a mere 
system of technology. The wielding of tlie sword does not mean 
just striking down Um opponent, but it b concerned with the 
working of Tao and the harmonious cooperation of yin. and 
yang in their cosmological movements. Metaphysics enters 
deeply into swordsmanship. 

Yagyu Tajima no kami w^na a good student of Zen under 
Takuan, who instructed him well in the spirituality of swordplay. 
According to the Zen master, the art can never be understood 
unless one goes through a system of training in the philosophy 
of Burldhisnip Yagyii’s wrriting thus eclio^ a great deal of 
Takuan’e point of vieWi whidi was quoted previously. This fact 

was wtitlcn in 1632 (nr the bcnt^Jfil oI ifce malh-orV ion*, tl wsi 
haikdcitl down in niiniiMzripf fpnn hi h *«m diKUinciit avl to bo ptrtiHiJ 
by niit^hder!^. tn 1^7, Pr. Fukui Krvz6 mide m number of »itch manu&cHpiH 

lo ihv Rrarral public. Tber irtre wrilicii mcftlJr hf fetidtJ lanlji 
iud OtlvTr eminmt pcrpultigjn duritlR die TakugAwa regime, i.nd were cireu^ 
latcd among iJmlled nircleE. The mmuScripl on ftwordEmnnahEp lUtU’ 

ratty thowt the intlumee at Tokumi, fau Zeu tcAchcrp 
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can also bt gleaned from the ivi^y Yagyu divides his Ireatise 
into three parts^ adopting the terms eurrenLly used in the Zen 
texts, notably in the *Tlue Rock CoUeclion^^ (1) “The sword 
that killst” (2) ^"The sword that gives life,” and (3) “The 
sword of no-sword.” The first part treats mainly of tlic tech¬ 
nique of swordplay; the second touches upon the “mystical” 
Zen aspect leading to the final stage; and this^ making up the 
third part, gives the authorns understanding of the Zen experi¬ 
ence as applied to the art or the way of the sword. 


YAGYU TAJIMA NO KAMI 
ON THE ^MYSTICAL SWORp’^ 

ALL WEAPONS meant to kill are inauspicious, and must never 
be used except on occasions of extreme urgency. If any at all 
ia to he used^ howevert let it be known that it is only for the 
purpose of punishing evils and not for depri^Hng one of life* To 
understand this, learning is the first requisite. But mere learning 
wiU never do. It is an entrance gate through which one b to 
proceed to the residence proper to interview the master himself. 
The master b Tao (truth). Tao is above mere learning, but 
without learning one cannot expect to reach the ultimate Tno. 
Tao is reached when oneb mind Is entirely emptied of delusive 
tlioughts and intriguing feelings. And when Tao i^ thus finally 
realized, you have the knowledge of all things, but ^lns knowledge 

^ta rhe fciU&wlag paaq* J have fraJy cnnrd pauiaRi!* from Yajya'* tell 
di^refiirdinK iht diviaioni, m nnl-pr to pruiPiil Vfl|jfyu> phthiMphy t^vord- 
pby Ai T undpniinJ it. The ongmHl it Uk) bni, loct full of difficult 
tt^rminology remale iram modem ittsHUgitl, lo be rcndeml into nny of ihv 
1 ndu-£arupcan limauAgnv Any trsatlaliut] ol tbift wet dt lilctntujd h 
bly in interprctfliion Urgcly admixed w-iib Lbc tran&ktor^? Sdes:^ md bcifk- 
grouad. It i« f<ir thlft rcAWP ikat I luivc riot atlcakptrd td mark dl! 

TAgyP^A words Irdin mine. They aro hapflef^ly mixed up. I hapr tbat^ sdtnc 
day, aomcdeiE will rlrivE to write apteidcally alKiut what may bo dr^i^aird 
Aft the p^ychdlo^ of Zea applied to variciua heldi of art in iu dcvcJDpinn]i 
hi the Far £b&L 
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IS not to obslracl your living in Tao* For learning and knowledge 
art after all meant to be “foTgotlen,” and it is only when thia is 
realized that you feel perfectly comfortable in your transaction 
of buamess of any kind. As long as you have the sense of some¬ 
thing still missing or, on the other band, clinging on to you, 
you will be haunted by tlie feeling either of insufficiency or of 
“being bound'" by something, and there will be no freedom for 
you. 

When a man in the beginning of bis life is ignorant of every¬ 
thing, he has no scruples, finds no obstacles, no inhibitions. 
But after a while he starts to learn, and becomes timid, cautious, 
and begins to feel something choking in his mind, which pre- 
%'cnts him froin going ahead as he uflcd to before he had any 
learning. Learning is needed, but the point is not to become its 
slave. You must be its master so liiat you can use it when you 
W'flnl it. Y'ou have to apply tliis psychology to swordplay. The 
swordsman must not harbor any tiling eNterud and superfluous 
in his mind, liis mind must be perfectly pirrged of all egocentric 
emotions. When this is carried out and the mind itself is “lost" 
so that even devils cannot trace its whereabouts, he can for the 
first time make full use of the technique he has acquired. No, 
he goes even further than this, because he now forgets all that 
he has learned, because he is the learning itself and there is no 
separation of learner and learning. Indeed, this is tlic ultimate 
goal of discipline In all arts where learning gained is learning 
lost. 

However well a man may be trained in the art, the swordsman 
can never be the master of his technical knowledge unless all 
his psychic hindrances are removed and he can keep the mind 
in the slate of emptiness, even purged of whatever technique 
he has obtained. The entire body together witb the four limbs 
w'ill then be capable of displaying for the first lime and to its full 
extent all the art acquired by the training of several years. They 
will move as if automatically, with no conscious efforts on the 
jjflrt of the swordsman himself. His activities will be a perfect 
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model of swordplay. All tlie iratnmg is ihere, but the mind is 
utterly unconscious of it- The mind, it may he said, does not 
know where it is. When this is realized, with all tlie training 
thrown to the wind, with a mind perfectly unaware of its own 
workings, with tlie self vanishing nowhere anybody knows, the 
art of swordsmanship attains its perfection, and one who has it 
is called a met jin (“genius”). 


Yagyu Tajima no kami tlien proceeds to tell us how certain 
“diseases” arc to he avoided in order to he a perfect master of 
swordsmanship. In what has been cited above, we can readily 
see how closely tlie training in the art approaches that in Zen. 
Learning of the technique corresponds to an intellectual ap¬ 
prehension in Zen of its philosophy, and in both Zen and sword¬ 
play a proficiency in this does not cover the whole ground of the 
discipline. Both require us to come to the attainment of ultimate 
reality, which is the Emptiness or the Absolute, The latter 
transcends all modes of relativity. In swordplay, all the tech* 
niijue is to he forgotten and the Unconscious is to be left alone 
to handle the situation, when the technique will assert its won¬ 
ders automatically or spontaneously. So in Zen conceptualization, 
wliatever form it may take is to he tlirown out of the mind 
when the Emptiness reveals itself, Ulumining a world of mul¬ 
tiplicities, For this reason we assert that the principle of Zen 
discipline pervades all the arts as they ate studied in Japan. 
Tlie personal experience of an inner meaning in any art which a 
man may take up Is all in allj the icclmique is not to be 
neglected, of course, but after all it is secondary. The “diseases” 
the philosojiher of s^vordplay enumerates are disec rnihlc in any 
branch of art, and their knowledge will also help us greatly in the 
understanding of the Japanese culture generally. 

An idea, howev'er worthy and desirable in itself, becomes a 
disease when the mind is obsessed with it. The diseases or ob- 
scssio'ns the sw'ordsman has to get rid of are; (/) the desire for 
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victory, (2) the desire to resort to technical cunning, (3) llie 
desire to display ail that he has learned, {■/) the desire to 
overawe the enemy, (5) the desire to play a passive role, and 
lastly, (6) the desire to get rid of whatever disease he is Ukely 
to be infeclnl witli. When any one of these obsesses him, he be¬ 
comes its slave, as it makes him lose all the freedom he is en¬ 
titled to as a swordsman. 

How are wc to he free from all these diseases or obsessions? 
If any kind of desire that is present in the mind—even the 
desire to be free from a desire—Interferes with the spontaneous 
activities of an inner harmony, what shall wc have to do? Tlie 
desire must he cherished somewhere and somehow, for other¬ 
wise nothing will be attained; even desirelcssness must be 
desired sometime. How can this dilemma be solved? A second 
wedge is nee<led to gel the first one out, but how do w'c get rid 
of the second one unless a third is inserted? This process will 
have to go on infinitely if we are desirous of driving the last 
one out. So with “the iliseasc” Yagyii wants the swordsman to be 
free from, there will be no time for him to be di&easolcss w'lien 
the desire to he free from the disease is also a disease. It is 
again like pursuing one’s shadow; however bard one may run 
after it, he can never succeed as long os his own existence per¬ 
sists. 

In Zen wc have the same problem, ft is desired to be free 
from attachment, but we can never do away with attachment if 
this is desired in any manner. In terms of logic, a desire can be 
expressed in a form of statement, either positive or negative. 
For instance, wc can say, “i desire this" or “I do not desire 
this.” “To desire" is an attachment, “to desire not to desire” is 
also an attachment. To be unattached then means to be free at 
once from both statements, positive and negative. In other 
w'ords, this is to be simultaneously both “yes” and “no,” which 
is intellectually absurd. The Zen master holds up a stick and 
demands, "1 do not call it a stick, and what would you call it?” 
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Or he would declare, **l hold a spade and yet I am emply- 
Kauded, for it is the way I sceomplieh tuining the aoiL*^ Disciples 
of Zen are required to achieve this itupossibililyp 

Toward the solution of this eternal dilemma^ Yagyu quotes 
an old Japanese poem: 

It is mind th^it deludes Mmd^ 

For there is no other tnlnd. 

O Mind, do not lei yourself 
Be misled by miudJ* 

The swordsman-philosopher undertakes to explain what these 
lines mean in connection with the solution of the enigma. He 
first distinguishes two kinds of tnind, true or absolute and 
false or relarive* The one is the subject of psychological studies^ 
while tlie other is Reality, which constitutes the basis of all 
realities. In the poem quoted, mind is the false one and Mind is 
the true ooCp The true one is to be protected from lise false one 
in order to preserve its purity and freedom unspoiled. But 
somehow a desire arises from the false relative mind and con¬ 
taminates the true absolute Mind. Therefore, the former is to be 
carefully watched over. But who does this watching? It cRunot be 
any other than the false one which is both the spoiler and the 
cleaner. For Mind, the true one, always remains pure and un- 
defiled. This is indeed the strange experience we al) have. 
Perhaps it is better to aay that this la something inevjtnhle to 
intellectualization, someLhmg unavoidable in language, and that, 
constructed as it is, the intellect cannot do any otherwise, for it 
is the ^cry nature of the intellect that it inv^olves itself in the 
contradiction and helplessly bemoans its des^tiny. As long as we 

KotcOfO ftdHJ 
Kokoro mayeleum 
Kokiffo nve^ 
ait 

Koktffo, 

Kckcra yurmu 
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have to use lan^age in one way or ojiolher, we cannot help 
feeling a certain split taking place within ourselves, which i$ 
contra diction. 

“Why” IS a word useful only in a world of relativity where a 
chain of causes and ejecta has some meaning for human in¬ 
tellection. When we desire to transcend it the question ceases 
to have sense. A solitary mass of cloud somehow—nobody knows 
how—appears in the blue sky and, immediately spreading, cov¬ 
ers its entirety^ and we are unable to see beyond the veil. But 
some how, again, we come to cherish a desire to penetrate it, w'c 
cannot help longing for the blue sky. We are dins again some¬ 
how urged to think that the clouds and the blue sky must be 
interrelated, though there is apjiarently no causal connection be¬ 
tween the two. We are somehow to recognize the presence of the 
clouds along w^itli tiic blue sky; we see somehow the presence of 
the blue sky in and witli the darkness of the cloudsi The clouds 
themselves then cease to he clouds—yes, they are there, and yet 
they cease to trouble us as such, as something veiling the blue. 
We then rest content with all things as they arc, and feel free, 
emancipated from the bondage unnecessarily put upon m by 
our own ignorance. The ^'why” loses its meaning, the contradic¬ 
tion IS no more here, and wc are happy in the enjoyment of 
freedom and inner harmony under the blue sky, which is to all 
our knowledge the storehouse of infinite possihilitiest that is, the 
source of creativity. The blue sky, it goes without saying, is here 
metaphysically usci^l for the Mind, 

The old question, however, still remains: How do wc get to 
the blue aky? la there any ^"definable" way to approach it? We 
have used tlie term **somebow” throughout the preceding state¬ 
ments, but we all know that this Is far from giving satisfaction 
to our intellect. But what we have to remember here is dial the 
intellect cannot supersede itself. It Is the intellect that raises 
the question, hut it is not the inteUeet that answers it* It is life 
itself that solves all the questions, that Is to say^ it is prajna- 
intuJtion which secs direedy into life. All the communication^ 
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therefore, that comes from this source can never be “definitely"^ 
described. So it is with Yagyu Tajima no kami in his treatise, Aa 
far as the novices, who are always inleUeetually possessed, arc 
concerned, what he says is altogether imintelligihle. He simply 
says that one has to go on disciplining oneself when one wishes 
to see the diseases disoppear, and that when enough discipline 
IS ‘"accumulated'' they will be removed by themselves without 
one^s being conscious of it- Zen in this case generally uses the 
term ktifu {Jeung-fu in Chinese) which is synonymous with 
“discipline” or ""training'' Ishugyo; ksmhsing). aa dc- 

fined beforct means ‘"employing oneself assiduously to discover 
the way to the obiective.” One may say, this is literally groping 
in the dark, there is nothing definite indicated, we are entirely 
lost in the maze. I am afraid, however, that this is as far as any 
master of Zen or swordsmnnsliip can go with his disciples. He 
leads them until no more leading is possible, an<l the rest is 
left to their own devices. If it is a mailer of intellection, the 
way to the goal may be “deRnilely'' prescribed. But in tilings 
concerning one's personal cxperjence, all that the master can 
do is to make the disciples realize tliat they are now^ at last in 
the dark or in the labyrinth and that they must resort to some¬ 
thing very much deeper than mere intellection—something 
which they cannot obtain from another. Tlie way to tlie objectivcp 
if there is such a thing in this training, is no other than the 
object which ihey thought was somewhere else than “the way” 
itself. The “seeking" or desiring is of course a preliminary step, 
but this step docs not lead anywhere outside but within the 
seeker or desirer biraself. The seeking and the seeker, the 
desire and the desircr, arc identicoh Thus naturallyi Uictc can¬ 
not be any intellectual guiding post. When the way and the 
wayfarer are one, what can the outsider do for him? An in¬ 
tellectual or logical pointer can never be more than a pointer or 
an onlooker. Personal experience and Pra/na-intuition " are the 
same thing. 

My Sttiditi in Zen, pp. 85 ff. 
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Tajima no karaj somtlifflcs calls ihc Mind the “Sword 
of Mystery 1 ” Shimmyo-k^n, Being a swordsman^ he ineA^Uably 
emphasizes the activity aspect of tlie sword instead of jt$ 
substantiality. That is to say^ he wants to see the sword moving 
runctionally^ When the sword is held in hia hands, U is at an 
undiderentiated center of a circle that has no circumference. It 
13 ready eiL}ier to assert itself or to negate ilseJh The negating 
b non being and the asserting is bcingn 1he sw ord can be 
either, according to the situation it meets. Ordinary^ people are 
always one-sided. When they see a negation (nonbeingl^ they 
fail to see an assertton (being); when they see an asscrtloiif 
they fail to see a negation. But the expert swordsman secs hodi 
negation and assertion at the same lime. He perceives that a 
negation is not jusl the negation but implies an affirmation. So 
with the affirmation. This is the Mystery^ 

Yagyu the philosopher now turns to Ijto-tzu and gives his 
interpretation: “Where w'hat is eternal is in the stale of non- 
being we may see the mystery [of being]; where what Is eternal 
is in the stale of being wc may see the limits [of nonheingj." 
By tliis, says VagyUt l^o-tzu wants to nmke us see Into the 
interfusion of being and nonbeing. Being does not remain as 
such, nor docs nonheing. They are always ready to change front 
one stale to the other. This is the “fluidity” of things^ and the 
swordsman must ahvays be on the alert to meet this inter* 
changeability of the opposites. But us soon as his mind ^*slops^* 
with either of lJiem» it loses its own fliiidity. The swordsman, 
therefore, is warned to keep his mind always in the state of 
emptiness so that his freedom in action will never he obatructedp 
Fluidity and em pi in ess arc convertible terms, 

in eh mp«rlanE idet la OrL^tnJ thought itrurturG, En5 (Hui- 
urngb ihfl dslh p!itritri:h of Oleuch Erop stale* that Tao ia eo flow unali- 
elEUCtedly, dJld thr swordiunaa urges us lo ki^p the mind tram ol 

one (Kunt, 10 hive it hi t AitEe con^tvit idobility, so thii the swurd Iohs 
flo litoG in hitting llio opj^MiGnt os 9mn Ah> he hrlrfiy* iht Iraat ilga of re- 
luaEiob This in a rom<T/C/r4i (“nonstopplng tnUid^^, that Is, 

“lluidily.^ tn Kegun philo^phy il h known ni ^Reality m ita oFppct of jifi 
mugE^ (cf, py FAg E^mce of BuddhUm, pp, 18 fl.). The jifi mugt may 
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When there is no obslructioii of whatever kind, the swords¬ 
man’s movemenls are like flashes of lightning or like the mirror 
reflecting images. There is not a hairbreadth interval between 
one movement and another. W’hen in his mind there is any 
shadow of doubt, any sense of fear or inscenrity, this indecisive¬ 
ness at once reveals itself in his sword’s movements, which 
means a defeat on his part. When the Sword of Mystery is off 
its original “sent,” no myo imiaa) can ever be expected to 
manifest itself. 

This sword stands as symbol of the invisible spirit keeping 
the mind, body, and limbs in full activity, Bui we can never 
locate it in any part of the body. It is like the spirit of a tree, 
if it liad no spirit, there would be no splitting bads, no bloom¬ 
ing flowers. Or it is like the spirit or energy (Ai, cA’i) of 
heaven and earth. U there were no spirit, there would be no 
thunder, no liglitning, no sJiowers, no sweeping winds. But as to 
its whereabouts wc can never tell. The spirit is no doubt the 
controlling agent of our existence, though altogetljer beyond llic 
realm of corporeality. The Sword of Mystery must be mode to 
occupy tills invisible “seat” of spirit and control every movement 
in whatever external situation it may happen to find itself. It 
is thus to be extremely mobile, no “stopping” in any place at any 
moment. As soon as llie moon is revealed from behind the 
clouds, it loses no lime in casting its shadow wherever there 
is a body of water, no mutter how large or how scanty it may 
be. An immense distance between heaven and earth is no 
hindrance to the moonlight to traverse, Tlie swordsman’s spirit 
most be like this. He may find it very difficult to act like this 
in every intricate silualion he may encounter in life. Except for 
the Zen master who has gone through every stage of training 
and finds himself free from every psychic iiindrancc or attach¬ 
ment, it is no easy task to mix oneself in all social situations 
and human complc.\ities and not get caught in them in one way 

be InlrrpnMcd m the mclaphysiciJ counicrpsrt of the [wychDlojfif*l tomermit 
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or anotliefi However ihU may he^ il Lb up lo the swordsman 
to prefserve ihis slate of spiritual freedom and nonatlachmeiil as 
soon as he sLands up holding die sword in his handsF He may 
not be able to eKtend this experience in swordsmanship to any 
other hranehes of art, but w^ithin the limits of his special field 
he muat be master of himself. Those who can apply experience 
attainerl in one held to another w'itJi perfect readinesiS are 
called men of *^ill-arouncl duidity/^ Such are rare^ most of us 
are specialized. In all events^ what is most important is to grasp 
ihe original mind of truth and integrity that knows no false¬ 
hood. and the rest will follow' by itselL 


From iheae lengthy paraphrastic statements of Yagyu^s philos¬ 
ophy of the swords we can see how‘ much of Zen metaphysics 
has entered into the body of swordsmanship. People of the 
West, particularly^ may wonder how Zen came to he so in- 
tiniately related to the art of killings tnasmuch as Zen is a form 
of Buddhistn and Buddhism h professedly a religion of com¬ 
passion, how can Zen endorse the profession of the swordsman? 
This is the criticism we frequently hear from the Western 
readers of my hooks. But 1 ho[je they have now come lo under¬ 
stand what lies underneath swordsmanship and how this is 
related to the training of Zen. For, as most students of Oriental 
culture may understand by this time, whatever field of art the 
Japanese may study they always emphasize the imporlance of 
the “subjective*' side of il+ giving lo its technique a secondary^ 
almost a negligible^ eonsi derail on. While nrl is art and has its 
own significance, the Japanese make use o( it by turning U 
into an opportunity for their spiritual enhanecmenl. And this 
consists in advancing toward the realization of Tao, or Heavenly 
Reason of the universe, or Heaveniy Nature in man^ or the 
emptiness or suelmess of tilings. Thus the sword is no longer 
the weapon to kill indiscriminately, but it is one of the avenues 
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through which life opens up its secrets to us. Hence Yagyu 
Tajims no kami and other masters of the profession are in fact 
great teachers of Ule. 


5 

FOR A further elucidation of Y^agyu'a position in regard to tlie 
relation between Zen and swordsmanship^ 1 will here 

a retime of his philosophy* to which Takuan^s tract on the 
*^Sword of Taia” is added* Takuan, as we have already seen^ 
helped Ills swordsman-disciple to understand tlie significance of 
Zen in opening up the deepest recesses of the human souL 
Though ) do not tliink he was a swordsman himself^ he had pro¬ 
found knowledge of its principle, and there is no doubt that 
Yagyu was in this respect a great pupil of the master. 

There are five key points* ns t see it^ in Yagyu’s philosophy, 
which when imderglood will acquaint tis with the secrets of hb 
swordsmanship. 

(J) The first Yagyu calls Siiufi-shiiri-kefi- means the 

sword, but the rest is cryptic, and he purposely refuses to dis¬ 
close it. This forms the center of his art. Although it is im¬ 
possible, as far as his verbalism is concerned* to find out what 
kind of sword, symbolically or literally* the Shuji-sfiun-ken is, 
can it be identified with Takuan^s "^Sword of Taia”? 

Yagyii seems to be speaking psychologically when he makes 
his sword see what is not visible as well as w^hat is visible— 
and tills simultaneouslyp For tbe visible is the invisible and 
conversely. In lerms of logic, is “not-A"^ and “not-A^" is 
‘"A.” The sword is, os It weret held at tbe irlenlificatioii point of 
opposites. It is never one-sided, it never stands immohilet it is 
becoming itself. The first requisite for the swordsman is to db- 

” A fuD iTflnslation T^kuan’s **Tfee Swonl ol u api^udrd to thi« 

tcctioUk beJow. 
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cov^T Lhis sword within himself^ One may be the master of ever 
so many technical tactics^ but ii he lacks Uie eye to see the 
$word they ore of no avail whatever. 

(2) The second topic is concerned with the ^*base” or “seal” 
wdiich the swordsman is to occupy* U ia entillod “the moon and 
water/' It is taken from one of the Buddhist similes thal are 
used to illustrate the quickness or immediacy with which the 
mind perceives an object appearing before it* When the moon 
reveals itself hehind a mass of clouds, as they arc dispersed. 
It is reflected immediately on the water. It h die same with 
the mirror that reflects the flower as soon as the latter presents 
itself before it. So with the swordsman^s position or base when 
he stands before liis opponent, it must be such that he can readily 
invade the latler’s field at his own pleasure and wilh the im¬ 
mediacy of ihc moon reflectiiig itself on the water. 

(The present WTitcr^ not being hiiiiBelf a swordsman^ finds It 
difficnll lo determine here exactly what Yagj^u means. When he 
refers lo a “base/* does he mean a physical one or a spiritual 
one?) 

(3) “Tlic Sword of Mystery” {Sbimmyd-kefi) is next. Tlic 
sword here is not just a physical one, but 1 do not know how 
definitely to distinguish it from iIie first secret sword which 
Yag>^ij refuses to clarify* He writes: “The divine [or the Un¬ 
conscious] is within and the mysteries manifest themselves out¬ 
wardly.” ITiat is lo say, when the divine occupies the seat of 
the Sword of Mystery, the body and limbs are ready to exhibit 
all the ‘"flowerincss” that belongs to the Unthinkable. From this 
slatement it is evident that this sword, like Takuan*s Sword of 
Tala, is nol at all material. It b the Unconscious which works 
behind the field of conaciousness. Ordinarily it is the conseioua- 
ness lliot creates alt sorts of Inhibitions and obstructs the free 
movements of the man* Because of ideologically or emolionaily 
create<l inhibitions, he fails to see or detect the movements of 
die enemy’s sword witli the immediacy of the moon casting its 
reflection on llie water, Tlie seeing b the a.lUimporlant factor in 
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the art oi swordsmanship. Wlien lliis is done^ the acting of the 
bcKly and limbs inslantly follaws. The Unconscious, therefore, 
must be brought out and made to occupy iJic entire field of 
menlationi, so that what is primarily there as a force of instinc¬ 
tual irresbllbjlity makes free use of the consciously accumulated 
knowledge. This is the wielding of Yagyu's Sword of Mystery. 

By thus applying the modem psyciaology of the Unconscious 
to the art of swordplay we may be able to intcrprel: not only 
Yagy^u^s methodology but also that o( other schools, for in¬ 
stance^ the school of Mujushm-kenr {^^Sword of No-abiding 
Mind"), which will follow in llic ne^ct section. 

But how should we understand the secret “Sword of Shuji- 
sfmri'" in relation to lhi$ '"Sword of Mystery”? Perhaps die 
secret sword belongs in the spiritual or metaphysical domain 
which must be poslulaled as lying beyond the psychological un¬ 
conscious. 

To get rid of the diseases or obsessions is itie fourth 
item of concern with Yngyu the philosopher. But as this was 
treated in the earlier part of the present section, let us be 
satisfied with the fallowing remark: According to Yagyii, to be 
rid of the diseases is to see the Sbitri-kcn^ “the Secret Sword.^^ 
As long as w'e are olisessed with certain preconceived ideas, they 
are sure to hinder our seeing ''the master of the house,” and 
when he is not seen, all our doings are disintegrated, \t1ien 
this takes place in front of the enemy ready at any moment to 
strike you down, it is the most dangerous thing that eould ever 
happen to the swordsman. The mind chock-full of ideas* there¬ 
fore, is to be thrown aside* it is to be tborougbly cleared of all 
obstructing thoughts and feelingST it must be in the stale of 
perfect “emptiness." When tills is realized, the Shiiji-Ahuri-k^n 
will be an absolute commander^ and may have everything ac¬ 
cording to his free will. The Unconscious dormant at the root of 
alt existence is awakened, it now directs instinctually all the 
movements not only of the conscious mind hut of the physical 
body. The movcinentST being instinctual, are as immediate and 
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instantftopDus as the moon, which is infinitely far iiway from us, 
yel loses no time as soon as the clouds are dispersed lo impress 
its refleclion on llie water, 

(5) Finally^ the body and limbs. The seeing may be done 
with the mind, but the acting needs more substantialily^ and 
seeing and acting must be one, must take place simuttaneously. 
In the case of the perfect swordsman, this becomes possible be¬ 
cause he has realised that nil movemenls come out of emptine$s 
and that the mind iA the name given to Uiis dynamic aspect of 
emptiness, and further that here is no crookednesSp no ego- 
centered motivation, as the emptiness is sincerity* genuineness, 
and straight forwardness allowing nothing between itself and its 
movements. It is iJem\ vidl^ vici. As soon as there appears a 
speck of cloud tinged wdth egotistic dcviousncss^ the moonlight 
of empLiticss is befouled and the swordsman is doomed to defeat, 
for the mind and bo<]y w ill no more obey the dictates of an 
absentee master. 


TJiese five key points, 1 hope, afford us some materia] for un¬ 
derstanding the inner relation between Zen and swordsmanship. 
What is nolew^orthy here is ihatt while the Buddhist theory of 
emptiness seems such an abstract and negativistic idea, as some 
critics would interpret it, it enters deeply and inextricably into 
the fabric of swordplay, which is after alt not childplay but 
the most dangerous business of life and death. When a stroke 
is missed all la lost etomally, no idle thinking could enter here. 
The philosophy of emptiness is in a most decided way and 
most intimately connected with swordsmanship. Here are a few 
short quotations from Yagyu's triple treatise on the sword; 


The mind unmoved is emptiness^ when moved it works the 
mysterious. 
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Emptiness is one-injnd-ncM, onc-minil-iiess is no-mind-nesfSt 
and it U DD-mind-tiess that aoliievea wonders. 

There are free nninhihited activities besides merely mastering 
the techniquet which constitute tlie mangels of the ki \ch*i in 
ChineselJ* 

Give up thinking as though not giving it up. Observe the tech¬ 
nique as tliongli not observing. 

Have nothing left in your mind, keep it thoroughly cleansed 
of Its contents^ nnd then the mirror will reflect the images in 
their isne&s. 

See first with tlie mind, then with the eyes, and finally with 
the body and limbs. 

Don^t be afraid of blinking when the eye unexpectedly con¬ 
fronts an object. It is a natural Ltiing. 

I am moving all day and not inoving at ali. ] am like the 
moon underneath the waves that ever go on rolling and rocking. 

Let yourself go witli the disease^ be with iL keep company 
with it; this is tlie way to get rid of it. 

You are said lo have mastered the art ivhcn the technique 
w'orks through your body and limbs as if independent of your 
conscious mind* 

Turn yourself into a doll made of wood: it has no ego, it 
thinks nothings and let tiie body and limbs work themselves out 
in Bccordance with the discipline they have undergone. This is 
the way to win, 

**Thts coireipflnds to the modeni cancc>pticia of I hr **cofmk unccuiickiiHK^ 
maf be taken m scNmt^ihini; ai the iortryashiki 

ia Japiuie!#) aftrT Jt has ba«n iiaD«ifcirfni^ into adariofta jMtia, '^tnirrt»r 
wisifom'' {dminkym^hi in Japanese K 

'^ThU aimiic may be mlficOn^ljuni hy iOtne rejJoili wbfl have ndrer iboU^t 
c^f Urant^krmmK themickn fnin doLb di wMyd dr cliy or df any iiLaiedaL 
The idra ii thfll our canmouJiiesEr which u g^nrriilly tdO hllotJ with fhoughlP 
and Irriinp ind the like, stands In the way of sncceasliilly cairying acie the 
mom^tauE buiine^ of life and death, and that the beat way to oofu? wilb 
the iitoaEioo ia to elcoj- the held of lit UacieM rubbish and to turn thr Con- 
sfdDttaneiS into an antomatoD in the hiinda of I He uneanscioo^ See oIhi 
Cfiuang^tiiM, m Appendix V, acc. 3. 
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T A K U A N ’ S short treatkc on ^'ihe Sword ol Tala,’' ^ here trans¬ 
lated in fuUt will lidp ns undorfiland what may be called the 
^VmeUiphysics of the sword" of Yagyii Tajima no kami. 


TEE SWORD OF TAIA 


Tti& ART of the sw'ord, as I see it. consists In not vying for 
victory, not testing strength^ not moving one step forward or 
backward; it consists io your not seeing me and my not seeing 
you.*^ ’WTten one penetrate as far as where heaven and earth 
have not yet been separatedf where the yin and the ynng have 
not yet differentiated themselves, one is llien said to have at¬ 
tained proficiency [in the art], 

A man who has thoroughly mastered the art does not use the 
sword, and the opponent kills himself; when a man tisea ihc 
sword, he makes it sfir\^c to give life to others. When killing 
is the order. It kills; when giving life is the order^ it gives 
life. While killing there Is no thought of killing, while giving 
life Uierc is no Uionght of giving life; for in the killing or in the 
giving life^ no Self b asserted- The man does not see or 

^'ihat” and yet secs well wdiat is ‘^lliis" or **thal”; he makes no 
discrimination and yet knows wcU what is what. He w'alks on 


**The Tats U £>f lie thrcA wrnqght by Fuko»hi Ku^l^) 

by the order caf the king of In inci^nt China, ft tft noted for its fine 
f^ualitin ami li tynonymcim# with iht ideal betd avrord la auth. 

*i“Yoa" and not i^eeing eath other* ftocoi-ding lo the oocinieatjitof, 
n^ana thiLt ao long u ose tlaada in the mini of Roality one sm no 0|?pcN 
of any kind* bfoiuae thtrr Li yrt no diRcremJalion nf heaiTn and eoith, 
ih# jfin (foraalrl and the yiong (maleh Tnkuon'i idea u thai iJia eoni" 
baunt tfi n&T is ehniak any tljought of wlf aitd for when ihb 

tho^ehi Jh tireacnt in kis mind, hb invite ^pponUion and obttruclion 

ev^iywkcnr and the cnmboi will turely end in hk own ruination. 
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water if il were the earth; he walk® on the earth as if it 
were water. One who has oltalned this freedom cannot be 
interfered with by anybody on earth. He stamb absolutely by 
himself. 

Do you wish to get “this'’? 

While walking or resting^ sitting or lyings while talking or 
remaining quiets while eating rice or drinking tea* do not allow 
yourself to he indotent^ but be most arduous in search of 
As months and years pass by, it will be like seeing a light 
in the dark when you come without knowing how upon the 
knowledge^ which ts not transmissible from the teacher^ and dis¬ 
cover the source of mysteries where action or non-action arises. 
When this is attained you will realize a stale transcending the 
relativity of things as we have il in our everj^day life and yet 
not going out of it. Tills I call the Sword of Taia. 

Tliis sharp Sw^ord of Taia, posseted by every one of iis, is 
perfect in itself. Wlien it is brightened even the devas (celestkl 
beings) are afraid of it^ but when it is unpolished^ the evil 
ones will play tricks on you* When a superior hand meets an* 
other and their swords are crossed, neither side will claim vic¬ 
tory. So it ia when the W^orld-honored One raises a bunch of 
ilowers and Mnhakisyapa smiles. To know the other three 
corncis nf a vessel when oniy one corner is lifted, or to delect 
a minute difference In weight hy merely looking at a piece of gold 
or silver—these are no more than ordinary examples of in¬ 
telligence. Afl regards one w^ho has attained perfection m the 
art, he will cut you into tlnrec even before you have referred 
to one or cleared up three; ^ much more so when you stand 
face to face before him! 

^ TUc rekraiicc lo "one*' or •'ihujc"' has pg ^pcclat mranmg u fir bj iht 
pumben ire conccmcil. Jt ti an alEuiion lo the -quitkocM with which ihc 
Zen master or nwcircknimJl ctctefti tbe tlighl»t ntovirmcnl mndf «n the psU 
Gf GRP who rianda lieforE kim^ whrtltrr t itnwk or ■POlkisr ftWorilsmaiL The 
rai,»t^r makrt the unnciiinecmenTi “H you Gtltr u word* ihjrif blowfl of niy 
Htitk for If yau utter no words, jo^E iJtE aaioe—thirty hlow» nf my itick. 
^pcakn speakA mGCiic ceme* forward* and wken he It ahciut lo bow before 
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Such a one will nesTT eiicpose his blade. He uses il as quickly 
as a flash of 1ig;hlnmg« as the passing of a gaU- Thosc^ howevei:, 
who have no such iraining are sure to get allaclied somewhere 
atid to lose freetlom of movement* They will not only injure 
the blade but will also hurl themselvca. They are far from being 
colled skilled. Do not entertain delusive thoughts, do not make 
vain calculations, "This” is hejood verbalizing, nor is lliere any 
stylization wherein you can he trained. It is something you have 
to experience by yourself outside the doctrinal teaching. 

When "this” is realized, il moves with utmost freedom^ diS' 
regarding all usage and conventionalism. Sometimes it asserts 
Itself* sometimes it negates itself, and even the detw are at a 
loss what to make of it. Wluil Is the meaning of all this? 
Says one ancient wise man: "Wljen you have no picture of the 
h^tkuraku ” in your house, you then have no fear of the evil 
oises.^^ When yon come to this wisdom after much self-disciplin- 
ingr the lifting of the single sword will keep the whole world in 
peace. No frivolities about il! 

{End of Takaan^s rrcniirel 


7 

ALMOST eontemporaneous^ I think* with Yagyu Tajima no 
kami Munenori was another swordaman in Vedo (now' Tokyo}, 

ills nja^tfT. ht Ja riruck. The ni^nk prcite^EA, “1 kavc noi rv^cn lUtnrtd a 
W‘dr<f. Why ihiii alrikini;ftelOTlii Xhf miu^tsr, “it J wnil for yftiar fipcech, it 
1A loo idtr.** 

^ TtiF i pai-tse Ill Chimed I is I mythical crralurr whew body 

ri^Mnblp^ ■ hsml and wha» head L« human. U waa ascicnll]!' beJicred that 
ihe CTfifllare uie our had dreaniH and evil esivriHUeH* and for ibis reanon 
imipk. viflhinfi it Ip rAl up all ihe IIU whseh We are likrlif lo sufftr, Uwd 
lo hang ita picture m the entrance eate or inside the tioMiie. Whit 
Takuan mfis* hrre ia thdl ihe hakutoka fur all WO kmw eat up rvery- 
ihing had in huuvm iLte^ but ar [he «ime time il i» mwti likely ihai we ac¬ 
tually Juviie bad ihiriysi becaiiH' ot Lhe pmenre of the miythicol creature in 
the hume^ tl ia nul m have onylhing amund that la cunneelod with 

evila. fur the very thfiunht ol ibem kada ua to evils. *^Even food things are 
l»eller nut to happen.^ GcKid and bad are eoiirplauenlary, and when we 
vite nne I he other k sure ts IdUow. 



1. Liang K’ai (Ryokai). Hui-nfiag (Eno) cutting tlic 
bamboo. Early 13th century 









3. Mu-ch’i (Motk«i). A wa^lail on a withered 
lotuB leaf. Ijte 13th century 







4, A^rlbed to Li Ltu^g-mkn (RJ Ryuinmi. Yubtia {VimalRkirti)^ die 
Buddbi^ phllo^pher^ Iltli century 
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5. Ascribed to Ma Yuan (Bayen). A solitary angkr. Late 12* century 
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A. Han-sliAn (Kdiaan) h. Sbib-te (Jittoku) 

€. Yen Hqi (Gooki). Diptych. Late I2th century 









7. Ttie Myuki-an Tearoom (interior), Ky^Jlo 
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8. Arrangiensent of llii^tqnes at one oi the garden cotnetB Id the KbIeuib PalaDe 
groiiDd5« Kyoto 
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9. Entrant lo Uw Shatin-tei, one of the teahouses in the Kalsura Palace grounds, 
Kyoto 
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10. CbuIiQ Dmishi. FtidoMy&d (AcaJa-vidya-raja), popularly 
known as the “Yellow Fndo.” aj), 838 i 










11. Fugen (Samaiitaliliaslr*) BosaHu 
l5th century 






12> Lianf K'ai (Ryokai). £akya (Sluilca) leat^iog his 
mooDtain retreat. Early 23tfa century ' 
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13. Cenfthm Sodiu. Aiiuda %vUh twa oliendaot Bodhisattvai. Late I2th c^nluiy 
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14. Mtt'Ch*i (Mokk«i]f. Tiger. Late 13th century 
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1(3l Liang K'aL (Ryokai). A drunken man, Earl^ 13th century 
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18 . Yiti4^o4o (InduH, [ndra)^ (Kbuzqh). Middle 144 k centijiry 





19. Yin-lVIo (Indwa, Indra). Shlb-te f JUlofcu). MiMe 14th«ntury 




Sliuai'WeD^ (SoUy-d)» Hui-n^ng 
fEiid) listening to the Diamond 
Sutra. I3th-14tli century 
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21. Calligraphy of H&u-t’ang Cfaih-yu (Kidg CliigujI. Early 13th century 










22. Calllgraphjr of King l-shao {Nei 
lasan). “Poem on snowy niglil,” 
1315 
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23^ Ciilligraphj of Daito KokuahL ^Kaiiatan,” title which he gave lo hi* disciple 
Early 14th oetihny 






26. CaUigTAphy of Kokwan SiiircD. Late 13th century 
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27. Kao Jan-hm (Ko Zenki). Sunrise w the mountains. 14lh unturr 


* 



28i Artifil Muso Koku^hi 

Late l3th century 







29. Ma Kuci Yao shan (Yakuaan) ihe Zen 

p tna^ter, iBtorviewiiig Li Ao (Ri Kd) lb* Bcholar 
12lb oeutnrr 




















Middle iSth century 
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31* Shubun. Landscape, Early 15lh cenlary 
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32. Sesisliii. Laitd^ap^i flulumn. Late 15di century 
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33. Laii39cape+ winler. Late ISlJi centqry 
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34. Miyaguchi Ikkwaiua] the aiYordfimith at work (1957) 
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S5. Artist unknoWD. Takuan the Zen master. Lale ICtli century 
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36«, Sbi K’o (SfekkakuJ. A Zen maslcr in mcdiution. lOlh UDlury 
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36b. Calligrapliy df Bukkd Kokiisbi. Late 13th cetiLmy 
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37b, Calligraphy of Takuon. Lale l6tb century 
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38. Artist unknown, Miyamoto Musashi (Ni- 
ten). Possibly a Mlf-portrait 
Early 17th eontury 
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39, DetaUofSS 
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40- Hakuia'fl portrait, by one of hm diaclpka, with an inscription by 
Hakuin^ Early 18th centuiy 




41. Miyamoto Masosbi (NitAn). BodhjdluuiDa (Damma) 
Early l7di ceolurf ^ 






Hakuia. BodiiiiihanDa 
{Dartuaa} 

Eiirly ISth cebtufy 






44, Miyamoto Musnahi (Kitcn). A ahrLke on a dead 
branch. Early 17th cenhjiy t 



















46. Kano Motonobu. ling-yun fRci-un) tiering the 
peach bloflflom. Early^ I6th centtLry 
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47. Kano Motonobu. Hsinng-yen (Kyogen) dn^ the bembooa. Early I6tb century 
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49< Artist cmknown. 
Portrait of Ba;fihdT 
nith hia haiku 
Late LTth ceotury 
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50. Basbo. Bunbocia aod A hatJcu. Late ITtli century 
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5L S«agaL Banana plant and with a h^tiku 
Late 18th century 






52. Bue&d. Paneb of ihe screeo iUbslratin^ Basbob Ofat n^J HosomichL 1779 
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53. Uitknown artUt of the Yamaloyc achooL Emperor Godeigo (reigned 1318—39) 
Probably late 14lli century 
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54. View ol llie gar^ allached to the My5ki-an TeafooQ^ Kyoto 
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55. HaktiiDn Da’M Kokushi^ foimder of Daitokoji 
Temple and teschcr of Emperor Godaigo 
Early 18th cerstury 









S6. Artist unknown. Dnilo Kokutthi. 1334 
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57. Bokusai. IkkyO tht Zen maaler (1394-1481). Lale ISlh ccohiiy 
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58. SeogaL The three laughing sagee at Kdkei, with a thiirtf^oiie-sylkble poem 
Late Ifith century 
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59. Artist unknown. Toyotomi Mideyostu (153ti-4>8), 
with inKTiption by Hideyoshi’s nan 
iLuly 17th oentH»y 











60. Hakgia. The three sages tasting vinegar. Early iSth century 
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61. EnLat. Prince Shotcjnt. 106^1 
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62, epigraphy of Ryokwftn.‘*ShiD.gachi.rin” (Mind-mooD^ircli!) 

ifith or early Iffih centtuy 
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63. Sengai- A contetit«<t maa iii ihe sum- 
mar evauing with a hniku 
Lfite 13tli centuiy 
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64. Atcribed Wu Ta&-tzfi (Codo^bi)^ KwonuDfi 
Early Blh cealury 
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living on ihc other side of the River Sumidn, who was known 
as Odaglri Ich{iin< Whereas Tajima no katnl was conneeled 
with the Tokugawa family, then at the height of its power, and 
was therefore enjoying power and wealth and 8 great reputation 
fts teacher to the third Shogun [yemitBii, Ichiun remained almost 
unknoivn except among his intimate friends and disciples. Their 
social positions stood in great contrast. Judging from his writings, 
however, ichian was probably a much belter swordaman as far 
as his personality was concerned. He despised all those profes¬ 
sional masters who gathered around men of political influence 
and worldly renown, for they were what his teacher Scklun char¬ 
acter iaed as “the beastly-minded," because their life objective 
was for ‘‘name and gain” at the sacrifice of tlielr profession. 

What Ichiun and Yagyu had in common was their philosophy 
of swordsmanship, which was hasitally that of Zen Buddhism. 
In one sense, Ichiun was inclined to emphas^e Zen more than 
studying the lechnirpje of the sword, which followed by itself 
when one understood what Zen was. \agyu, on the other hand, 
seemed to pay some attention to the teehnltpje. It goes without 
saying that he also stressed the importance of Zen in the mastery 
of the art. Apparently, however, he did not go so far as Ichiun, 
who altogether ignored tactical skill as such. Ichiun openly de¬ 
clared that his was the sw'ord of ‘'non-adion," of “no art," of 
“no tcclmique,”of “relying on nolliing," with “no rhythmlcality,” 
lacking anything resembling what might be designated swords¬ 
manship. Therefore, he remarked that if anyone w'itnessed his 
method of practical training, he would pronounce it “very 
strange, very extraordinary.” Lastly, Ichiun characterized his 
sword as consisting not in ai-iiclii but in ai~nulie. 

The following is an abstract, much shortened, of an eighteenth- 
century manuscript copy of the original writing prepared by 

=“ ii 4 veiT imiwmnt term in lie phUoBophy of fimidsiniiiihip *« 

expounded lir lehiun. It ftsnila n^aiinit m'-affti, which i* motojit kiDing. 
wberca* U muiual esciptog. Far a lilllr m«« r)i[.l»a*iiori. «* beJow. 

p. 172. 
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Odagiri Ichiun« di&ciple of Hariya Sekiun, v(ho is claimed to 
Iiave been the founder of the school called *"Tlie Svrord ol No- 
abiding Miiad"' {Mujushin-ken), The maouscripl atacls vfilh 
an account of the schooh quoting the JiiAster and {chiuo's rela¬ 
tion to him. It is of mudi significance in tlie history of siv-ordpby 
for demonstrating tlic all-importance of what might be called 
spiritual training instead of merely learning the art as art, and 
for showing the position of a perfect personality on technical 
master)' and its crafty handling. Swordsmanship is, after al!, 
not the art of killing; it consists in dbciplining oneself as a 
moral and spiritual and philosophical being. 


‘the SWOflD OF NO-A biding MIND' 
FOUNDED B¥ HARIYA SEKIUN 

MV TEAcn£ti, Sekiun, began his study of swordsmanship 
when he was about thirteen years of age. and later became a 
disciple of Ogasowara Censhin. Censhin was one of the four 
most prominent dbcipleg of KamiddzumJ Ise no kami Hidetsuna 
{d. 1S77), who was the founder of a new school known as 
Shinkage-rym. Japanese swordsmanship may be said to bave 
made a new development under Kamiddrumi. He ivas a great 
creative genius in the Japanese history of Uie sword. Ogosawara 
Gensfiin, after mastering Shinkage-ryu^ went to China* Uliile 
teaching the Chinese people the art, he happened to meet 
an expert in the use of a certain Chinese weapon known as 
the hoko. By studying under him^ he improved his own tech¬ 
nique to an extraordinary degree. On hU return to Japan, he 
tried the new method out on his old friends and found that none 
of them could stand hb offensive. Believing in the absolute 
superiority of his discovery, he taught it to a large number of 
pupils. After hard atudy^i Sekiun finally succeeded in mastering 
all the secrets of the new ochooL 
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My teacher, however, did not feel fully satisfied with hi^ ac- 
complishnnent^ He began to study Zen under a retired abbot of 
Tofukuji, one of the chief Tnonasterica in Kyoto. Under Kohakn, 
which was his name, my teacher made great advance in the 
understanding of Zen Buddhism. He ultimately cume to this con¬ 
clusion: nooe of the great professors of swordsmanship &o far 
as he knew';, including his own teacher Genshin and Genshin’s 
teacher Kami-idzuTni> could be called real masters of the art. 
For they utterly failed iu understanding tlie fundamental printiple 
of lifej without it, however advanced their mastery of the 
tecimique, they were all slaves of delusive thoughts, worth ab* 
solutely noUiing. They could not go beyond these three alterna¬ 
tives; (J) to defeat the inferior enemy; (2) to be defeated by 
the superior one; and (5) with an equal, to end in mutual 
striking-down or killing (m-trcAi)* 

Sekiun now employed himself in learning how' to perfect the 
art of swordsmanship along the line of Heavenly Reason or 
Primary Nature in tlie state of as-it-is ness. He was convinced 
that such a principle was applicable to the art. One day he 
had a great awakening. He discovered that there was no need in 
swordplay to resort to the so-called technicalitj'p ^Hien a man is 
enthroned in the scat of Heavenly Reason* he feeb as if he were 
absolutely free and independent, and from this position he can 
cope most readily with all sorts of professional trickery. When 
Sekiun, my teachert tried his discovery with lib teacher 
Ogasawara Genshin^ Sekiun easily defeated Genshin even though 
Geashiii exhausted all his secret arts. It was like burning 
bamboos in the flames of an angry fire. 

Sekiun was then already past sixty when U Ichiun, twenty- 
eight years oldj came to him as pupil. During the five years of 
tutorship under Sekiun, I applied myself most earnestly and 
ELBsiduously to the art of swordsmanship. w:hich was now taught 
by the old master in the form newly synthesized with the principle 
and practice of Zen+ IKlien I thought I was finally ready to try 
my attainment with the master, I challenged him, and at each 
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of the three contests we were engaged in^ the outcome was what 
was called “at-Hwie,” 

[yii-n«te is a new term in swordplay^ Wlien the contestants 
are of equal caliber and profteieuey tlie game as it is generally 
played finishes with an ai-u^ki^ which, when it is carried on with 
real steel, means killing each other. An ai-iiuke^ however, does 
not at all involve any kind of killing or hurting each other, os 
nwAe means, not **striking down” as uchi does+ but “passing 
by^" or-Agoing through^* unhurt, iSTien, therefore, Ichiiin bad his 
tests with Sekinn, his teacher, neither of them was at all hurl 
though they were of equal attainment. There was no ""striking 
down” on either side. Each **c3caped*' without being defeated in 
any sense of the word* Ichiun writes: ‘‘This was the feature 
most charaoterbtic of our sehook which was designated by 
Sekiun^s Zen teacher, Kohaku^ as the "Sword of No^abiding 
Mind.^^*^ Ichiun continues:] 

Soon after this niy teacher passed away, and I was left to 
myself. For the six following years [ was in retirement, quietly 
contediplaLing Heavenly Reason, and t had no idea of propa¬ 
gating my newly acquired art. Instead, [ devoted myself to a life 
of Introspection so that 1 forgot even to feel hunger and cold* 

One significant fact 1 have to mention in connection with nay 
contests with the master is dial, after the third lest, die master 
gave me a scroJI containing words of tcsilmony in which he 
fully recognized his disciple's reolivation of the principle of 
swordsmanship. Tlie master then took out a rosary from his 

or '‘nO'Sbtdini;” u n Bufidhial l^rm, Api-Hflj/Air lii S^nskriU It 
rfiudtn wiih “rmptinti*** and with “noEi-iutadim™t" 

ianabhiiih^ia)^ It Utcirally ihpajh **1101 Id bjive anir hnmc wheTt! niif mar 
«tlk dowm"'; lIS rrjd mcimlii^ ii “to scrtlc down whrre ihere is n& Mottling 
down. Tbift 14 a kind of parados (ar m our ordinary khm of is 

ccKncemed. Bui the Buddhi^lt woutd 14?I1 ua that life U mm than Idrjc 
and that ou^t lo cotiform iq life in order toi be logical and noi lif^ to 
io^c just for ihe of lo^e, ^’h,en ihia—whieh the philcHDpher vfqutd 

ilrii^ate as ahRur'dity ■—u actually cnmprehqu-ded ari- we live our daily liffl, 
we arc laid lo have realaicd ihe ""ahidin^ wh^re ihm la no nblding.'' The 
Bwonificiim is aiso aiked to attain ihia in his art. 


1 
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chesl pocket, buA^ burtilng incciise, lumed toward me and 
bowed in the way the Btiddldsts generally do toward their ob|cGt 
of reverence, 

I really did not know what the master meant by this religious 
act. There is no doubt, however, that the master thereby paid to 
Ids young pupil tlie highest compliment one mortal could ever 
give to another. 

Though I bad no thought of advertising my self as teacher of 
the new school, some of my old friends found me out and urged 
me to initiate them into the new' experiences* My name and 
school llius gradually came to be know^n among wider circleSi 
judging from the way they now follow the teaching and discipline 
of the school, it is likely that Uie school will go on prospering 
for some generations to come, and my late leacher^s wonderfnl 
attainments in his late years will not be lost to the w^orld. But 
ll is advisable to put these things down in writing lest men of 
posterity understand the teaching each in his own way. They 
must be protected against any possible misinterpretation. . * . 


^ After thus introducing himself and his teacher, lebiun mentions 
the thing of first importance for the swordsman^s personality. 
He 19 to give up all desire for name and gain, all egotism and 
self-glorification, he is to be in accord with Heavenly Reason and 
obserte the Law^ of Nature as it b reflected in every one of us. 
In tchiun^s words: ‘^My teacher di^plscd people of the worldly 
type, saying that they are defiled with tfic beastlike spirit, be¬ 
cause like the lower animals they are always bent on finding 
something to eat—llial is, always looking for the material welfare 
of their own selves, Tliey do not know what is meant by human 
dignity and laws of morality which regulate our human life/* 
As to swordsmanship, Ichiun deelares that the first principle 
of the art b not to rely on tricks of technique. Most swordsmen 

fulbw« la UiE Killujjr* interp^iaiioa ut Ichlua'i irfciia, intrrpulaud 
frPijiiTOlly wilh Ichilin't own words. 
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mnke loo much of technique, sometimes making It their chief 
concern to sanctify llieir acquirements. Therefore, if one wishes 
to follow the teaching of the “Sword of No’abode,” the first thing 
required is to discard any desire to turn swordsmanship into 
a kind of entertainment, a matter of mere accomplishment. 
Furtlier, one is not to think of achieving a victory over the 
opponent. Let the swordsman disregard from the first what may 
come out of the engagement, lei him keep his mind clear of 
Such thoughts. For the first principle of swordsmanship is a 
thorough insight into Heavenly Reason, which works out ac¬ 
cording to the chance circumstancca; tlie rest b of no concern 
to the swordsman himself, 

Wlicn Heavenly Reason is present in us it knows how to be¬ 
have on every occasion: when a man sees fire, his Reason knows 
at once how to use it? when he finds water, it tells him at once 
what it is good for; when he meets a friend, it mokes him 
greet hini{ when he sees a person in a dangerous position, it 
makes him go right out to his rescue. As long as we are one 
with it, we neri'cr err in onr proper behavior however variable 
the situation may be. 

ll exists even before we are bom, it is the principle that 
regulates the universe morally as well os physically. That prin¬ 
ciple, which is creative, is divided into four as|>ect 3 ' gen (yutm, 
the “sublime"), ko (Aeng, “success”), ri (ff, “furtliering”), and 
iei' (chtrt, “perseverance”) ” When man is bom by virtue of 
the Creative Principle, he partakes of these four aspects in the 
form of the four cardinal social virtues: }in {jin, “love"), 
gf (i, “justice”), ret (li, “propriety"), and chi {chih, “wiJ 
dom”). These four virtues constitute human nature, whereby 
man distinguishes himself as spiritual leader from the rest of 
Great 1011 . 

The Primary Nature fui^cLions in its purest form in our 

art idkcn hnm the EngJhh trJinikliuii by Caiy T. 
ctf Rkhird German tvmlpn of Lbc I Chitig, or Biwk d 

Qumftes, one of xht £io Climeaic duiic4. 
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infancy, n'hcn wc are held in our mellier’a arms and fed from 
her breasts. As llie baby is suEcienl unto itself with the Nature, 
so e^'ea as adults we must be sufficient unto ourselves wlten the 
Nature is permitted to work in its own ^ray with no interference 
from the side of relative consciousness. Unfortunately, as soon 
as wc begin to grow up we are indoctrinated by every means nc* 
ccssible to us. Because of conceptualization, our scnsC’espcri* 
ences inform us with an incorrecl picture of the W'orld. When 
we see a mountain, we do not sec it in its suchness, but wc 
atlacli to it all kinds of ideas, sometimes purely intellectual, but 
frequently charged with emotionality. When these envelop the 
mountain, it is transformed into somelhing monstrous. Tliis is 
due to our own indoctrination out of our “scholarly” learning 
and our vested interests, wlielher individual, political, soci(d, 
economic, or religious. The picture thus fonned is a hideous 
one, crooked and twisted in every possible way. Instead of living 
in a world presented to the Primary Nature in its nakedness, 
wc live in an artificial, “cultured” one. The pity is tliat we are 
not conscious of the fact. 

If the swordsman wants to know how' this contorted world 
picture affects his acts, let him observe himself wlicn he is ep- 
gaged in the contest. He will find that all his actions are against 
the principle of die “Sword of No-abode” whicli from start to 
finish is to be in accord w'ith the thinking and acting of tlie 
infant. According to this discipline in conformity with the Nature, 
the steps the swordsman may take when confronting the enemy 
w'ill be neither quick nor slow nor indifferent. They are simply 
left to the Primary Nature as it secs fit in terms of die situation, 
which is subject to change from moment to moment. The swords^ 
man is not to make a show of untoward bravery, nor is he to 
feel timid. He will also hardly be conscious of the presence of an 
enemy, or in fact of himself as confronting somebody. He will 
act os if he were conducting liis everyday business—for instance, 
enjoying breakfast. Let the swordsman handle his sw'ord as if he 
were handling his chopsticks, picking up a piece of food and 
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putting it into the mouth and setting them down when die meal 
19 finishedi The handling of the sword does not require any 
more of his concern than sitting at the breakfast table. If lie 
wants to do more than tbis^ he b not a graduate of the sehool. 

iebiun continues: In order to explain the mysterious work¬ 
ing of Heaveniy Reason or of the Primary Nature in man, we 
make use of various expre^ions, but the main thing is to return 
to the innocence of the original mon^ that is, of infancy, which 
is often called Great Limit {taikyoku; rai-chi in Chinese), or 
Nature in its isness, or a state of no-action or emptiness^ But 
most people. Instead of looking directly into the fact« cling to 
words and their eonimentartes and go on entangling themselves 
further and further, finalfy putting themselves into an inextricable 
snare. 

Let such people for once go back to their own infancy and sec 
bow the infant behaves. The great earth may craek, and he re¬ 
mains unconcerned. A murderer may break into the house and 
threaten to kill him, hut he smiles at him. Does this not shoiv 
great courage? Now let us see how he bcliaves toward worldly 
gain, for winch we are almost ready to sacrihee our lives or 
slLamelessly to employ our most demoniac cunning. Would die 
baby be overwhelmed with joy when the empire is given to 
him. or when he is decorated with a medal of great distitictioji? 
He will not even turn his head* We may say that the infant 
knows nothing of the world of gTown-u]J5. But Ichiun ml] retort: 
“TS'bat is there of real worth in the adult^s world? It is dl 
vanity of vanities. What concerns the infant is the absointe 
present. He does not reeolled the past, nor does he anticipate 
the future. Therefore, he is free, he knows no fear, no in¬ 
security, no anxiety, no "courage to be.’ ” What concerns die 
swordsman as well as every one of us, therefore, is to become 
conscious of this Heavenly Reason working in babes and suck¬ 
lings. They are not conscious of it, but they act it, and it is for 
us to bring into fuU consciousness the Nature as it rev'cals 
Heavenly Reason in us. To reach maturity docs not mean to 
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become a captive of coficeptunlizalion. It is to come lo tbe 
realizalion of what lies in our innermoal selves* Tbis is ^^true 
knowledge” (rTocAi)^ **aincerily’^ imahoto)^ “reverence” (AeiJ^ 
'"unmtstokab|eni!$&^" (lanleM). Howe%’er old a man may 
he will nol find it outworn. *^lnfanlism” is ever fresh* ener^ing, 
and inspiring. 

For this rea.^on, IchiunV instmcLion to his disciples Is the 
simplest and apparently enaiesl possible one. For he says; 
“When with a sword you confront the enemy* advance toward 
him* if the distance is loo far, and strike* When from the 
first the distance is just rights strike him from where you arc. 
No thinking is needed. With most swordsmen* however, the 
case IS different. As soon as they stand against the enemy, they 
fiit their glance on him: survey the distance between them: take 
up the position which they think will be most advantageous; 
measure the length of ihc sword; reflect on whal kind of 
technical trickeries they will use—^"giving*’ "taking away*' or 
"stowing" of motion; and so on. Their mind works in the busiest 
possible way on how best to make use of all the tactics they 
have learned. They have no idea whatever of Heavenly Reason 
and its functioning under varying conditions. The great mistake 
in swor^bmanahip is to anticipate the outcome of the engage¬ 
ment; you ought not to be thinking of %vheLher it ends in victory 
or in defeat. Just let the Nature take its course, and your 
swmrd will strike at the right momenlp^^ 

Perhaps the most momentous advice Ichiun gives us, as the 
first step in the training of the swordsman, is that he is to start 
the conleal with the idea of an m-uehL a ''mutual striking down*” 
This advice has an important psychological significance* 
in other words, means paying no attention whatever to the out¬ 
come of the contest* being concerned not at all with the c|Liestion 
of coming out of it safely or not. When a man faces a deadly 
situation in this frame of mind^ he is the most re^olulet the 
most desperale* the most daring person* before whom no enemy 
can stand unless he bimself hias come to the same resolution. 
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Such instances ha?e nlready been given in this book. But the 
idea of an ai-uchif one must remember is what we start with 
as the preliminary step in the mastery of swordanianahip and 
not the step with which it should finish. Let us heed what 
Ichiun, as an accomplished master and teacher of the Sword of 
No-abode/* would furtJier advise us. 

Ichiun^s second lesson constitutes the core of hia methodology 
and at the same time demonstrates what a deep insight he has 
into tlte dark corners of human psychology. He writes! ^^The 
idea of an ai-uchi may not seem diUicuk to cherish at the start 
of the gnTme, but as it progresses the contestant is sure to raise 
the hope of victory, and this is what most assuredly interferes 
with the natural functioning of Heaveniy Reason in him,” So* 
Ichiun continues: '‘This is tlie moment for you lo reflect: How 
is it that I seem to be double-minded? 1 start with the Brm 
determination to end the contest in an ni-uchi,. and nevertheless 
[ begin to waver, wishing lo be the viclor^ The reflection will 
now^ put your mind in die state of kufu.^ When you go on 

^ Tbc IcrcD kufa litl« Uied AcvrimJ lun» lirtoTP in llte lirxlk bat 1 
fee] ihut El Lbs nol fct been fuUy^ explBipe^ H^mec iLs fpllowiag 
lioRd perbatH for the Iasi time* J| ia one of the TFlOSt tignifioiat vorclfl n3c6 
in e^arctian wiih Zrn ajid in iht liddi of mental atiJ «pirituaJ di»l^ 
plinffr Geacially, U rnrana ^lo wk Uie wty DUl of a dilemma,** “to Etnig- 
|tl^ lo pu!t lhroii||h a blind allejr." A dilemma or a blind alley may GOUfldi 
^me^biit inlelleclUB], but ibe fact la ihai ibi^ b where Uie iaiellaet ean go 
tiD' furihet, bavitig COide to Ua limiL bui an inner nr^Q still pnMhet one some- 
bnw lo gn beyomL An ibr itiicUeci la pawerle^), we tnay enlist the aid of 
I he will; bul mere taijl, however pTCftAlng, ia unuLlo to break ihrougb the 
impasse* Thr will is closer to riindflmenUllE lIllJl the inleltcetp but it is fttlll 
on Lhe auriacc of conAcion^ei;#. One must go deeper yeU but bow? Tlii* 
^huw” Is kufa, ^^o leacbinis, no help from the cutaide ia of any Use. The 
SMlulion must eomc froiJt tbe inmoaL One must beep DU kooeldnE at ibe 
door unlil all fhal makes one feel au mdividua] b^lni erumblea away« 11131 
if, when the ego finally sarrenden itself^ it bndji itfelL Here li a nEwbom 
hnby. Kufit U a lart of tptriiiiol binb pan^ The whole beinp h involvefi 
There are physiciaas and psyohclogists who offer a synibetk medielita] sub' 
stance to relieve one of this pang, Bm we muit rememher thalK while man 
is panialJy mecbaniMiie or bioebemkab this doe* not by any meana exhaust 
hia being; be sUU reiaius samethiug that can never he reached by mcdieme. 
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with it for some years you will finally have an msjght into 
Heavenly Reason, w^hich never subjects itself to any form of 
mobility^ that to any irresolution of mind. For Reason, or 
Nature, or Mind (teiroro)* or Substance~aU of which are 
synonyms—remains forever quiets unmoved, and unchanging, 
and it is indeed because of this quality that it acis in infinite 
ways and beyond the reach of thought." 

Before I quit this lengthy e^rposition of tlie teaching of the 
school of swordsmanship called “Sword of No-abode,t must 
not fail to mention four things m lehiun's manuscript tliat char¬ 
acterize his Sword: 

(1) The abseinoe of a system of stereotyped techniques* 

(2) The meekne^ of spirit or nomrcsistance, or 

nonaciion—tliese terms strongly remind us of the philosophy of 
Lao-t 2 n and Chuang-tru. 

{3) The conviction that “I am the only swordsman who has 
no peers in the world." This matches the declaration which, 
according to Mahay ana tradition^ the Buddha made at his birth: 
‘^Heavens above and earth below, I alone am the most honored 
one!” This matching of tlic two declarations la interesting in a 
double sense;; Ichiun applauds 'Mnfantism" as incarnating the 
principle of sw'ordsmanship, while it was the infant Buddha 
who made the bold declaraliou, lehiuii^s "iJifant” is a fully 
matured swordsman who has gone through every stage of trials 
at the risk of Ids life* In eiilier way, the spirit and teaching of 
Zen is discerned in Ichiun as well as in the legendary Buddha. 
Both want us to scratch away all the dirt our being has accumu¬ 
lated even before our birth and reveal Reality in Its is-ncss, or in 
its guchnessj or in its naked ness^ w^hich corresponds to the 
Buddhist concept of emptiness 

(4) 1 have to add another item which in all probability 

T\kU li whcni hia ffpiulutltty lin, and it Id kufd xhai fiojilEr wjikcs na to 
our 4pirlLQulity, ■dijtiiig.TiiftblJiiE tncrc loittiiiJ t-Ey u ur idedo' jnE^ 

clwnicatily. 
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originated with the “Sword of No-abode”: the idea of ai-nate. 
Til is is something no other sichools of swordsmanship have e^er 
taught. When the game is well malchedt it generally ends in an 
ai-treAi^ ^^mutuol striking-down,” while in the “Sw^ord of No- 
abode” tliere is no such tragic culmination becatise the ending 
is an a^-irziA-e and not an ai^thL As I stated before^ nuke literally 
means “not hitting,” and therefore when this takes place neither 
hits the other and both escape unlvurt. When either of the com¬ 
batants is not a jierfeci master of the “Sword of No-abode,” he 
invites, as it werCp the real master’s sword to fall on him, and 
he thereby commits a kind of suicide. As far as the master 
himself is concerned^ he harbors no murderous intent in his 
mind. The inevitability of the situation has compelled him to 
face the enemy. It is the enemy who js filled with the evil spirit 
of killing, his mind is not at all free from the egoism of destruc¬ 
tion. Therefore, when he comes before the master of the “Sw'ord 
of NVahode/' the esil spirit possesses him and he is killed by this 
evil spirit white the master is not even aware of having slmck 
the opponent down. We can say that here Heavenly Reason 
punishes tliose who go against it^ and that the mastcr^s “infant- 
ism” remains utterly innocent of all that has been going on about 
him. 


After reading Ichiun, my impression is that the author is not 
just a professional swordsmao but essentially a Zen master who 
happens to use swordplay. His sword Is like the Zen-man'$ staff, 
which strikes the monk who would approach him with any undi¬ 
gested idea of Zen. Sekiun's sword inherited by Ichiun is really 
the sword of non action, that is, the sword of no-ahode, which 
constitutes the essence of the philosophy of PrajnaparamitS 
{hannya-haramUat in Japanese), 

Toward tlie end of his treatise on swordsmanship^ Ichiun 
sums up the significance of his sword in the follow^ing way; 
“There are at present many schoob of swordsmanship—more 
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than two hundr^d^—bul they come primarily from the four princh 
pal disciples of Kami-idzurni Ise no kami. i\1y teaerher Sekiun 
sUidietl the art under one of these^ Ogasawara Gcnsliin. Censhin^ 
after visiting China and learning the use of a weapon charac- 
leristJcally Chinese, invented a new melJiod of swordplay of iiis 
own, which proved so ingenious that none of his former rivals 
could heat him* Sekiun my teacher studied this under Censhin 
and thoroughly mastered it* But later, when Sekiun eame to 
understand Zen, he gave up everything he had learned under 
Genshin and took to the sword of non act ion* He now confronted 
his former teacher wdih tliis sw-ord of his own attainment to see 
how it would work in practice against tlie old school, w^hich 
solely relied on the mastery of technique and on the superiority 
of tactical cunning. The result was the defeat of the old school, 
showing that it was then Sekiun my teacher w^hose swordsman¬ 
ship stood supreme, for nobody now could beat him in seven¬ 
teenth-century Japan.” 

Ichiun's conclusion: The reason even the best swordsman of 
Japan could not defeat his teacher Sekiun after his study of 
Zon was that all the other Swordsmen of any school whatever 
had one thing or another on which they huilt up their scheme of 
teehnical auperiority. SekJun^s sword, on llie contrary^ was one 
of no-abode embodying Heavenly Reason itself and going beyond 
the realm of human underslanding. After his satori eseperience 
in Zen, there w^as no doubt that Sekiun reached the stage of 
holiness. For his “Sword of No-abode” lias now nothing to do 
with tactical movements, technical subtleties, indeed with any¬ 
thing that is at all connected with sw^ordsmanship as it is ordt- 
tiarily practiced. Besides, the sword is altogether independent of 
alJ sorts of worldly interests and motivations that taint the 
character of its wielder. And just because of the pure-heartednesa 
and “empty-mindedness” Imu^hin^ wu-Imn) of the man, the 
sw^ord partakes of this quality and plays its role w^itli the utmost 
degree of freedom. It was for this reason, Icliiun concludes, that 
no one could stand against it face to face unless he was of tlic 
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same degree of spirituol attamment. Swordsmanabip after alb 
not a matter of petty teelmique but of highly developed personal 
spirituality. Hence Ichiun^s dcelaration to the effect that there 
is no one who can be hss equal. 


8 

WHAT MAtCES swordsmanship come closer to Zen than any 
other art that has developed in Japan is that it involves the 
problem of death in tlie most immediately threatening raanner, 
if the man makes one fal&e movement he is doomed forever^ 
and he has no time for conceptualisation or calculated acts. 
Everything he does must come right out of his inner mecha- 
nism^ which is not under the control of consciousness. He 
must act inslinctually and not intellectually. At the moment of 
the most intensely concentrated struggle for life and deatht 
wlmt counts most is time, and this must be utilized in the most 
effective way. If there were the slightest moment of relaxation 
f jwi:) tile enemy would feel it instantly and lose no time in 
making use of iU which means your annihilation. It is not a 
matter of mere defeat and humiliation. 

The moment of intense concentration is the moment when a 
perfect identification lakes place between subject and object* 
the person and his behavior. When this is not reached* it means 
that the held of consciousness has not yet been completely cleared 
up: that there slill remains ^^a subtle trace of thought^' (mtJOi 
no ichinm) which interferes with an act directly and straight¬ 
forwardly issuing from the person—that is, psychologically 
spe-akingf from the Unconscious, TJie result is surely culomitoua, 
for the threatening sword will strike the interfering gap of con¬ 
sciousness. 

This is the reason why the swordsman is always advised to 
be free from the thought of death or from anxiety about the 
outcome of the combat. As long as there is any “thought/^ of 
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whatever nature, that will moat assuredly prove disastrous^ The 
Chinese saying runs: *"Whcn you act resolutely even the gods 
will shun you." Resolute-mindedness is the one thing that is 
urgently needed in swordsmanslup. Without this there cannot 
he any sort of concentration, much less identiheationH. Coneen- 
tration^ single-minded ness, One-pointed-ness (u) i re^lute- 
mindedness—Uiey all come to mean the same thing. When an 
act Ls to play the supreme role, it must be left all to itself. This 
moment is known in Zen as the state of "hio-mind-neas” (manen)* 
corresponding to “infantism,” in which there is yet no inchoation 
of conceptualism. 

Some may wonder: resolute-mindedness is a highly human 
quality. We cannot attain it unless our mind goes through a 
process of training and becomes fully matured^ for it is a sign 
of well-developed mentality. Being so, how can one be asked 
to give up one's manly privilege and to return to the mental 
state of infancy? How can one go hack to the start after having 
made the laborious journey? Or how con one identify a highly 
developed mind with the helplessness of a child? This is one 
way of looking at the matter^ but we must not forget that there 
is another way in wliich the child excels liim who is “fully de^ 
veloped." Let tis sec what that is. 

Being in such a hurry to make ourselves “fully developedt'"^ 
we have utterly neglected the one most important quality liie 
child has and w'e ha vet ^^'hich is failJi—a fakh in an unknown 
being. The unknown may be called Heavenly Reason, the Nature^ 
the True or Primary Mind, Tao, Cod, the Unconscious, or the 
Inmost Self. Inasmuch aa tlie unknown, whatever the name we 
may give it, refuses to ho brought up to the conscious field of 
the mind, or loses its isness or suchness the moment conscious¬ 
ness tries to liold it in its grasp^ therefore it has been left behind 
in our race for "development^’ and “maluration”—so much so 
that we Lave forgotten it$ existence and the part it performs 
without making us conscious of its reality. When the swordsman 
or the religious talks about childlikeness or “no-mindt” most of 
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US fail tD un<leT 5 tand whal it means. Or when we try to under¬ 
stand it, we bring it up or down (according to liow we evaluate 
it) to the ordinary level of conseiousneiss and discourse on it 
in the way we do with other Uiings that arc found ihere* As a 
result we distort it, Iwisl it, truncate it, misshape it, and make 
it altogether lose its original wharness. When somebody else 
now refers to it, we can no longer recognise it* Resolute-minded- 
ness applies to the work of restoration in which the fully 
developed^' are now engaged. !t is not a question of developing 
w^hrtl has already been developed but of rceov^cring what has 
been left behind, though this has been with us^ in us* all the 
time and has never been lost or distorted except for our mis¬ 
guided manipulalioti of it. But the swordsman, perhaps first 
instigated by the Zen masters and after a long trial experience 
of his own^ has come to recognize die presence in himself and 
the importance of this ""unknown quanlily^^" wliich we now' 
strive in every way to describe. 

With this introduction, we may be able to comprehend better 
what follows, as given la us by various swordsmen who, though 
rich in practical experience, have not indulged much in philo¬ 
sophical presentation. 


Adaclii Masaliiro 

ONE A D A c u t M A s A H1 a 0 of Kyoto^ who claimed to be the 
founder of the school of sw^ordsmanship called 5/tifn6w-rrH (or 
Jlmmu~fyu)^ wrote a work entitled Yakun (^'EssentiaU 

of Swordsmanship”), in two fascicles^ dated 1790. It was first 
printed in tlie thirty-eighth y*ar of Meiji 11905)' as one of 
several treatises on cognate subjects compiled and edited by 
Arima Yusei and Inouyc Tetsujiro under the colleclive title 
Bushido Sasho f'Collection of Treatises on the Way of Sa¬ 
murai” ). 
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Adachi Masahiro emphasises the importance of psychic ” 
training. The physical training and the mastery of lEchnifjue arc 
TiQ doubt eosentja!^ but he who lacks psychic training is sure 
to be defeated. While being trained in the art^ the pupil is to 
be active and dytiatntc in every way. But In actual combat, his 
mind must be calm and not at all disturbed. He must fed as if 
nothing critical is happening. When he advances. Jus steps are 
securely on the groundt and his eyes are not glaringly fixed on 
the enemy as those of an insane man might be. His behavior is 
not in any way different from his everyday behavior. No change 
is taking place m his expression. Nothing betrays the fact that 
be is now' engaged in a mortal figliL 

To be able to act in Uiis fashion when the swordsman meets 
his opponent and when his life is at stake wdlh every movement 
means tliat the swordsman must have realized “the immovable 
mind.^^ Physiologically speaking (as we vi^ould say today)* he 
must have been thoroughly trained in keeping his kokorQ way 
down in the abdominal region,*^ When this is interpreted in 

“Psychic^ here do« not rckr to citraMrniHJty phenomena. It hicludca nil 
iKnt ia not hiBlrrial or phy^io|o|Eicfl1. 711*? word “mi-nlaF I* Iw ywychologicaj, 
AEid “ijjirilutP* ha« wJiae theobirical LamL 1 wisk to amkr Aland 

hm for iJic Japancic kiikttFO or iPwAlJU Kokoro b h very comptoliro^wf 
lemn, fl fir&l of t\\ mcui^ tke phyifikal '^heart,” Bnd tkrn the true “hrirt"^ iconil- 
live and ruiulionHl 1, “mind'* f UitctlcCtllJl] I, *^S<iur' (in the sense nf an nninial- 
in^ JvrincipItK and **fipiri|" (melapkTRiri.!). Jll ike C**e of ike swoid^man, 
the kokor^ ratht^ a eoniflve sense; it kj Eke will in £U deoper nljpiihoatfon, 

^The author ka» already dUlinKubked iwo ldndi$ of ^roAoro; emr Is ihe 
phrsiral “honn'* Bnd the other U Ike tmo The heart flUiCrptiUle to 

cmoticinatlly u the £rsl kind. When ll b kept down below ike oaf el, it be- 
comM immovnhie. Unless ibis lakt's pliee, all tlu; skilJ the swordjiinnn may 
b^ve acquirEd li of no qbc. G G Jung nffitr# (in **rundaniental PAi'chologiral 
Conception^" a nnmrogr[iphed report of five leCEiire^ under tke auApleea 

nf tke InpiEitute uf Tiledltral Psyekolngy in LundoUp 1936) in ikb ecutnectioni 
“The Pueblo Indiani told me ikat all Americauj ore crizy, nnd of cuum? 1 was 
iomewhal aBEembked and aaked them why* They Mid, "Well, tkey fay they Ehink 
in their keada. No aoimd man thinks in ike keni iTe ikink in the heart.* They 
■je jusl about m the Homelid age, when the region of ikr diaphragm Was Con- 
iJdered the seal of psychical aclhjEy," tl «n graiefuJ Id Dr. Cerbard Adler for 
the olariheatiotl of ikia paaMge.) 
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iJie mdctcm way^ it will moan that hia diaphragm is to b& kept 
downw^ard bo that his chest may have roorti enough for the lungs 
ro breathe freely and die heart to beat unhittdered. For one 
who feels excited in any sense over the situation, or one who 
calculates on overpowering the opponent by an aggressive exhi¬ 
bition of strength or by a cunning tactic designed to trip him up, 
19 doomed to be outdone by the enemy who approaches the arena 
in a compoBed* welhbalanced stale of mind. From this it will 
be seen lhat iu sw'ordsmanship ike technical skill is to be sub^ 
ordinate to the psychic training, which will finally raise the 
sw^ordsman even to the level of high spirituality. When spiritu- 
alily is attained, myo (miao) is manifested^ wherein we ob¬ 
serve that swordplay is not just an art but haa sometliing of 
original creativity. 

Spiritual attainmeul may not be expected of every swordsman, 
however well dtsciplined in the tcelmiquct but when he fully 
makes up his mind not to come out alive from the combat, he 
may prove himself to be a formidable opponent even for a highly 
trained sworcbinan. Fear of death or attachment of any kind is 
liable to affect the movement of the aw^ord, and the enemy is 
sure to make use of ihe opportunity to Ills advantage. 

What distinguishes the art of swordsmanship most oharac- 
terialically from any other branch of art, as w‘e now clearly sec, 
is that it is most intimately connected with the ultimate problem 
of life and dcatli. And it is here that swordsmanship has taken 
itself to be a close ally to the study of Zen and even to aspire to 
a spiritual attainment of high degree. 

To illustrate what he means here^ Adachi Masahiro gives the 
case of a desperate fighter who caused an expert swordsman to 
beat a retreat. Tlie author gives this as a good example showing 
what a determined person, however unskilled in swordplay^ can 
do, 

Once^ when the feudal system w as still in beings a man be¬ 
longing to the scrV'ont class happened to incur the great dis- 
^ See alKrer. p. 143, 5U 3. 
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pleasure dif a c^rlain politically inHuential peir^odage, Tkh digni¬ 
tary deal added that the master surrender tlic servadt, which 
naturally meant that the uafortudate man w'as to be put to death. 
Tlie master had no choice but to yield to the demand of the 
aggrieved one. 

The master said to the senant; is a great pity that I 
have to ^ve you up to tltb official, who is most likely to punish 
you with the death penalty. There ia no help as far as I am con- 
cemed. Now I advise you to take up a sword and hav^e a final 
combat with me, and after killing me to surrender yourself 
to the offended officer.” 

The servant replied, *'That would be utterly unreasonable of 
me. You arc a first-class swordsman and a teacher of the art. 
How could I expect to defeat you?—f, a mere servant, who have 
never handled the sword/" 

The master, being a prominent professional swordsman, cher¬ 
ished a secret wish to try his $word with one who had no hope 
of life whicliever way he turned, and he said to the sert^ant^ 
**Yon try your luck anyway, and let me see how t can meet you/^ 

When Uiey stood each armed with a drawn sword, ready to 
have a deadly combat, the master swordsman found himself in 
the w'orse position. He was forced to step back until he stood 
against the wall, beyond which there was no room for furtlser 
retreat. He himself had lo make up his mind for a final decision. 
This was no joke nor matter of experiment. Thus cornered, wdth 
no hope of improving the situation, the swordsman uttered a 
cry of “EhT" and struck down his opponent with one blow of 
the sw^ord. 

Afterward, the master confessed lo hia pupils, *"What a des¬ 
perate fight it was? 1 was almost beaten by the servant, whose 
fierce play with the sword was really irresistible. May yon never 
experiment with such a match. When even an awkward servant 
can present such an Irresistible front, how much more a swords- 
man of the first order!” 

One of the pupils asked, “When you retreated step by step, 
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was it a Cyclic on your part, or were you really pressed so Iiard?^^ 
The rnasler acknowledged, “Yes, I was really hard pressed*” 
*"W{icii, uttering "Eh!/ you struck down the servant, did you 
discover a suJci ” in him?^^ 

^"Tliere was no suki at all, hut the wonder (myd) ivas that he 
fell under the sw ord/^ 

The story ends here. The author^ Adachi Masahiro, com¬ 
ments; ^Tlie wonder (myo) here referred to b not due to the 
working of the swordsmai/s [conscious] mind, but to the ‘im¬ 
movable mind/ ^lien one's will is fatally made up, even an un¬ 
skilled band can offer such resistance to an expert , , . This 
being so, the swordsman U not to think lightly of anybody, nor 
is he to fed timid before a strong opponent. The main point 
is to forget youisclf as well as the opponent and to let tte mya 
[unconscious] work itself out/’ 

Then Adachi quotes Uyesugi Kenshin (1530-73), one of 
the most famous generals of the sixteenth century! “Fate is in 
Heaven, the armor is on tlie breast, success is with die legs- Go 
to the battlefield firmly confident of victory, and you will come 
home with no wounds whatever. Engage in combat fully deter¬ 
mined to die and you wdll be alive; wdsb to survive in the battle 
and you will surely meet death. When you leave the house 
determined not to see it again you will come home safely; when 
you have any thought of reluming you will not relum. You may 
not be in the wrong to think that the world is alw'ays subject 
to change, but the ivarrior may not entertuln tltis way of think- 
ingt fur bis fate is always determined.” 

Let me remark in passing that the warrior or samurai or the 
swordsman is, I am afraid, an advocate of determinism. As 
long as we are persuaded to think that there is a power of un¬ 
known source that breaks out in the midst of our humanly wdh 
planned project and upsets tlie whole business, we cannot help 

jh 1431, ii.4. It an ^pFUitie in the line of conceuLFition, 

ihows itM:lf when liio li rclaxexl owing to iLa a 

ilii^turbing; Idn nr 
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acknowledging our limitations. Free will or freedom of knovfl' 
edge and action is no more than oor dream. But the queerest 
question we can ask is: What is it that makes ns dream when 
in actuality we are limited all around? What is it tliat makes us 
detach ourselves from tJie realities of life as we really live it and 
reflect upon them as if they were of no concern to us? Where 
does the idea of limitedness itself come from if not from the 
limitless beyond? 


iL The Teaman and llie Ruffian 

wiTAT follows is the story of a teaman who had to assume 
the role of a swordsman and light with a ruffian. The teaman 
generally does not know anything about swordplay and cannot 
be a match in any sense of the word for anybody who carries 
a sword. His is a peaceful profession. Tlie story gives us an 
idea of what a man can do with a sword even when be has 
never had any technical training, if only his mind is made up 
to go through the business at the risk of his life. Here is another 
illusLralion demonstrating the value of resolule-mindednesa lead* 
ing up to the transcendence of life and death. 

Toward the end of the seventeenth century, Lord Yama-no- 
uchi, of the province of Toaa, wanted to lake his teamaslcr 
along with him on his official trip to Yedo, the seat of the Toku- 
gawa Shogun ate. The teamastcr was not inclined to accompany 
him, for in the first place lie was not of tlie samurai rank and 
knew that Yedo was not a quiet and congenial place like Tosa, 
where he was well known and had many good friends. In Yedo 
he would most likely gel into trouble with ruffians, resulting not 
only in his own disgrace but in his lord’s. The trip would be a 
most risky adventure, and he had no desire to undertake it. 
The lord, however, was insistent and would not listen to the 
remonstrance of the leamaslcrj for tliis man was really great 
in his profession, and it was probable that the lord harbored the 
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secrel desire to show him off among his friends and colleagues. 
Not able to resist further the lord's earnest requestt which was 
in fact a command, the master pul off his leamon's garmeiit®* 
and dressed himself as one of the samurai^ carrying two swords. 

While staying in Yedo^ the teama&Ler was toostly coedined In 
his lord's house. One day the lord gave him permlasion to go 
out and do some sight-seeing. Attired as a samurai, he visited 
Uyeno by the Shinobazu pond^ where he espied an evlMooking 
somurai resting on a stone* He did not like the looks of this man. 
But boding no way to avoid hinit the teaman went on. The man 
politely addressed himj “As I observ'Ci you arc a samurai of 
Tosa, and I should consider it a great honor if you pormil me 
to try my skill in swordplay with you.” 

The teaman of Tosa from the begmnlng of hJa trip had been 
apprehensive of such an encounter* Now% standing face to face 
with a rStim ** of the w'Orst kind^ he did not know what to do* 
But he answered honestly: am not a regular samurai^ though 

BO dressed; 1 am a teamastcr, and as Lo llic art of swordplay [ 
am not at nil prepared to be your opponent.” But as the real 
motive of the ronin was to extort money from the victltn^ of 
whose weakness he w^as now fully convinced^ he pressed tlic 
idea even more strongly on the teaman of Tosa. 

Finding it impossible to escape the CAil-dcsignlng rdniiip the 
teaman made up his mind to fall under die enemy^s sword. But 
he did not wish to die an ignominious death that would surely 
reflect on the honor of his lord of Tosa. Suddenly he remem¬ 
bered that a few minutes before he had passed by a swordsman^s 
training school near Uyeno park,, and he thought he would go 
and ask the master about the proper use of the sw'ord on such 
occasions end alw as to how he should honorably meet an 
inevitable deaUi, He said to the rdnjn, “If you insist so much, 

In the feudal diy« the Uaman was drceoed in Im 9 own fuhltui and did 
mol canr waiiwnB about him. J may add, ll if nol clear lo me why ihii 
Uemu had to change hh rc:^lai- habit lo ihil of a Hamurdi. 

rBniit [■ A BAmurai who itm loM \m Allfchincnl to a masler for 
oiif rea»fiEi«v aomrwhit coireepDndmR to the tirrm "free-lAiicc.^ 
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yie will Iry our skill in swordsmanship. But ns 1 am now on my 
mnsterV errand, ! must make my report first. It will lake some 
lime before 1 come back to meet you here, \ ou must give me 
that much time/' 

The fdnin agreed. So the teaman hastened to the training 
school referred to before and made a most urgent request to see 
the master. The gatekeeper ivas somewhat rduclant to acquiesce 
because the visitor carried no introductory letter. But when he 
noticed the seriousness of the man's desire, which was be¬ 
trayed in his mery word and in his every movement, he decided 
to take him to the master. 

The master quietly listened to the teaman, who told him the 
whole story and most earnestly expressed his wish to die as be¬ 
fitted a samurai. The svfordsman said, '‘The pupils who come to 
me invariably want to know how to use the sw'ord, and not how 
to die. You are really a unique example. But before 1 teach you 
the art of dying, kindly serve me a cup of tea, as you say you 
are a teaman." The teaman of Tosa was only too glad to make 
tea for him, because this was in all likelihood the last chance 
for him to practice his art of tea to his heart s content. The 
swordsman closely watched the teaman as the latter was engaged 
in the performance of the art. Forgetting all about his approach¬ 
ing tragedy, the teaman serenely proceeded to prepare tea. He 
went through all ilie stages of the art as if this were the only 
business that concerned him most seriously under the sun at 
that very moment. The swordsman was deeply impressed with 
the teaman’s concentrated state of mind, from which all the 
superficial stirrings of ordinary consciousness were swept away. 
He struck his own knee, a sign of hearty approval, and ex¬ 
claimed. “There you are! No need for you to learn the art of 
death! The state of mind in which you are now is enough for 
you to cope with any sw'ordsman. When you sec your roiiin 
outcast, go on this way; First, think you are going to serve 
tea for a guest. Courteously salute him, apologizing for the 
delay, and tell him that you are now ready for the contest. Take 
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off yolir haori [outer coat], fold jt up earefiilly, tmd then 
put your fan oji h just a$ you do wKen you are at worki Now 
hind your head ivith die tenugui [corresponding to a towel], 
tie your sleeves up with the string, and gather up your hakan/m 
[skirl]. You are now prepared for the business that is to start 
immediately. Draw your sword, lift it high up over your 
head, in full readiness to strike down the opponent, and, closing 
your eyes, collect your thoughts for a combat. When you hear 
him give a yell, strike him with your sword. It will probably 
end in a mutual skying.” The teaman thanked the master for 
hU instructions and went back to the place where lie had prom¬ 
ised to meet the combatant. 

He scrupulously followed the advice given by the sword- 
master with the same attitude of mind as when he was serving 
tea for his friends. Wlieii, buidly standing before the rdf tin, he 
raised his sword, the rdnin saw an altogether different person¬ 
ality before him. He had no chance to give a yell, for he did not 
know' where and how to attack the teaman, who now appeared 
to him as an embodiment of fearlessness, dial is, of the Un¬ 
conscious, Instead of advancing toward the opponent, the rontn 
retreated step by step, GnaUy crying, done, Tm done!” 
•And, throwing up his sword, he prostrated himself on the 
ground and pitifully asked the teaman’s pardon for his rude re- 
quest, and then he hurriedly left the field. 

As to the historicity of the story 1 am in no position to state 
anything definite. W'hat I attempt here to establish is the popular 
belief underlying the story cited here and others of similar 
character; this is that, underneath all the practical technique or 
the methotlologicaj details necessary for the mastery of an art, 
there ate certain intuitions directly reaching what I call the 
Cosmic Unconscious, and all these intuitions belonging to various 
arts are not to be regarded as individually unconnected or mutu¬ 
ally individually unrelated, but as growing out of one funclamen- 
tal intuition. It U indeed firmly believed by Japanese generally 
that the various specific intuiliona acquired by the swordsman. 
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lh« teamaster^ and masters of other branches of art and culture 
are no more than particularized applications of one great es* 
perience* They have not yet tlioroughly analyzed this belief 
SO as to give iL a scienLiJSc boais; but the fundamenLat experience 
is acknowledged to be an msight into the Unconscious itself as 
source of all creative possibilities, all artistic impulses, and 
particularly as Reality above all foons of mutability beyond the 
jornsdra-sea of birth-^and-deatlx The Zen masters^ ultiinately de¬ 
riving their philosophy from the Buddhist doctrine of Mnyatd 
and prn/rtd, describe tlie Unconscious in terms of life, that is, 
of birth-and-death which is no-biTlh-nnd-death. To the Zen 
masters, thus, the final intuition b the going beyond birlh-and- 
death and the attaining to the stale of fearlessness. His salori 
is to mature to this^ when wonders are accomplbhed^ For the 
Unconscious then permits its priv'ilegcd disciples, masters of the 
artSt to have glimpses of its infinite possibilities. 


UL Yamaoka Teashu 

YAMApiE^A TEssHU {1S36-S8), a great swordsman and a 
Zen-man, trained his pupils in a way characteristic of his Zen. 
The method apparently consists in leading them to a slate of 
exhaustion physically as well as jnenlally. When they reach 
this state and are utterly unable to rise again, a certain stimulus 
is given wbiofai working on Lhcm as a sort of electric shock, 
unexpectedly laps a new source of energy hitherto altogether 
hidden in them. The source may be regarded as corresponding 
to the Unconscious, which in the case of swordsmanahip is per¬ 
haps tlie instinct of self-preservation, thaugli not in its usual 
biological sense* The instinct k ordinarily intimately connected 
wdth the concept* The concept works in our consciousness as 
though it were tlie instinct itself, therefore with all the vitality 
attached to the Instinct and reinforced emotionally by free associ¬ 
ation. 
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Wiien the instinct alone, especially in its purely nnlnlogicAl 
status, acts without any conceptual interference, there is nothing 
to prevent its native virility. But when the coneept enwraps and 
conditions it, it hesitates* looks around, and ev okes the feeling 
of fear in its various forms* and the blind mstinctual uncon¬ 
trollability is curbed or greatly impaired. Since the aw^akening 
of cojisciousuess, man has turned into a conceptual being who 
deals with abstract ideas in his daily living. Life itself is handled 
in terms of conceptualism. Thougli the instincts arc not sup¬ 
pressed, they have lost much of their native iiresisLibility and 
impulse to violent outburst. In one case at least* mstmet has 
been ^^anhlimatcd ” and its efflorescences have embellished 
human culture in various ways. I mean in the fields of inleUeet 
and utilitarianism, where conceptualization has produced great 
resulLs. But in other fields where realities, inclnding various 
instincts, are to be handled directly without mediatory inter¬ 
ference, or handled as they are in their pristine slate of suchness, 
our habit of concept-making has done great damage. The damage 
is principally revealed in all the kinds of mental maladies and 
spiritual insecurity that plague modern men and women, per¬ 
haps including cases of juveniia delinquency. In swordsmanship 
the situation it creates is so acute and im-mediate (in the sense 
of *^no medium") as not to allow the interceplion of conceptual, 
consciously intellectual trickery. However instantaneously the 
sword may seem to be moving, Avhen inteUection interferes even 
an infinitesimal amount, time is wasted and the enemy has 
die chance (suki) to strike you right down. The swordsman faces 
reality and not conceptualization. Hence Us partiality to die Zm 
training* as already treated under the sections on Odagiri Ichiun 
and Yagyu Tajima no kami. 

Mr. Ogura Masatsune, one of my friends, who is a great 
Ruthorlty on Japanese swordsmanship, writ£^ in his memoirs" 
about the way Yamaoka Tesshu trained his pupils. Mr. Ogura 
^Qgiira Maiauunn Dansu ^Toky^>: KukS-mi, Pmaitly ckvftUuwi 
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quotes one of Iiia friends who had personally gone through the 
training of Yantaoka, in soniewhat the following manner: 

Yomaokn applied the teaching of Zen to his philosophy of 
swordsmanship and disciplined his pupils by telling them to 
discover by their personal experience the meaning of the “sword 
of no*sword,” which is based on the theory of absolute identity 
as propounded by Zen teachers. He originated what is known 
as Sei^man^eiko. Seigwan is a Buddhist term meaning “vow” 
or “prayer” and geiko or kcihQ is “disciplining’'; it is also 
called Tachikiri-Geiko*^ or Kazu-Geiko.^ It consists in repeat¬ 
ing contest after contest almost indefinitely, though liie number 
is generally limited to one hundred in the morning and another 
hundred in the afternoon. Those who wish to go through this 
trial will notify the master, but the permission will not be readily 
given, because the master knows that the trial is one of the 
utmost severity, which only the strong and the brave cati go 
through. When it is given, the public announcement is made 
and contestants are free to challenge the candidate. The trial 
may last from three days to a week. As the skin of the Bngers 
and hands, though protected by gloves, is apt to break and get 
stained w'ilh blood, it is all to he wrapped in soft silk inside the 
gloves. The candidate is kept standing throughout the contests 
as the fresh combatants come up one after another, witli no 
intermission. 

As for the candidate, the first day he is full of vigor, on the 
second he begins to feel fatigued, snd on tlie third his arms and 
legs grow stiff and he can hardly hold hia sword (made of split 
bamboo) properly, While it is to be held up with the point at 
about the level of the opponent’s eyes, he finds that he has 
ceased to be the master of his own limbs and his sword stands 
vertically. As for his diet, he can now take only semiliquid or 
liquid food, and his urine has turned reddish. 

** Tuchihin nicans ^ilo kRii 0* 
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The c^Tididstc, Mr* K&gawa Zenjiro^ lo whom Mr. Ogura is 
here referring, goOfi on to ssy that he was the first applicant to 
go through his test, and relates his experience in the following 
manner! 

“'On the third day of these strenuous exercises I could hardly 
raise myself from bed and had to ask my wile's help. When she 
tried to lift me she felt as if raising 0 lifeless corpse and un¬ 
consciously withdrew her hands which she liad placed under¬ 
neath my back. And then I felt her tears on my face. Hardening 
myself to the utmost i admonished her not to be so weakdiearted^ 
Somehow 1 succeeded with her help in raising the upper part of 
my body. 

""I had to use a cane to w’alk up to the training ball. 1 had 
also to be helped to pot on my protecting equipment. As soon 
as [ took my position^ the contestants began to crowd in. After 
a while I noticed one member come in and approach the master 
to ask his permission to take part in the exerciser, Tfie master 
permitted him right away* I looked at him and at once realized 
that he was the one noted for his rascality, who, disregarding 
the swordsman ^3 usage, would thrust hb bamboo sw^ord to the 
naked throat behind the protecting gorget and keep it up even 
after he was already struck over his head by his victorious 
opponent. 

“When 1 saw' him coming up to me* E made up my mind 
that this would be my last combat, for I might not snn^ive the 
contest. With tins determination I felt within myself the surging 
lip of a new energy. I was quite a different person. My sword 
returned to its proper position. I approached him now fully 
conscious of my fresh inner surge and lifting up the sword 
over my head, was ready to strike him with one blow of it* At 
this moment came the master^s emphatic command to stop, and 
I dropped my sword.” 

Mr. Kagawa added, writes Mr. Ogura, that Yamaoka at that 
moment saw his disciple come to the realization of *^the sword 
of no-sword.” 
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This IS, indeed, a most strenuous and exhausting ordcsl the 
swordsman bad to go through under Yamooka Tesshu's tutor¬ 
ship. Tessbu knew from J»s long experience in Zen that a man 
has to die, for once, to his ordinary consciousness in order to 
awaken the Unconscious. A swordplaycr is generally a man of 
great physical prowess, able to staud a good deal of physical 
training, while his mind is not so badly harassed witli all sorts 
of metaphysical problems as arc those of most SJen followers. The 
physical method, therefore, may be regarded as the only one to be 
employed in the case of a swordsman w-ho sincerely desires to 
master the art, *'Thc great death*' Zen-men talk so tntieh about 
tints comes also to be experienced by him. 


$ 

TIIE s E historical examples supply us with enough material to 
draw this conclusion: When one is resolved to die, that is, w'hen 
the thought of death is wiped off the field of consciousness, there 
arises something In it, or, rather, apparently from the outside, 
the presence of which one has never been aware of, and when this 
strange presence begins to direct one's activities in au instinctuaJ 
manner wondem arc achieved. These wonders are called myo- 
Myo is thus in some way related to instinct. W'^hen life is not 
intellectually and therefore consciously conditioned but left to 
the inner working of tlie Unconscious, it takes care of itself in an 
almost reflex automatic fashion, ns in tiie case of the physiolog¬ 
ical functioning of an organic body. 

Now, the question may be asked: Every living being has an 
instinctive hale of death, and how could wo make the conscious 
resolution to die? Yes, even at the most eritica] moment, when 
death is inevitable, we make every attempt to save ourselves. 
We die only when we arc exhausted. Suicide is ratlicr an ab¬ 
normality. But the fact is that it is only man who ever com¬ 
mits suicide, showing that there is something of more wort]] than 
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life the preservation of which we are most intently concerned 
with. Hut we can ask again; U it not only our conscious thought 
of clcaili tJial we can destroy, while our innate desire for life still 
exists in our Unconscious? When wc have erased the conscious 
desire for life we imagine dial we willingly embrace death, but 
in point of fact is it not possible that wc are still unconsciously 
craving life? As is the case with the lower animals and plants, 
they arc not consciously asserting life, they just go on living and 
striving to continue this state of things unconsciously. W'^e human 
beings arc conscious of this striving, and because of ibis con* 
sciousness we carry on all kinds of imagination in regard to life 
and death. And is it really this imagination, or, strictly speaking, 
this delusion, and not the actuality of things as they are, that 
creates in us every occasion for worries, fears, harrowing antic* 
ipations? When this delusion is wiped away, would not life itself 
look after its own welfare as it deems Lest? And would not this 
be the way the swordsman lets his life-preserving instinct work 
itself out in full accordance with Nature? Being freed from hu* 
man interference, which consists mainly of eonscious intellection 
and self-deceiving deliberations. Nature now knows how best to 
proceed. It is, no doubt, of the utmost difficulty to wipe out the 
idea of death from the field of consciousness, but there is no 
reason wc cannot do it, seeing that the conscious field b our 
debberate cultivation, collective and individual. We need a strong 
decisive will, aided by insight, but we know that the will is cul¬ 
tivable. Especially the swordsman's life is devoted to iLia form of 
discipline. He drives away hJs conscious notion of death from the 
field of consciousness we ordinarily recognize and permits tlte 
instinct of self-preservation to come forward, which then oocu* 
pies the whole field of unconscious consciousness. The instinct is 
now absolutely unconditioned, there are no impediments offered 
by intellectual and emotional machination. Not only that, it 
knows how to make use of the technique consciously acquired 
by the man. When he reflects afterwards on the whole procedure 
he is struck with its wonderful achievements not at all consciously 
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carried out, but m lliough hy ^Ln agent outside himself. T be¬ 
lieve this is on the whole the pychology of perfect sworrlsmEiii- 
sliip. 

The ^Tmmovable Mind” Teferred to in the various works on 
swordsmanship may be said in one sense to be ihe same lliing 
mentioned in the letter by Takiian to Yagyil Tajiina no kami, 
who was Takuan’s lay disciple and teacher of the reigning 
Shogun, lycmitsu. But Takuan^s mind goes for deeper than the 
swordsman's, for the latter generally stops at being pythologieal^ 
w^hile Takuan, being a Zen master, sees into the very source of 
reality, which w^e may call the metaphysical or cosmic Uncon* 
scioust though the term liable to be misunderstood because of 
its psychological connotation. The main point is that the swords¬ 
man's insight is limitedt he carries a sw'ord; he faces an oppo¬ 
nent or opponents; he sees that his lilc is at stake though he is 
not at all afraid of meeting die situation; his mstinctual craving 
for life, though quite unconscious, is not effaced; he has not 
yet attained to the slate of emptiness which comes upon one w hen 
the reservoir of nlayavijMna is completely broken up. He does 
very well as far as his immediate business is concerned. But w hen 
he comes back to bis ordinary everyday life, his everjday con¬ 
sciousness also comes back, and he is again an ordinary man 
with all his desires, attacbments, and insecurilies. 

It IS different wdth the Zen master. Hb start is with the funda¬ 
mental problem of reality, with the ultimate significance of life, 
with the totality of his personality. The swordsman is also con¬ 
fronted widi the question of life and death, which almost covers 
the whole extent of existence; but it [s only when he feels an 
urgent urge to go very much deeper that he and Ihe Zen master 
begin to walk hand in hand along the road to ultimate reality. 
Tlie swordsman stops short at the instinctual Unconscious, 
whereas the Zen-man walks on until the whole universe, rather 
the whole emptiness of space, is broken to pieces. Yagyu Tajima 
no kami is right when he says: ^ 

“ A panphiftfio. 
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•*Thc Mind ikokora) {» Emptiness (A«, A’un^, sunyatd) it¬ 
self, but out of this Emptiness an infinity of acts is pro<luccd; 
in hands it grasps, in feet it walks, in eyes it secs, etc. This Mind 
must once be taken hold of, though it is indeed very difficult to 
have this experience because we cannol get it from mere learning, 
from tlie mere listening to others talk about it. Swordsmanship 
consists in personally going through tins experience. WTien this is 
done, one’s words are sincerity itself, one’s beliavior comes right 
out of the Original Mind emptied of all ego-centered contents. 
The mind we generally have is defiled, but the Original Mind is 
pure—thf Tao itself. 

“i talk though [ have experienced all this, but really 1 am 
far from being a Tao-raan. 1 note it down simply because all 

human life ougJil to be in conformity with this view of the Mind, 
If we are still unable to apply it to every phase of our life, as 
swordsmen we must have it at least In the exercise of our art.” 

Yagyu Tajima no kami is <juite frank in acknowledging that 
he Is still incapable of realizing the Mind as Emptiness, while he 
fully knows his jHisilion as regards swordsmanship. He must have 
thoroughly studied the instruction given him by his Zen master 
Takuan. Takuan was a well-seasoned master of Zen. Probably 
he never studied swordplay as the professional samurai did, but 
there was no doubt that he could take up the sword and acquit 
himself ably witli any one of Uic experts, including Yagyu Ta- 
jima no kami, who was at the time conceded to be the best 
swordsman of Japan, Vagj'u himself, however, must have real¬ 
ized that he was no actual match for Takuan. as we can see from 
the letter he left to his best disciples on swordsmanship, and also 
from some other sources that treat of the Zen master’s encounter 
W'itb professional swordsmen,** 

Odogiri Ichiuns manuscript on swordsmanship, already the 
subject of a lengthy discourse above, throws more light in this 
connection. Wlint 1 mean is the title of bis school, which reflects 
the philosophy of the Mnhayana school of Buddhism, especially 
"See ■Imvi', pp. 93 150ft. 
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of tile Zen tcacJiing. Odifigin iLdiiiin, or r^ilher llBiiyEi Seklun^ 
Avlio ^vas khiun^^ teacher and the founder of the school, called 
it "The S^ord of No-slnding Mind" {Majuskin-ken). This 
phrase is taken from the Mahayaim-Buddhist Vimalaklrii Su* 
ira {Yiiima Kyp)^ one of the texts very much used by Zen-men. 
The shiru describes tfse ultimuLe source of all ihings as **No- 
abotic/^ ^’^No-abode” or ‘diaving no abiding place anywhere^^ 
means that the ultimate source of all things is beyond human 
understanding, beyond the categories of time and space. As it 
thus transcends all modes of relativity^ it is called "‘having no 
abode” to which any possible predications are applicable. The 
sword used by men of this school therefore, no ordinary^ sword 
with a forrHi, or at least with a derinilely designated form. Being 
sw'ordsmen^ they no doubt carry a sword id Llieir hands wdien 
encountering an actual Dpjjooent, but tlie sword Is a sword of 
formless form. When an enemy stands before It, therefore, he 
docs not know how to cope with it, he cannot trace its movements, 
and before he can adjust himself he is already beaten down* The 
opponent coji never understand how all this happened^ because 
as soon as he appears before this “no-abiding” swordt we may 
say that his head is already no longer on his shoulders. 

The reailer may ask: What kind of sw^ord could the Sword of 
No-abode be? Is not the sivordsmun holding an actual one In his 
hands tliat makes us bleed when we touch it? 

Bukko the National Teacher (1226-86), the founder of the 
Kngakuj] monastery in Kamakura, came to Japan at the invita¬ 
tion of llojo Tokimune in 1279. WlVile still in China he was 
threatened by soldiers of the Mongolian armies overrunning 
southern China. No respecters of religion^ they were about to 
strike down this solitary monk as he was devoting himself to 
meditation^ The monk, not at all disturbed, recited a verse of his 
own composition: 

There fj not u room m the t^kole universe where 
one cpti insert even a single stick; 
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/ the emptiness of all tfuaf^s—-no objects, no persons. 

1 admire the sword of the Great YSan *“ three 
feet in length: 

[When it cuts at att,"] it is like cutting the spring 
breeze mith a flash of lightning. 

The sword in the h&nds of the Mongolian warriors was to the 
Zen monk no belter than Uie blowing of the wind, U merely 
passed over his head, for his real being, filling up the whole uni¬ 
verse, remains forever unchanged—no swords, no bombs of any 
sort could ever touch it. The soldiers were unahle lo understand 
what all tills meant, and it is said that they left this {juiaaicAt 
monk Limnolesled, perhaps disgusted with his “immobility.” 

The sword of the Great \ijan, from the Zen monk's point of 
view. Was A “Sword of No-abode,” w'hether it was held in the 
hands of on enemy or in his own. The difference between Bukko 
and Ichiim is that the latter holds the sword in his own hands 
wiiiie Bukko is about to be struck with it; one is the subjeel while 
the other is the object. For Ichiun as well as Bukko, the swinging 
of the sword is like cleaving ihe wind or the air. 

In one of the poems left by Fu Daishi (Fu Hsi, 497-569), of 
the Liang dynasty, we have; 

/ hold a spade in my hands, and yet I hold it not; 

I icalk and yet I ride on the it'afcr btiffalo. 

mat kind of spade can it be that is held in the hands and yet 
is not found there? It is no other than “the Sword of No-abode,” 
Fu Daishi s garden implement and lehiun's sword that gives life 
are not different from one another, they all come from the Mind 
that is no-Mind. Fu Daishi’s spade waa once in Adam’s hands 
when he was still in the Garden of Eden; Ichiim’s sword is tlie 
sword in the hands of Acala the Immovable and also the Pro/na- 

Cl"”' 
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gword in the hands of Manjusn the Bodhisattva. It tills and yet 
gives life, according to the Inunc of mind of hiin who approaches 
it. 

Banzan Hojaku (P’an-ahan Pao-ehi) was one of the great 
masters of Zen in the T"ang dynasty. He once gave this seimoni 
*"[Zen Is] like one^s wielding the ^word in the airt one does not 
ask whether it hits the object or not; the air is not cleft, the 
sword is not brokenOn anotlier occasion he said: *'There are 
no dharmas [that is, objects] in the triple worldt and where do 
we search for the Mind? The four elements are from the first 
emptyt and where could the Buddha find hU abode? Tlie heavenly 
axle remains unmoved, all is quiet and no words are uttered. It is 
presented right to your face^ nothing more is to be done.” 

Dokyo Yetan (1641-1721) who is belter known as Shoju Ro^ 
nin (Shoju the Old Cenileman), was the teacher of flakuin 
(l68S-1768)t w^ho ia one of the great modem Zen masters of 
Japan. Shoju Bonin had once a swordsman visitor/^ who said; 

“[ have been disciplined in swordsmanship since my younger 
days. For the past twenty years I have been assiduously employed 
in the study of it under teachers of different schools^ and 1 am 
master of all their seerels. 1 now have a great wish to eslahJish a 
school of my own and have been at it for some time. In spite of 
my most arduous search for the ultimate principle of a new 
Bchool, 1 have not been able to take hold of it. All my efforts to 
realise the ultimate mya have so far been a complete failure. Is 
it possible for you to leach me the way to it?” 

After attentively listening to this, Shoju Ronin stood up from 
his seat and struck the swordsman three times wdth both his hsts^ 
using all the strength in him. Not only thisj the Rdnin kicked the 
man down onto the Boor. It was indeed the roughest treotment 

**Tliif fallopEng it&ry tl lilk^5q from ImAgitM KubtQ Lift o/ 

Shaju R6nin. FItbI published iadepmdenUf md lairr inc^rpormted \n Lbe 
CitllEcttd W'ofks Haktiin and of iht Icn Maiitn Rtlaied tc Him (Td^ 
kyo, 1^). 
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one cflii get from another, but it protiuced llie desired effect on 
the swordsman, because he then had a Jrttori. It is said that llie 
experience opened up a new vista to his art. 

TJie report of this Interview caused a stir among tile swords¬ 
men in the neighborhood, and tliey began to visit ShSJu Ronin 
inquiring how to make Zen work with their profession. One day 
ihey invited Siioju Ron in to tea and hud him watcli the contests 
among themselves. Finally, they said: “You arc a great master 
of Zen, and as for as theory is concerned we cannot contpete witli 
you. But when the question comes to actual use of the sword, we 
ore afraid that you cannot Iteat us,” 

Shoju Honin said, “If you wish to strike me, just strike, but I 
am afraid that you cannot.” 

The swordsmen exchanged an ominous glance among theru- 
selves and said, “Would you ready permit us to have a trial once 
with you?” 

The Ronin agreed. 

They stood up and were ready to try the sword with the Zen 
master. The latter, however, refused to take a sword, saying, “I 
am a Buddhist, Here is a fan and it will be my weapon. Strike 
when you are ready, Jf you do, 1 will grant that you arc a good 

Lifting their swords high up and uttering loud cries, they tried 
by every means to strike the master. But his Ian was seen every¬ 
where and tiiere was no opening for them to let the weapon fall 
upon him. They at last had to acknowledge their defeat. 

Later, there was a monk who asked Shoju Ronin, “As to Zen, 

I would not say anything, but how did you ever manage to play 
Sword 

The Ronin said, “'SYlien the right insight is gained and knows 
no obstruction, it applies to niiytliing, including swordplay. The 
ordinary people arc concerned with names. As soon as they hear 
one narne a discrimination takes place in ihcir minds. Tlie owner 
of the right eye secs each object in its own light. Wiien he sees 
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the sword, he knows at once the way it operates. He confronts 
the mulliplieity of things and is not confounded** 


Mr. Takano Shigeyoshi now eighty years old. ia one of the 
greatest sworibmen modern Japan has produced. While waiting 
about a bamboo sword " id a short essay recently^ Mr. Takano 
refers lo the psychology^ of swordplay. 

‘*W^hen I have a bamboo sword most suited to my personal 
taste ia respect of weight, formation, tone, etc., I can enter 
more readily into a state of identity where ray body und the 
sword I hold become one. it go^ without saying that as soon as 
one cherishes the thought of winning the contest or displaying 
one’s skill in technique, swordsmanship is doomed. Wlieii all 
these though is are done away with, including abo the idea of 
the body, one can realiJe the slate of oneness in w'hich you ore 
the sword and the sword is you—for ihere b no more distinction 
between Uie two. This is what is known as the psychology of 
mtigfi {'no-ego' or "no-mind"). This perha]^ corresponds to 
what Buddhism calls a state of emptiness. It is tlien that all 
thoughts and feelings, which are likely to hinder the freest op¬ 
eration of whatever technique one lias mastered, are llioroughly 
purged, and one returns to one’s ‘original mind^ divested of its 
bodily cncuiiibronccs. 

“I sometimes feel that when the marionette master puls his 
mind wholly into the play his state of mind attains something of 
the swordsman’s. He is tlien nol conscious of ibe distinction he^ 
tween himself and the doll he manipulates. The play becomes 
really an art when the master enters into a stale of emptiness. 

\ wiwilnn vwmd WM Vim^ m prittk# Ijfferc n ham boo uttc fcclimJ il. 
The LambiiKH U sptii ttilo Mat*, which arc wov**a loRifibcr and hrld bj pircei 
ol kalth-r. F«ur welJ-icflNjnH bojul™ suipi osikc a jjemd llil., "plia- 

ITn? csiny was puhllBhcd in the popular magMiPie Bungei Shiinja C“Liticf- 
ory Annola^.; July. 1954). 
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Some may feel like seeing a diifeience between ihe marionette 
master and the swordsmant because of the latter’s confronting a 
living personality who U aiming every moment at striking you 
down. Bui my way of tiiinking is dilTercnt, inasmuch as both 
have realized the stale of ideuiily it must operate alike regardless 
of its objectives. 

“When the identity is realized, I as swordsman see no oppo¬ 
nent confronting me and threatening to strike me, f seem to 
transform myself into the opponent, and every movement he 
makes as well as every thought he conceives arc felt as if they 
were aU my own and I intuitively, or ratlier unconsciously, know 
when and how to strike him. AU seems to be so natural.” 


What may be called Mr. Takano’s “super-psychology” of self- 
identity filly describes the perfect swordsman’s mind when he 
actually confronts the opponent. .As long as he ia conjcious of 
holding the sword and standing opposed to an object and is fry¬ 
ing tQ make ate of all the technique of swordplay he has learned, 
he is not tlie perfect player. He must forget that he has an in¬ 
dividual body known as “Takano" and that a part of it bolds the 
sword, which he b to employ against another individuated body. 
He now has no sword, no body. But this does not mean that all 
has vanished into a state of nothingness, for there is most de¬ 
cidedly a somelliing that is moving, acting, and thinking. This is 
what Mr, Takano and otlicr swordsmen, the TaoUt and Buddhist 
philosophers, designate as “the original mind” {honshin), or “the 
mind of an infant” {akaga no kokoro), or “the true man” 
{Mn'fin; cken-jea in Chinese), or “the perfect man” {shijint 
ehih-lin), or “the original face” {hotirai no memmoka; penAai 

This mysterious “non-existent” quiddity “thinks and acts” 
without thinking and acting, for according to Mr, Takano “he” 
perceives every thought tliat is going on in the mind of “one who 
stands opposed.” as if it were hU own, and “he” acts accordingly. 
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'"He” is evidently noi he^ nor ifi “he"* not-be,. m we have in a 
world of opposite^, IKOien this not^he faUs^ he does not know that 
it is "^he** or not-he. When ail is over, **tlic orighial mind” comes 
back to itself, that is, to its own consciousness, and this is the 
aw^akenitig of ^one thought” (icAmefi), the separation of tight 
from darkness, of subject from object, the rising of a dichotomous 
world. This is what Asvagho^, the author*’ of The Aumhening 
of Failh, calls "'the sudden awakening of thought” (in Chinese, 
fm-jim men ck^i; in Japanese^ koUunen nenki). This k the sit¬ 
uation in which Mr, Takano or Yagyu Tajuna no kami, Odagirl 
Ichiuzt or Miyamoto Musa&hi, finds himsclT—standing wdth the 
sword before the fallen ”enemy” so called. 

Emerson’s poem “Brahma” fittingly illustrates the perfect 
sw'ordsmanV psychology; 

// the red slayer think be stays^ 

Or if the slain think he is slmn^ 

They know not well tJte subtle ways 
/ and pass, and turn ugain. 

Far or forgot to me is near; 

Shadow and sunlight are the same; 

The vanished gods to me appear; 

And one to me are shame and fame. 

They reckon ill who leave me out; 

IFhen me they flyp / am fAe wings; 

I am the douhter and the doubt. 

And [ the hymn the Brahmin sings. 

The Strang gods pine far my abode. 

And pine in. va^ the sacred Seven; 

But thout meek lover of the good! 

Find mCf and turn thy back an heaven, 

^Aavfij^c^ a Emit rndifrn aaponent of ft^lahlrdna pJiilaHiphr. The tett 
hu brai trafiBlttcd hy the amhor froio Chtucae info EnEiiih. 
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God creates the world and finds Jiimself exclaiming “It is 
good. Cod has not commiltisd any moral or lumiurti] act. It 
is simply good. And this '’gootlness'* of things &s tJicy are ta 
iono^fnaffiii ip Japanese Zen and Shin lerminology. 

The following passage paraphrased from the C/itMjng-fffu 
(XIX) may be of interest: 

A man called Sonkyu tSun-hsk) came to Ifenkei-shi (Picn 
Ch ing-tzu) and said; “When I was in my native town there was 
nothing I did not practice in the way of morality, tiicre was no 
difficult situation into w^hich I was not courageous enough to 
plunge myself, And yet when I am engaged in my fields they do 
not yield good harvests; >vhen I serve a master he does not 
show me any favor. 1 was driven away from my native town. I 
am an outcast from my province. What sins did I commit against 
Heaven? What kind of fate am I going to suffer?" 

Henkel answered, "Have you never heard of how the perfect 
man {chih-fen) behaves himself? He forgets his own viscera, he 
is not conscious of his own Lodilv existence. He saunters awuy 
from a world of defilement as if he did not belong to it, he 
engages himself in every kind of aetivity as if he were not en¬ 
gaged in it at all. This is the meaning of the dictum: ‘A wort is 
accomplished and lay no claim to it; let things grow up by them¬ 
selves and exercise no autliorily.' But in your case you make a 
show of your intelligence, which frightens the backward people; 
you take to moral discipline which brings out defects in others. 
You act as shinlngly as if the sun or the moon is fully out. You 
had better congratulate yourself tlmt you have preserved your 
body whole with ail the nine orifices and have not in the meuti- 
time suffered the misfortune of turning deaf or blind or lame, and 
that you are still counted as human, What leisure is yours to rail 
aga itist Hca veil ? Begone I ” 


One thing we have to notice in these accounts of swordsmanship 
given by the various writers on tlm subject is that the Japanese 
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^ivord^mi never Lliink^ of defending him&elf but always of at- 
lacking, and thus that he h from the first advised not to think 
of coming out of the cornhat alive. Especially in the ease of 
Odagiri Ithiim, he tells his disciples to meet the opponent with 
tlie idea of an ai-uchi^ that is, with no thought of surviving the 
fight. Tltis tactic of always being on the ofTensive and not the de¬ 
fensive may he a Japanese characteristic, and may account for 
their holding ihc sword in both hands, leaving nothing for 
defense, [ do not know how' early in the history of the Japanese 
weapons this usage dates. In any cosei it is a significant fact 
that tlie Japanese sword has a iong hi|l^ so that the warrior can 
Seize it w itli both hands and strike die enemy with tlic full force 
of his being. 

To be always on the oftensivc in a single-handed engagement 
means that one^s mtnd is bent In any circumstances on striking 
the enemy regardless of one^s own safety^ absolutely free from 
the thought or fear of death. If there is anything in the mind that 
even remotely approaches this, one can never assume a positive 
attitude, for there would always be a residue of negativistic re* 
straint arising from the instinct of self-preservation. The problem 
of death is from the very start to be discarded^ Especially with 
Yagyu Tajima no kami, this is the reason the swordsman is most 
emphatically advised to be fearless or even reckless as regards 
his coming out of the combat alive. Once he stands against an 
opponent, he is positively to identify himself with the sword in 
his hands and to let die a word functioii as it wdlU 

Psychologically staled, the sword now symboli 2 es the Uncon¬ 
scious in the persoii of the swordsman* He then moves as a kind 
of automaton. He is no more himself. He has given himself up 
to an influence outside his everydoy consciousness, which is no 
other than his owm deeply burled Unconscious^ whose presence 
he was never hitherto aware of. But we must remember that It Is 
no easy task to realize this stale of mind, for a man has to go 
through a great deal of discipline, not only moral but highly 
spiritual. As Icluun says, a first-class swordsman must also be a 
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“perfect man"; he is not only lo be great in his profession, but 
as a moral character he is also to be great in every way; the 
swordsman must be more than a mere technician who cannot 
think of anything else but displaying his skill in the art of killing. 
As long as the technician ts impatient in the demonstration of his 
art he can never come out victorious in his combat. Tlie en¬ 
counter of one Umedzu with Toda Seigen ** affords us a fine 
example of the sad fate met by an imperfect personality, and it 
also proves that the sword is after aU the symbol of spirituality 
and not an instrument of wanton killing, 

A swordsman called Umedzu, probably of the early seveo- 
teentli century, was known for his proficiency in the art of 
swordplay and was quite conscious of it himself. When he heard 
that Toda Seigeo was coming to Mino, where Umedzu was 
teaching the art, he was anxious to try his skiU w-ith him. Seigen, 
iiowever, was not at all eager to accept the challenge. He said, 
“The sword is used only when criminab are punished or when 
honor is Involved. Neither of us is a criminal, uor is there any 
question of iionor between us. What then is the use of a contest?” 
Umedzu took this for an excuse on Seigen’s part to avoid defeat. 
He grew all the more arrogant and publicly asserted himself to 
that effect. 

Sait5 Yoshitatsu, lord of Mino, heard of the challenge and, 
getting ititercsted in the matter, dispatched two of his retainers 
and courteously asked Seigen to accept. But Seigen refused to 
respond, The request was thrice repealed. Not being able to re¬ 
fuse any longer, he consented. An umpire was to be elected. The 
place and the date were settled. 

Umedzu took the matter quite seriously and devoted two nights 
and three days in succession to practicing a religious rite of 
purificatioo. Someone suggested to Seigen that he follow the 
example. But he quietly declined, saying, “1 am always eidti- 

^■niv .lory ia qaoled Itdeb i twfc callrd Bubi tToim. by Keuajinit 
Ttkenori, wim wsJdfd in Oiaki ruly in llm ctntufy. Thr boot, 

pttblidied In 1717, nbU[n» lb< ymcrol moral inJuhclJaivi for tbe unuriJ. 
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vflting a heart of sincerity. It h not something the gods will give 
tna in cases of emergency. I have no idea of hurting anybody. 
I have simply accepted the chaUeoge because I thought it was nott 
after all, gentlemanly to keep on refusing so persistent a rec[uest 
from the lord of the province,” 

When the day eame, both combatants appeared in the ap¬ 
pointed field. Umed^u was accompanied by a large number of 
his pupib. He carried a wooden sword as long as three feet 
six mchest while Seigen had a short one no longer than one foot 
three inches. UmeJxu then asked the umpire to permit the 
use of a real eword. This was transmitted to Seigen wHOt how¬ 
ever, declined the proposal, adding that if Umedzu wished he 
w”as free to have a real sword instead of a wooden one in tlie 
impending contest; as for himself, Seigen waa contented with his 
short wooden substitute^ The umpire decided that each should 
have a vi'ooden piece and not the steel, tliough its lengtli w^as left 
to each to choose his own. 

Both were now ready. Umcdzu with hb longer weapon acted 
like a fierce lion liy^ing to strike the opponent down with one 
blow, Seigen looked quite nonchalantT Hke a sleepy cat about to 
catch a rat- When they had been facing each other for a while, 
Seigen uttered a cry and at once his short sword apparently 
struck Umedzu's neck, for Jt began to bleed. Incensed with this 
blow,. Umcdzu tried to crush the opppnent with all his energy in 
one sweeping stroke of hb long hea^'y stick. But before this was 
done Seigen gave another hard blow^ on hb opponent's right 
arm, which made Umedzu drop his weapon. It was broken into 
two pieces under Seigen^s feel, Umetbu now atlcmplcd to un¬ 
sheath the sword in hia bell, but his arm failed to obey his 
will, and he fell to the ground. One of the onlookers later re¬ 
ported, “Seigen^s action was like splitting a piece of bamboo— 
so easy^ so clear-cutt so indiflerent,”—And ”so unobstructed,” 
the Kegon Buddhists might add. 

Setgen was no more a mere swordsman, he was Chuang-tzu^s 
'^perfect man” who -‘could not be drowned in water nor burned 
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in fire,” Umedzu was just liie opposite. He knew nothing of the 
moral and the spiritual side of his art that was really the essence 
of it. His egotistic pride was boundless. He thought his self-assert¬ 
ing aggressiveness, backed by his mastery of the technique, made 
complete swordsmanship. He never realized that mere offensive- 
ness, characterizing the Japanese method of sivordpiay, was after 
all nothing unless somctliing transcending the sportive spirit of 
winning and losing controlled the entire procedure of combat. 
Not only must die desire to be victorious or to be not defeated en¬ 
tirely absent itself from the consciousness of the combatant; the 
philosophical problem of life and death must be fully settled, 
not tlieorelicaUy or conceptually, indeed, but in the moat con¬ 
cretely practical way. For this reason Ichiun as well as Yagyu 
Tajima no kami emphasized tlic importance of Zen training 
whereby the swordsman would be able to transcend the limits of 
his teclinique. 


m 


IN CONNECTION with swordsmanship, there is another psy¬ 
chological phenomenon that may be of interest to “paxapsychoU 
ogists.” It is a sort of telepathy or mind reading that seems to 
develop in w>mc swordsmen. Yagyu Tajima no kami is said to 
have had this “sixth sense.” According to my view, this comes 
out of a very much deeper source, and cannot be subsumed under 

the category of an abnormal or extraordinary^ psychic phenom- 

cuon. 

According to the author of the book Ge/cUn Sodan ** Ta- 
jima no kami took a walk in bis garden one fine spring day and 
seemed to he mtensely absorbed in admiring the cherries now in 
full bloom. He was accompanied by a boy attendant, who carried 
sword behind him. The boy secretly harbored the idea: “How¬ 
ever skilled my lord may be in the an of swordplay, be misht 
** Sw p, 129, 
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emly b«: attacked from bt^hind as he staDck so enchanted by the 
cherry blossoms.” Tajima no kami thereupon happened to loot 
around him as if lie wished to locate somebody hiding. Seeing 
nobody, he came back to his rooin. Leaning against a post^ he 
stood quietly for some time, looking in every way as if he had 
gone altogcdier out of his mind. The attendanU were all afraid 
of approaching him. One of them finally came forw ard and asked 
if the lord felt well and if they could help him in some way* An- 
sw'Cred Tajima no kami: '"^1 feel very well, but some strange in¬ 
cident has been troubling me for some time which 1 cannot eis- 
plain. By virtue of my long training in swordplay, f can feel 
whatever thoughts might he moving in the mind of the one who 
stands against me, or is around me. While f was in the garden, 
most unCYpecledly I became aware of a "tnurderoiis air.^ I looked 
around, but except for my hoy attendant there was not even a 
dog in the neighborhood. I cannot give an account of my feeh 
ing, 1 am disgusted with myself. Hence this absent-mindedness/* 
The boy attendant, learning of tliis report, approached the 
lord, confessed all that had happened to him while standing be¬ 
hind the lord, and humbly asked for his forgiveness, Thi^ pleased 
Tajima no kanii* w^ho said^ “It is all clear now,” 

The following story of animal intelligence is remarkable. 
If this could he subjected to experiment, it might give us an 
unusual insight into the monkeyinsFlincts. We humans have lost 
most of the instincts that are frequently demonstrated by the 
so-callcd lower animals, and wc arc apt to imagine that such 
stories as this are entirely hctitioiis. The following one also comes 
from Yagy'Q Tajinia no kami. 

He used to keep tvro monkeys as pets* They were allowed to 
watch his pupils going through training. Being by nature ex¬ 
tremely imitative, and being fond of sports, they apparently 
learned the way to handle the sword and engage in the game. 
They become expettSp in a way^ When a rdnin who w^as friendly 
with the lord expressed the wish to try his spearmanship with 
him, the lord suggested that die man fii^l try it with one of hb 
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monkeys. The ronin felt greatly hurt» for he thought he was hu* 
miliated« When they were ready to fights the monkey with a 
shiiw and the ronin wuth a spear^ the man^ bent on striking the 
animal with one hlow^ fiercely thrust his spear against him. The 
monkey^ how^everi in a most nimble manner dodging it^ closed 
up to the rdfiin and struck him. The ronin then held the spear in 
a defensive attitude, but this waa of no avaik The monkey leaped 
on the shaft. The spearman had to acknowledge his defeat. 

When he came back blushing with shame to Tajima no katm, 
the lord remarked, *'1 was sure from the start of your inability to 
stand against the monkey.’^ 

The rojiin stopped visiting the lord. About half a year elapsed* 
Then, expressing the desire to have another contest with the 
monkey^ he appeared again before the lord. The lord this time 
perceived that tlie monkey was no longer any match for liim and 
refused to grant his request. But, m the roniti was insistent, the 
monkey was brought in. As soon as they stood against each otlier 
ready for the fray, the monkey threw up his weapon and ran 
aw^ay crying. Tajima no kami concludedt “Was ] not right?'' 
Later he recommended the ronfn to the service of his colleague* 
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I T IS impossible to speak of Japanese cuUure apart from 
Buddliismt for in every phase of ita development we recognise 
the presence of Huddhist feeling in one way or another. There 
arc, m fact^ no depanmcnts of Japanese culture which have not 
undergone the baptism of Buddhist influence, an inRuence so per¬ 
vasive, indeed, lliat we who are living in its midst are not at all 
conscious of it. Since its introduction into our country ofScially 
in the sixth century* Buddhism has ever been a most stimulating 
formative agent in the cultural history of Japan, We can almost 
state that the very fact of its introduction was due to die wish, 
on the part of the ruting classes of the time, to make Buddhism 
the agency of enltural advancement and political cofisolidatioii. 

However tfiis may he. Buddhism rapidly and inevitably came 
to he identified with the State. While it is doubtfuh from the 
purely religious point of vtew^ whctlser or not such identi heat ton 
w'as really good for the healthy development of spiritual Bud¬ 
dhism, die historical fact is that Buddhism w^as tliorouglity mixed 
up with tlic political power of the successive governments and 
helped them to further tlicir policies in various ways. And as the 
sources of Japanese culture have generally been in the hands of 
the upper ruling classes, it was natural that Buddhiim took for 
itself an aristoeralie pattern. 

If we want to see the degree to which Buddhism has entered 
into the history and life of the Japanese people, let us imagine 
that all the temples and the ireasuries sheltered therein were 
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completely destroyed. Then wc should feel whal a desolate place 
japan would be^ in spite of all her natuTo] beauty and kindly 
disposed people. The country would then look like a deserted 
house with no furulture^ no pictures^ no screejia^ no sculptures, 
no tapestries, no gardens, no flower arrangements, no No plays, 
no art of tea^ and so on^ 


1 

TO CONFINE myself to Zen and ita influence ou^ or rather ils 
relationship to, Japanese culture, it is desirable once morei 
thougli briefly^ to touch on some features of 2en Buddhism that 
specifically appeal to the Japanese mentality; 

No doubt the philosophy of Zen U that of Mahay ana Buddhism 
in general, but it has its own characteristic metliod of realizing it. 
This consists in seeing directly into the mystery of our own being, 
whicht according to Zen, is Reality itself. Zen thus advises m not 
to follow die verbal or written teaching of Buddha, not to believe 
in a higher being other than oneself, not to practice formulas of 
ascetic training, but to gain an inner esperiente which is to lake 
place in the deepest recesses of one's being. This i$ an appeal to 
an intuitive mode of understanding, which consists in experienc¬ 
ing what b known in Japanese as saiari {wu in Chinese). With¬ 
out s^lori there is no Zen» Zen and S 4 iiori ore s}monymoiis. The 
importance of this saiori e^erience has thus now come to be 
regarded as aomething exclusively related to Zen. 

The principle of satori is not to rely upon concepts in order to 
reach the truth of things, for concepts are useful in defining the 
truth of things but not in making us personally acquainted with 
it. Conceptual knowledge may make us wise in a way^ but ibis 
is only superficial. It b not the living truth itself, and therefore 
there is no crealiveness in it, being a mere accumulation of dead 
mailer. Zen in diis respect perfectly echoes the spirit of Oriental 
thinking. 
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Thtre is truth in sapug tliAt the Oriental mind is intuitive 
while ihc Western mind h logical ond discuraive. An intuitive 
mind has its weaknesses, it is true, but its Biroagest point is 
demonstrated when it deals with things most fundamental in 
life, that iSj things related to religiont art, and metaphysics. And 
it is Zen that has particularly established tins fact—in The 

idea that the ultimate truth of life and of things generally is to 
be intuitively and not conceptually grasped^ and that this intui* 
tive prehension is the foundation not only of philosophy but of 
all other cultural activitiest h what the Zen form of Buddhism 
has contributed to the cultivation of artistic appreciation among 
the Japanese people.* 

It is here then that the spiritual relationship between Zen and 
the Japanese conception of art is established. Whatever defini^ 
tiona are used, the relationship rises from an appreciation of the 
significance of life—or we may say thal the mysifirica of life 
enter deeply into the composition of art. When an art, therefore, 
presents those mysteries in a most profounil and creative manner, 
it moves us to the depths of our heiag; art then becomes a divine 
w'orfc. The greatest productions of art, whether painting, musiCj 
sculpture^ or poetry, have invariably this f]ualily-^omething ap¬ 
proaching llie work of God» The artistt at liie moment when his 

* "*Intulrlcin'' ha* Tarioua ahA«l« of mranitiK. OtUflJogLcailv tpenkina- 
moal lubiJiimrala] cibiHiy ia to come direcily in touch wUh KmIiit- hu¬ 
man mind h gcnrrAlly found Id be chock-full of id^aa ifid ennccpla. Whfn 
a mnn a flowet lie aeea clualcrcd with il all kind* of twociaicd aiui- 
lytical thouRhu^ and II If noi itc flower in iu aucknc&s. It le only when 
jva/Ad-intuition. La eicrciaiCd thtit ^ihe hawei ie red and ibc wM.11dw \t 
For a dettiled Mpo^iUou of I he iuhjeci, tny Sfadw m under the 
hEBdiiiE “‘BicaAon and TniuiiiDn in BuddhUt Philosophy.** 

Reecnily, howeter, ] have tottie tD ihmk thal “fwliHR'* » 0 hcllct tCfnl 
lhan fur iho Hperlcute Ztn clilma lo haTi^"feclinjf" in iu deep- 

eat, bfoadefl, ind iudhI basic kuk^ and nol the “fcelmg** p«ychDb^iftl4 gen¬ 
erally disliaattUh from other aelivitfe* of tbe mind. The ajjcricnoe the hu¬ 
man mind has when it u Idcntlhetl with the totality of ihinisa or when ihe Rnile 
bccomcfi consoiou* c[ the intinile residjnn in it—thJi eupcrienco Ja the most 
primary IceliiiB which 13^ oi ihe basLi of ciery font! of psychiE funtilotiio^ 
we we capable of. An intuiiinn in whatever form or sense still ncminda US 
of an iololJeetusd residue. 
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crcfitivejiess is at its iieiglit, is transformed into an agent of tfie 
creator. This supreme moment in l!ie life of an arlist, when ex¬ 
pressed in Zen terms, is the experience of satori. To experience 
s^tori is to become conscious of the Unconscious {mnshirij no- 
mind)^ psychologically speaking. Art has always something of 
the Unconscious about it. 

The satori experience, tiiereforc, cannot be attained by the 
ordinary means of teaching or learning, ll has its own teeJmique 
in pointing to the presence in us of a mystery that is beyond in¬ 
tellectual analysis. Life is indeed full of mysteries, and wherever 
there is u feeling of the mysterious, \vc can say there is Zen in 
one sense or another. This is known among Uie artists as shin‘in 
ishen^yan) or A-i-in (ch’iyatt), spiritual rJiylhm, llie taking 
hold of which constitutes sorert. 

Satori thus refuses to be subsumed under any logical category 
and Zen provides us w-ilh a specific method for its realization. 
Conceptual knowledge has its technique, that is, its progressive 
method, whereby one is initiated into it step by step. But this 
<loes not allow us lo come in touch with the mystery of being, the 
significance of life, the beauty of things around us. Without an 
insight into these values it is impossible for one lo be master or 
artist of anything. Every art has its mystery, its spiritual rhythm, 
its ffiyo toitao), os the Japanese would call ft. As w'e have seen, 
this is where Zen becomes most intimately related to oil branches 
of art, Tlic true artist, like a Zen master, is one who knows how 
to appreciate the myd of things, 

hfyo is sometimes called y&gen {yu^hsSan ) or gemmyd 
(Afctan-'inuio} in Japanese literature, Some critics state tliat all 
great works of art embody in them yugen whereby we attain a 
glimpse of things eternal in the world of eonstant clianges: that 
is, we look into the secrets of Reality, Where satori flashes, there 
is the tapping of creative energy; where creative energy is felt, 
art breathes myo and yiigen.* 

i» a «oinpoan«] word, raeh part. rS wd niesnia* "doudy 

inpenolraliiJily.** and llo* eombinatton inrinu 3 {( "obMUritr," ^anlennwIiiFity," 
“myslcnf," "beyond intcllecuinj eakulibiliiy," but DOL “u«cr ikrkticM.” An 
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Satori lias n specifically BuiKlhist ring about itt for it is to 
pCDCtrate into llie truth of the Buddhist teacliing conceming the 
reality of things of tlie mystery and meaning of life- Wlicn satori 
artistically expresses itself, it produces works vibrating with 
“spiritual (or divine) rhythm’* (fcMrt), exhibiting myd (or the 
mysterious), or giving a glimpse into the bnfathomable, which 
is yugen. Zen has thus greatly helped the Japanese to come in 
touch with the presence of die mysteriously creative impulse in 
all branches of art. 
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THE MVSTERlous is something which cannot be captured 
and made to work by means of intellectual analysis or systemati- 
aation or conscious scheming, and therefore we may conclude 
that safon is to be an act of divine grace, as Christians would 
declare, and the monopoly of an artistic genius. Zen, however, 
has dmdsed a method of its owo to realize satori, to bring it 
within the reach of every ordinary mind, and this is where Zen 
is distinguished from other schools of Buddhism. But this Zcn 
method is really no method in the usual sense of the word. It is 
sometimes a terribly “brutar* method, for it is unscientific and 
“inhuman,” 


ftbjm 10 drsignal^d ii nol lo dinlrctloi^ tinalTfiis or to a clrajHrtlt 

definition. It la not al ill prfMrrtlable to oux nKn‘*e’in tolled lliifi w Uijii, 

blit tLsi dooi not mean that the object if aliog^dlirt beyontl tlii- reich nf 
human cxpirrknce, !t 3 tad, il Is eiptfrictiCdJ by ua. and ycl we canrmt like 
il ont Into the broad daylight nl tfblpdlw publiciily. li Is lomcllilni; wc fwl 
WlllilA 0 UriM!lv «4 and yol II ia an objccl about which we can talk, it la an 
dbjed of mutual eornmunicitlon ouIt imcmR ihosc wlio have the of 

It II la hidden behind the clouds hui uol entirely out of for we* f«l 

itt prraence. Ito sMrrt Tn«Mge lielng iran^rniUed ihroupb the darfcm^B hetw* 
fVef imp^neUablc td the iTItollHt. Th* fcelinE ii flJl all- CJuudinc^ or oh- 
acurlty dr inilofinabiJiiy Ja indeed ohifatctoriatic wJ the feelinj?. Uut It would 
be a Eieii mitliha if we look ibis doadintfsa for wim^lhinfi expertonllftlly 
mluelesB or devoid of to remenibcr that 

Reality or the wum: of all ihinp ia to the hunjan underBtftndme an un¬ 
known quantity^ but ihal can fed il in a mnsl enncrttc way. 
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A few days after cubs are bom to the mother lion, it is said, 
alie throws them down the precipice to see if they are self •reliant 
and courageous eoough to climb back up all by themselves. If 
they fail, she pays no further attention to them as unworthy 
of her race. Something of the mother lion will be noticed in 
the burglar’s “inhuman" way of teaching his art to his son, so 
that the son can be worthy of die family profession. The story 
was told earlier in this book. The swordsman’s system of train' 
ing was also described there. The principle of Ken metJiodology 
b this: Whatever art or knowledge a man gets by an external 
means is not his own, does not intrinsically belong to him; it 
is only those things evolved out of his inner being that lie can 
claim as truly his own. And his inner being opens up its deep 
secrets only when he has exhausted everything belonging to his 
intellect or his conscious deliberations. It is true that genius is 
born and not made, Dut it will never be brought out fully unless 
it goes through stages of serious severe disciplining. The Ken 
genius sleeps in every one of us and demands an awaken Lug, 
The awakcQJng m sufarL 

Generally spe^iking^ s^ori brisks out a utaq is at ib^ 

end of bis He himsell that something 

r&maijifi to coin[)Iet6 his iDUStfirsbip of the art, whalev^sr it may 
be. He hasi nothing to leam as far as the techniques are con- 
coTfied, but if he Is really dedicated to his chosen field of work 
and sincere to himself, he is sure to have a feeling of uneasiness 
owing to something in hia Unconacioua, which is now disquiet* 
ingly trying to move out into the open area of consciousness. 
In the case of Zen study as it is carried on Rowadays^ there 
are the master and the koan confronting the student. In the case 
of artislk di&ciplines individua! experiences may vary, lliough 
there are a cetiain number of fixed patterns. 


The foUowing is an example of satori attained by a monk-spear 
man. 
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ExperU of the Hozdin school use a ccrlain kind of spear that 
was invented by the acliool’s founder, Inyei (1521^1607), a 
monk of the Hozoin temple belonging to the Kegon sect of Bud¬ 
dhism. The spear has a crescent-shaped horn branching out at 
about the middle part of the spearhead. The idea of having this 
extra attachment came to the monk, it is said, in the following 
way. It was his habit to train himself in the use of the spear 
id the evening in the temple grounds. What engaged his mind 
most intently on these occasions was not tlie mastery of the 
technique of spearmanship, for he was already an expert. Wliat 
he w'anted w'as to realize a state of mind in which there was 
perfect unification of Inyei himself and Ills spear, of man and 
instrument, subject and object, actor and action, thought and 
deed. Such unification is called iamadhi {snmrrtai in Japanese), 
and its realization was the aim of the spearman-monk in his 
daily exercises. While thrusting his spear in and out, Inyei un¬ 
expectedly noticed one evening the reflection of a crescent moon 
crossing his glistening spearhead in the pond. This pereeplLon 
was the occasion of his breaking through his dualistic conscious¬ 
ness. Tradition says that after this c-xperience he added the 
crescent form to his spearhead. How-cver this may be, the point 
we make is his fact of realization and not the innovation, 

Tlie experience of the Hozoin priest reminds me of the Bud¬ 
dha’s experience. His Enlightenment took place when he looked 
up early one morning at the morning star. He had been engaged 
in meditation for many years; his intelleclual research Imd given 
him no spiritual satisfaction; he was intensely occupied with 
discovering, if possible, something which went deeper into the 
ground of liis personality. I,ooking at the star made him con¬ 
scious of that something in liimscll which he had been in search 
of. He then became the Buddha. 

In the case of Hozoin he penetrated into the secret of using 
the spear and became a ttteijiti of his art. A msifin is a man who 
is more than an expert or a specialist, he is one who has gone 
even beyond the bigliesl degree of proficiency in his art. He is 
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a creative genius. Whatever art jie may pursue, his origitiaJ in¬ 
dividuality marks liim out. Such a one is known os meifin in 
Japanese. There is no born tneijin^ one becomes a meljin only 
after exjjericnciRg infinitely painstaking discipline, for only such 
a series of experiences lends to tJie intuition of tlie secret depths 
of art, that is, of the iifespring, 

Chiyo (1703-75), the hailcit poetess of Kaga, wishing to im¬ 
prove herself in the art, called upon n noted haiku master of her 
day who happened to visit her town. She w'as already known 
among her friends as a fine composer of haiku. But she was not 
satisfied with a merely local fame; not only that, what urged 
lier to see llie traveling jnict was the question of her creative 
activity. She W'ished to know what constituted a genuine haiku, 
a fmku really worth noting as such, a haiku of truly poetic in¬ 
spiration. He gave her a subject about which she might write 
a hatku poem. It was a conventional one. *'the cuckoo.” This 
is one of the birds very ranch liked by the Japanese poets of 
haiku us well as of ttaka; * one prominent characteristic of this 
bird is that it sings in the night as it flies, and for lilts rca- 
son pods find it very difficult to hear it cry or see it fly. One of 
the waka poems on the cuckoo reads: 


Hotof^gi3u 
NafciL^um kftta wq 
i^^agamtireba^ 

T^ida artnke no 
Tsiiki nokorera. 


fleartng o cuckoo cry^ 

/ took&i Up in. the dirsctiofi 
if^hence the soumi carnet 
Whai did f see? 

Only /Ac pale moon in fhe dawning sky* 


Chiyo now tried several hoiku on the subjeel given by her 
master, hut he rejected every one of them as merely conceptual 
and not true to feeling. She did no! know what to say. or how to 
express herself more genuinely. One night she went on cogitating 
on the subject so intently she did not notice at all that it was al- 
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ready da’KnIng and that the paper screens had begun to 
light up faintly^ when the following fusiku formed iUeU in her 
mind* 


Catling “cuckoo” ^cuckoa” 
Ait ni^hl ion§^ 

Dawn at last I 


Hcflotogisu, 
ffototogisu tciCf 
Akenikeri! 


Wlien this w&$ shown to the master^ he al once accepted it b$ 
one of the finest hmku ever composed on the ctickoo. The reason 
was that the kaiku truly communicated the author's genuine inner 
feeling about ihe hototogisu and tliat ihere was no ailUicial or 
intellectually calculated scheme for any kind of effect; that is to 
sayt diere wa:S no ®'ego" on tlic part of the author aiming at its 
own glorification. liaiku^ like Zea, abhors egoism in any form 
of assertion. The product of art must be entirely devoid of artifice 
or ulterior motive of any kind. Tliere ought not to be any pres¬ 
ence of a mediatory agent between the artistic inspiration and the 
mind into which it has come. The author is to be an altogether 
passive Instrument for giving an expression to the inspiration. 
TTie Inspiration U like Chuang-tzuV **hcavenly niusic^^ {i*icn-tai). 
The artists are to listen to the heavenly music and not to the 
human. And w'hen it comes upon one, let him be a sort of autom¬ 
aton with no human interference. Lei the Unconscious work it- 
self out* for the Unconscious U the realm where artistic impulses 
are securely kept away from our superficial utilitariait life. Zen 
also lives here, and this Is where Zen is of great help to artists of 
all kinds, 

Chiyo^s all-night meditation on the hototogisa helped to open 
up her UnconscioiiSx What she used to do before this ospericnce 
was to contemplate die subject she would use in composing a 
katfeu^ and for this reason whatever haiku she produced w^ns al¬ 
ways tinged with a certain amount of artificiality or mere clever¬ 
ness that had really nothing to do w'ith poetry in its proper 
sense. Chiyo for the first Lime realized tliat a hmku^ as long as it is 
a work of poetical creativity, ought to he an expression of one's 
inner feeling aitogetltcr devoid of the sense ol ego. The haiku 
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poet io UtJs sense isust also be a Zen-man. The poet's saluri ts ao 
artistic one, so to speak, while the Zen'man's grows out of a 
metaphysical background. The former may be said to be partial, 
while the latter covers the totality of one’s being. The artistic 
salon' may not penetrate die artist's entire personality, for it 
may not go any further than what 1 feel like calling the artistic 
aspect of the Unconscious. 

Whatever aspects of the Unconscious there may be, they can 
never be tapped unless one experiences samdM or sammai, which 
is the state of one-pointedness (eAdgrald), that is, of concentra¬ 
tion. And this state is realized only when the artist, with his 
knowledge of all the technicality, is still sincerely and loyally 
looking for a complete mastery of the art. Without sincerity and 
loyalty no artist can claim to be original and creative. It is sin¬ 
cerity and loyalty or wholehearted devotion that enables him to 
reach the highest rung of the ladder, for mere “genius*’ will 
never accomplish anything in the way of developing all of ins 
being. Every one of us, hovrever ordinary he may he, has some- 
thing in him, in his Unconscious, that U hidden away from 
die superheial level of consciousness. To awaken It, to make it 
work out things of great value to our human world, we must 
exert ourselves to the utmost and thoroughly purge ourselves of 
all our selfish interests. To reach the bedrock of one’s being 
means to have one’s Unconscious entirely cleansed of egoism, 
for the ego |)Ciietrates even the Unconscious so called. Not the 
“Collective Unconscious” but the “Cosmic Unconscious” must he 
made to reveal itself unreservedly. Tins is why Zen so empha¬ 
sizes the significance of ‘Wuiintl” (mujAml or “no-thought” 
(aianeit), where we find infinite treasures well preserved. 
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BE PORE we proeecd, I must tell you more of what a /uiitu is. 
It is the shortest form of poem we can find in world literature. 
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It consL&U of seventeen syllables into which have been cast some 
of the highest feelings human beings are capable of. Some 
readers mayt perhaps reasonably, wonder how such a short 
string of words could express any deep stirrings of I he mindp 
Did not Milton write Furaf/fje ioiJf? Did not even TS-'ordsworih 
write “Intimations of Imniortality”? But we must remember 
that “God"^ simply uttered, *^Let tliere be light,^^ and when the 
work was finished^ he again simply remarked that the light was 
“good.” And this was the w^ay, we are told, that the world slarled* 
this world in which all kinds of dramatic events have been going 
on ever since it made its debut in inch a simple style, “God” 
did not use even as many syllables as ten and his w'ork was sue- 
cesafully carried out* When Moses asked God by what name he 
would transmit God's message to his people. God said^ “My 
name is am who I B.m^ ” or “die Cod who ia.” And is this not 
the grandest utterance one can make in this world? Do not say 
that it was God and not Man i^ho uttered these words. But 1 
would say, it is Man and not God wlm recorded all these sayings 
of God%. The recorder is “I am who 1 am” and not the ulterert 
because the utterer belongs to die post, to die limbo of history. 
But the recorder is here loreveri It is he, indeed, and no othert 
who is “I am who 1 am.” In any event, the shortness of a !miku 
in the number of syllables has nothing to do with the significAnce 
of the content. At die supreme moment of life and death we 
just utter a cry or take to action, we never argue, we never 
give ourselves up to a lengthy talk. Feelings refuse to be con¬ 
ceptually dealt with, and a kidku is not the product of intellec¬ 
tion. Hence its brevity and significance. 

Let me give you a specimen or tw o of haiku, Basho (94), 
founder of die modern school of Itaifitly has this, which js said 
to have been die start of his revolutionary movement: 

Fara ik^ yaf Th^ oM pond, ahl 

Kawazu iahikomitr A frog jumps in: 

Mizu no oto. The ivater^s sound! 
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Nothing Cun be shorter than this, but some of us mny ask, “Is 
Uiis realJy poetry? Does it say anything that appeals to the depth 
of our being really vrorth communication? What have ^an old 
pond,’ ‘a jumping frog.’ and ‘the water’s splash* to do with any 
poetic inspiration?” 

To quote Dr. R, H. Blylh, an authority on the study of haika: 
“A AtriA'u is the expression of a temporary enlightenment, in 
which we see into tlie life of things.” Whether “temporary” or 
not, Basho gives in his seventeen syllables a significant intuition 
into Reality. 

Dr, Blyth continues: “Each thing is preaching the law 
[Dharma] incessantly, but this law is not something different 
from the thing itself, ffaiku is the revealing of this preaching 
by presenting us with the thing devoid of all our menial twisting 
and emotional discoloration; or rather, it shows the thing as it 
exists at one and the same time outside and inside Uic mind, 
perfectly subjective, ourselves undivided from the object, the ob¬ 
ject in its original unity with ourselves. ... It is a way of re¬ 
turning to nature, to our moon nature, our cherry-bJossom nature, 
our falling leaf nature, in short, to our Buddha nature. Jt is a way- 
in which the cold winter rain, the swallows of evening, even the 
very day in its hotness and the length of the night become truly 
alive, share in our hutnanily, ^eak their own silent and ex¬ 
pressive language,” “ 

Wliat Dr. Blyth calls the moon nature, the cherry-blossom 
nature, etc., are no more than lire suchness of things. In Christian 
terms, it is to see Cod in an angel as angel, to see God in a 
flea as flea. Basho discovered this in the sound of the water as 
a frog Jumperl into the old pond. Tills sound coming out of the 
old pond was heard by Basho as filling the entire universe. Not 
only was the totality of the environment absorbed in the sound 
and vanished into it, but Basho himself was altogether effaced 
from his consciousness. Both the subject and tlie object, en-iot 
and ponr-soi, ceased to be something confronting and condi- 

^ It pp- 270 S. 
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tioning each other. And yet thiis tckild not he a state ol absolute 
annihilation. Basho was there, tlie old pond was thcre^ with all 
tlie rest. But Basho was no more the old Basho. He was “resur* 
rected.” He was ^"the Sound" or “the Word" that was even be¬ 
fore heaven and earth were separoled* He now experienced die 
mystery of being-becoming and becoming-heing^ The old pond 
was no morOt nor was the frog a frog^ They appeared to him 
noiv enveloped in the veil of mystery which w^as no veil of mys- 
tery* When he wished to communicate it to otliers, he could not 
avoid this paradox, but wltJiin himself everything was trana- 
parent^ and no clouds of ambiguity enveloped hinn Haiku and 
Zen, however, are not to he confused. Haiku h haiku and Zen ia 
Zen* Haiku has its own field, it is poetry, but it also partakes 
of something ol Zen, at die point where a haiku gels related 
to Zen, 

Let me give a fine example of this relationship between a 
haiku and Zen, Basho^s “the old pond” may he interpreted as 
having almost too much of Zeu in it, but the foUowing expresses 
an exquisite interfusion of Zen and haiku and humanism charac¬ 
teristic of the author's personality. When Basho was traveling 
on “the Narrow Road of Oku,” he happened to meet two prosti¬ 
tutes on their way to die lac Shrine, and they all stayed in 
the same inn. After listening to their tale of a wTetched life 
which they abhorred, Baslio had his haiku: 

Hiioliu ya ni Under one roof, 

y a jo mo nciari,^ ProslUum. too, ivere steeping; 

Hagi to £3ukL The hagi^ powers md the moon. 

It requires a great deal of interpretation to make the full meaning 
of this haiku clear to those readers who are not well acquainted 
with the Japanese social conditions of ihe sevenLeenth century 
and who also are ignorant of the fiowering bush clovers in 

^Thf bush clever Sinaia) bloonti in wly julumn md It 

liked very luucb by the Japimcac people, inpecialJy by hadta and u^a 
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brightly shining autumn moonlight. Only Jet me say this much^ 
Here is a solitary wandering poet with something of Zen aloof¬ 
ness; he meets prostitutes bound for Ise^ where tJiey are plan¬ 
ning to worship at Uie shrine dedicated to the ancestral spirits 
of tlie Japanese race; he listens to their story of miseries and 
woes and karmic tetribulions; the poet is in full sympathy with 
them but does not know what to do in ihe condition in which 
all are situated^ human iniquities, moral indignation^ indiyidual 
helplessness. With all thisj Basho is a nature poet. He sets the 
prostitutes as well os himself together with tlie bush clovers and 
tlie moon in tlie nature Irarae of transceiidcntaliain. And the 
outcome is the scventeen^yliable hmku: 

Under one roof. 

Prostitutes^ too, were sleeping; 

The bush dovers and the moon. 

The prosLitulcs are no more fallen specimens of humanityt 
they are raised to the iranscondentally poetic level with the 
lespedeza flowers in their unpretentious beauty while the moon 
impartially illuminates good and bad, comely and ugly. There 
is no conceptualizHliozi herei end yet ibe haiku reveals the 
mystery of being-becoming. 

Before Bashot ihe haiku men indulged in word play which 
incited him to raise tlie dignity of haiku to a higher level. In 
many ways haiku may be said to reflect the Japanese character. 
First of all, the Japanese are not given to verbosity; they are 
not argumentative, they shun intellectual abstractions. They are 
more intuitional and wish to give out facts as facta without much 
comment, emotional as well as conceptual. What is know'u as 
Kami nagara no michi^ is iheir credo; leave things to the 
will of the gods” and not to interfere with them with human 
scheming coincides well with the Buddhist teaching of suclmess 
(lalAaJdJf which is, in colloquial Japanese, sono-mama. Sana- 
mama (or kono-mama) is the ultimate reality itself; we hu- 

^ S« Histcry e/ Eitaicnt and Fejttfu, cd. S. Hadfaakrulijua 

ijiil 1, (di+ XXVi “Jap^ncM UifltLghr), 
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mans, however fiercely or desperately we mey strive or struggle^ 
can never go beyond ihLa. All timl we can do ihen is to write 
a h^iku appreciating the fact, without ai^king why or hovf* Tiib 
we may aay is a kind of resignation. But the Japanese do not 
grumble^ nor do they curse as most Western peoples do; they 
just accept cheerfully and with humor. 


4 

PERU APS one moat egrcgiouBly Japanese charaeteristic is to 
take notice of the small things of nature and tenderly take care of 
them. Instead of talking about great ideals or highly abstract 
thoughts, they cultivate chrysantliemums or morning-glories, and 
when the season comes they delight to see tliem bloom beauti¬ 
fully as they planned. If I enumerate the following subjects 
among many others taken up by the haiku poets for their cher¬ 
ished seventeen syllables, the readers may be templed to look at 
llicm as not at all worthy of the dignified profession of poet. I 
wonder if the Western mind has ever come to be moved poeti¬ 
cally by such insignificant creatures as the follow^ing? 


{J) A tree frog on a banana leal: 

Amagaeru A ItilU frog 

BgaHo ni norite. Riding on a banana leaf, 

Soyagi kerL Trembling. 

Whatever Kikaku (1660-X707)/ the author of this haiku, 
wished to depict here, I see first of all a broad expanding ba¬ 
nana leaf perfectly green in color and vividly fresh about llie 
time of year when the tree frog begins to jump around in the 
garden^ It is springs and it is probable Uiat the frog hafl just 
come out of its shelter after a rainfalls though the frog family 
likes to be drenched in it. It now finds itself riding toward the 


^ One of tho "Ten Dijctple#*' of BjiiliS. 
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end of the leaf^i vvhich quivers under tJie weight of the little 
creature. The leaf is broad and strong enough to support the 
frog Lf the latter ails near the stem. The "Vidliig^* and '^trembling” 
or ^'quivering,” however^ suggest a movement in a quiet spring 
garden where things are all green in a variety of shades^ and it 
brings out tlie contrast between tlie greeiuiess of the frog and 
that of the banana leal. 


(2) A monkey soaked in rain: 

ffntsu shigure, Firsi winl^r rnin: 

Saru mo komino wa Tke monkey also seems to wt^sh 

Hoskige narL For a Uttk straw efuak. 

In his traveling through the mountain paths, Basho must have 
ohgen^ed a little monkey sitting on a branch thoroughly wet 
with the cold rain. The pitiful sight moved Basho^s tender 
heartp but 1 like to feel here something deeper than mere senti¬ 
mentalism. A poet of lonelitiess^ though he himself is somewhat 
like the monkey wishing for a rain cloak, has full appreciation 
for the approach of the dreary chilly winter foretold by the 
drenching showers. According to Chinese philosophy^ winter sym- 
boJizes the limit of the feminine principle when the tiniverset 
shorn of all its outward showiness, holds within itself all the 
creativity needed for the coming season. “A solitary traveler"^ 
who IS Basho feels something of himself in the approaching 
winter. This is a life of eternal longing. 


(3) A *"most Inarticiiiiite object 
nihcanl plant in bloom; 

Kwsa mara ja: 

An mo shir ana, 

Shiroku saku. 

* l^. Blyth in kis Haiktt^ I, p, 2S9. 


* such as a nameless insig- 

Amofjg fAe grass^s^ 

An unknown fiower 
Btooming white. 
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This 15 by Shiki (1869-1002), one of the most moJem tusiku. 
poets. While Sliiki is not a blind follower of Basko and often 
depreciates Basho as too much of a subjEClivist, iJiis kmku on 
a white-flowering plant has eomething similar to BashoV on tlie 
nazuna herb. Though Shiki makes no reference to “a careful 
qbMr%^ation” (y&ku mireba) as Basho does, which may he said 
to be Bastio’s subjectivism, Shikt^s verse praclically echoes 
Basho*s ^^sentimentalism,” if this term is applicable to the spirit- 
nalily of “tbe flower in the crannied wall” or of the Biblical 
*TLlies of ihe field.” mo means "'the name un- 

known+” “insignificant/' “humble,” and “being ready to feed 
the oven tomorrow.” This is really an epithet we have to give to 
everything, great and small, existing in its own right, for il is o 
nothing, of no value whatever, until it stands connected with 
die totality of being—embraced in the divine grace* as Chris¬ 
tians would say. Basko observed hU nasuna by die wild hedge 
in this light/ and I would like to see Shiki, too, observing “the 
while-blooming plant” among the grasses in the same light- 


(4) The octopus in a jar; 

Tfiko isubo ni The octopuses m ihe jars: 

Ifakanaki wme teo Transient drmms, 

AWju no IsakL The summer moon. 

I understand the fisherman sinks a jar into die sea^ and ihe 
oclopust thinking it a fine shelter, gets into it. While it is sleeping 
there and perhaps enjoying an innocent dreamt the crafty fisher¬ 
man pulls up die jar together with its occupant or occupants, as 
the case may he. This b what wc call human intelligence, by 
wliich we not only keep ourselves alive but to a greater or lessor 
extent destroy one another as intelligence grows up to “sys¬ 
tematized knowledge.” As to the poor octopuses entrapped, we 
think, they go on dreaming a “transient dream” under the 

bclow^ p. 263. 
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summer moon. But who would not say that men are of superior 
intelligence when they go on devising oil sorts of '"wonderful” 
weapons of miituu] annihilation? Who would not call ^hb ""dream¬ 
ing a transient dream under the aumiiier moont” or in fact 
anywhere? ""//aA n anArf” means not only ^iransient/* but “vain^^* 
“inane,” “fuliiet’' “useless,” and it is not only tlic octopus snugly 
dreaming in the fisherman's jer^ hut every one of ua Including 
the fisherman himself keeps on dreaming idle vain dreams. If 
not for the moon of suchni^, of any ^asorit summer or winter^ 
our existence here on earth could not he anything but ^"vanity 
of vanities.^’ As Ecclesiastes cries, “What profit hotli a man of 
ail his labor w^hich he laketh under the sun?” 


(5) A firefly Hying flickeringly s 

O-boiaru, A hu^e firefly^ 

Yuran-yur^ri m, Waveringly^ 

Tori keri Fosses 6y. 

Yitrari-rurnn to is the original Japanese for ”wavcringlyp” which 
b Dr* Blyth's translation. I do not know' whelher or not this is 
a happy English w^ord lor yurari-yuntri ^o. The word la one of 
those reduplkalivcs which appeal more to the feeling than to 
llie intellect and therefore are not convertible into abstract con¬ 
ceptual terms, Botli tlie Chinese and the Japanese languages 
abound with these reduplicative^, showing that the people who 
use these languages are not so used to the ohstract way of 
thinking ns are most of the Western peoples, and also that the 
Easterners live closer to the pristine experiences of reality 
than diose peoples who have highly developed their systems of 
analysis and abstraction. Probably there is no one English word 
equivalent to yururi-rw^ri to: ""w'averingly,” “unsteadily j.” ^^un¬ 
reliably/' '^disconlinuously," “flucluatingly,” *"¥ihralingly/^ “un* 
quietly,” etc. are all conceplual, whereas yurari-yuran fo, no 
doubt describing a discontinuous movement, is very much mote 
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than that; it ^uggesla fedings of freedomt unconcerncdness. dig- 
nity^ not being hurried by anything external, leisurely taking 
one*a own lime. When these feelings are combined with ihc verb 
of action, tori keri, the firefly, not a small one but a huge 
one, reminds us of a person living a life of freedom^ fearless- 
ness^ and individual dignity, with an air of aloofness and tran¬ 
scendentalism. A firefly passing on through the air is not at¬ 
tached to the ground and its sordidness. Issa (1763“1827 )i the 
aullior of this haiku^ is said to have spent some months re^ 
vising it before he could settle on the present form^ diough it 
looks as spontaneous as if it were a w'ork of instant inspiration, 
me add. in this eonnectiont a word about the liberal use 
of reduplicative^ and other adverbial expressions of a similar 
nature, which give a great ad vantage to the Chinese and the 
Japanese languages in cominunicating a certain tjf'pc of ex¬ 
perience! When they are translated into conceptual and inlellec- 
lually well defined terms these expressions lose their rich per¬ 
sonal flavor and imiiginalive depth, their beguiling vagueness. 
Tills will readily be tinderstood wlicn ive compare the Chinese 
originals^ for instancei of Lao-tzu s or Chuang-lzii s descripliona 
of the Tao-rnan, with the English versions of tire same. Howr 


**'Tl]rrT iiTfl tL number pI EugHth trm^JjiiioQt of Lao^izu^ft Tw Te CAmg. 
Jind Arthur WjJcy^a is cne of Oic b»l. I tliinb The fulIpwmE a culled (nsui 
hli v^rfljcn of Chi pier XX ^ whert the klfi.1 mun. “Tau-man. is dt-^sOfslHrd in 
thr piir«u, ”... All la^n. indeed, arc wrmhed in tmUts ihsihsii. . * . 
I df^Qp and dfiis ick^^ng-ch*^n^} aa iht>iigh t belonged nowhere. . . . Mine 
is itiiJeed ihc mind of a very adiol, jo duH Mm L . - , Tliey ftfvk 

Utcly and aulf-auuftd ^rAWft'Ef)i: I skne, dtprt^^d im^n rnM. I fieens 
Um-hsi) «a the oecang Bhwn adrifl never LiroulLbl lo n 

The it*lkiicd Cnjtlish phraacs arc rquivaknLs for ihe Cbiutae given iu 
parentheses 

Acrtuilly, the Oiuicse langu&«e oughl never to be capressed other than in \Xi 
idcoKimmi. The Chinese mentality h so iuLmiately ingraiued in ibtwm rathef 
dunvy-lwLiug. but So my rntud mo^t expressive, fiign-rworda. The ChiEic&c 
tboufihta and feclinp and these idcDeroma ure iAfeparabk For a praoiical 
pursKVK here, we have She souudj fottianiEedi- As to the oTiginial charaeterw, 
tile reader ia referred lo the Indet inciden-talljf I wish lo remark tliat the 
Ekg,li&li iranxlator ti-"" not interpreted, ihe last two properly, Lao-txu t 

idea in **I am aerene as the ooeaD, [ am mohiJe aa the wind" 
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prosaiCt unititerfsLing^ and impersonal the latter read! The Ori- 
ental peoples are sometiines said to be deficient in the power 
of philosophical tliinking and analytical preciseness. Perhaps 
they are, but they have a richer store of Lhe experience of 
reality itself, which refuses to be so sharply defined that “yes” 
can never be and ^'no” *^ycs/^ Nowadays, 1 am told, the 
physicists are trying to use the concept of complemcntarily, see¬ 
ing that one theory in exclusion of an antagonistic one does 
not explain everything. Life goes on whether or not we logically 
comprehend and mechanically control it. Tliough this docs not 
mean that we arc to give up all sneh attempts, it is best to recog¬ 
nize that there is something in life W'hose mystery goes beyond 
our intellectual prehension. The yurari-ytir^in way of a huge 
firefly passing before my window' contains in it all that defies our 
relativistic scrutiny. 


(6) Fallen leaves under the water: 

Mizu soi^ no Umkr the water,, 

iwa ni ochitsuha On the rock resting^ 

Kono ha kana. The leaves. 

This is by Joso (1661-1704), one of the chief disciples of Basho. 
Superficially and ordinarily, most of us are liable to think noth¬ 
ing of the fallen leaves of autumn finding tJieir final resting 
place on the rocks in the stream. They are now^ all discolored, 
showing none of the yellowish or reddish tinge they had while 
OB the trees, but after heing hurled up and down, here and 
tiiere, in the corners of the garden* or upon the roofs of the 
house, they are finally settled tinder the water and safely over 
the rocks. Perhaps some further fate may be waiting for themi 
but as far as the poet sees they are (juictly resting as if ibis 
w'cre their final place. He does not venture to think of anything 
beyond. He just sees them there and gives no intimation as 
to what he has in hb mind. It b this very silence of the poet 
that makes the verse all the mote eloquent. Wc also slop here 
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witK the po^tt yet \ve feel tlial there h something nmeh more 
dian we ean expressly titter. Thts is where the haiku is at its 
best. Dr* Blyth sees here the suchness of things* I should like 
to see the mystery^ of being. 


(7) Lice and fleas and the stnhle; 

Nomi shirami. Fleas^ (fee, 

Uma no nya jurit Fhe iiorse pwing 

Maktiramcio. 

A strange combination of things. If they are suggesUve of any¬ 
thing. it is something disgtisling. utterly annoying, repugnant. 
What else could Basho feel in those circumslanccs? Is there 
anything at all evocative of poetic feelings? This will be what 
we would like to know. 

The haiku has a prelude: Ba&lio happened to stop at a mis- 
erahle shed in the mountains while traveling along ''tlie narrow 
road of Oku.^’ It rained continuously for tfiree days* The poor 
lonely traveler had nothing else to do hut to stay patiently at the 
stable. He was^ however, a poet. Let me quote whnt Dr. Blyth 
has to comment about the situation and the poet; it is really 
iLluminatingt showing how much of the haiku the com- 

mentatar has imbibed. 

“Biisho's verse is to be read with the utmost composure of 
mind. II there is any feeling of disgust and repugnance as a 
predominating element of the mind, Basho's intention is misun¬ 
derstood. Fleas are irritating, lice are nasty things, a horse pissing 
close to where one is lying gives one all kinds of disagreeable 
feelings* But in and through all this^ there is to be a feeling of 
tlie whole, in which urine and champagne, Ike and hulterflies 
take their appointed and necessary place, 

“This of course is not Basho's meaning; this was certairdy his 
experience, but we arc concEmed with his paelkal experience* 
which is a different thing and yet somehow the same thing* 
Sometimes, not by any means alw^ays, the simple, elemental 
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experiences of things, whether of lice or of hutterflies, the pissing 
of horses or the Right of eagles, Iiave a deep significance, not 
of something beyond themselves, but of their ovm essential na¬ 
ture. But we must lodge with these things for a night, for a day, 
for three days. We must be cold and hungry, Beo-ridden and 
lonely, companions of sorrow and acquainted with grief, Basho’s 
verae is not an expression of complaint or disgust, though he 
certainly felt irritation and discomfort. It is not an expression 
of philosophic indifference nor an impossible love of lice and 
dirt and sleeplessness, W'hat ts it an expression of? It is the 
feeling ‘These tilings too. . . / But anyone who tries to bnish 
this sentence does not understand what Bsshd meant." " 

These are a few of the subjects that have occupied the haiku 
poets of i[i[>an. The moon and the sun, storms and waves, moun¬ 
tains and rivers—so-called bigger aspects of Nature—^will also 
engage their attention, but what I wish to emphasize here is the 
Japanese sensitivity for the small tilings of Nature generally 
neglected by people of the West, and the fact that these insignifi¬ 
cant and ignoble creatures are in intimate relationship with 
the grand totality of the cosmic scheme, Japanese mysticism 
will not leave them out as too mean for human or, for that 
matter, divine consideration. This is more than delicate feminine 
sentimentalism. And it is where Zen comes in and becomes as¬ 
sociated with haiku, 

5 

Fura ike yaf fhe old pond, ahf “ 

Katvaza lobikomu, A Jrag )ump» in,* 

Mizu no oto. The wafer's sound! 

TIJ ts is said to have been the first revolutionary alarm given by 
<«] Basho to the haiku world of seventeenth-century Japan. Before 
“ Haitti,, III, pp. 19>-9S. 

facTi; for the JipuicK ya. Vo ii fr^iaently m imponiai 

pjinJclo in lJi« edmtiofliticiik tti a Aoiirn when tbc df the whole haiku 
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him, haiku had been mere plays on words with nothing deeper 
llian pleasantry, and it was Bosho who gai'O them a new start by 
this utterance on Uie “old pond.” The story as to bow he came 
to compose it goes this way: 

When Basho was studying Zen under his master Buceho, 
Buecho one day paid him a visit and asked, “How are you getting 
on tiiese days?” 

Basho said, “After the recent rain the moss has grown greener 
than ever," 

Buccho shot a second arrow to sec the depths of BashoV under¬ 
standing of Zen, “Wliat Buddhism is there even before the 
moss has grown greener?” 

This question is tantamount to Christ saying, “I am even 
before Abraham was.” The Zen master wants to know who 
this “I” is. With Christians probably the mere assertion, 
“1 am,” was enough, but in Zea the question must be asked 
and a more eonctclc answer must be forthcoming. For this is 
an essential part of Zen intuition. So Buccho asked, “What U 
there even before tlie world came into existence? That is to 
say, “Where is God even before be uttered, ‘Let ilicre be light’?" 
Buceho the Zen master U not just talking about the recent rain¬ 
fall and the green moss growing fresher; whnl he wants to know 
about is the cosmic landscape prior to the creation of all things. 
W’hcn is timeless time? Is it no more than an empty concept? 
Jf it is not, we must be able to describe it somehow for otJicra. 
Basho's answer was, “A frog jumps into the water, and hear the 
sound!” 

Basho's answer at the time it was uttered did not have the 
first line, “the old pond," which, it is reported, he added later 
on to make a complete haiku of seventeen syllables. We may ask 
now: Where is that something revolutionary in it which marked 
the beginning of modem haika poetry? It is Basho’s insight into 

turns on thi* one putide. ia ill* preacat hqilcu hf Danhfi ih* js d9« 

nol piny *uch a wry welKhty role a* it <loe* in some other caeci, for in- 
tlanoe, in duyo'* “.-j.ioffmj ya!'* *^lic old pond” hew U used lo indirale the 
place where “the Muod" hia been produced. For whit i* mort aienifiEant in 
Biaho** haiku h™ a "ihe sound’* iucU, a» t liy in eiplain in the test. 
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the nature of life itself^ or into the life of Maliirej which forms 
tlie background of his verse. He really penetrated into the depths 
of the wl^ole creation, and what he saw tJiere came out as depicted 
In his haiku on the old pond. 

Let rne try to give a little more InleUigible account of Ba^lio 
idiereby we, with our prosaic loo-modem minds, may under¬ 
stand him. Most of iis are liable to Intcqiret the kaiku on the 
old pond as dcscrihlng a scene of solitude or tranquillity. Ac¬ 
cording to llLcm^ the EqlJowing is the line of imagination they 
would pursue: ancient pond is likely to he located in some 

old temple grounds, filled with many stately trees. Around the 
pond also there arc odd-looking shrubs and bushes with out¬ 
stretching branches and thickly-gTown leaves. Such surround rugs 
add to the tranquillily of the unrippled surface of the pond. ’Wljcn 
this is disturbed by a jumping frog, the dislurbance itself en¬ 
hances the reigning tranquillity; the sound of the splash rever¬ 
berates, and the reverberation makes us all the more conscious 
of the serenity of the whole* However, this consciousness is 
awakened only in him whose spirit is really in consonance 
with the world spirit itself. It took Basho. the truly great haiku 
poet, to give voice to this intuition or inspiration."' 

Let me repeal. To understand Zen as 8 gospel of quietism is 
not at all in tlie right, nor is it the way to interpret Basho^s 
haiku^ for it is far from being an appreciation of tranquillity. A 
double mistake is thus committed. As regards Zen, 1 have had 
occasion to give my views in my several books on the subject 
and will confine myself here to ihe correct inlerprclation of 
Basho. First of olh we must know that a haiku does not express 
ideas but that it puts forward images reflecting intuitions. These 
images are not figurative representations made use of by the poetic 
mind, but they directly point to original intuitions, indeed, 
Uicy are intuit ions themselves* When the latter arc attained, 
the images become transparent and are immediate expres¬ 
sions of the cxpericnee. An inLuitiou in ilself, being loo inti* 
mate, too personal, too immediate, cannot be communicated to 
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Others: to do this h calls up images by means ol which il be¬ 
comes transferable. But to those who have never had such an es- 
perience it is difficuitt even impossible^ to reach the fact itself 
merely tlirough images, because in lliis case images are trans¬ 
formed into ideas or concepts, and the mind then attempts to give 
them an intellectual interprelation, as someerkics do with Basho's 
haiku on ihe old |>ond. Such an attempt altogether destroys the 
inner truth and beauty of the haiku. 

As long as we arc moving on the surface of consciousness, 
we nan never get away from ratiocination: tlie old pond is under¬ 
stood as symbolizing solitude and tranquillity^ and a frog jumping 
into lx and the sound thereof are taken for instruments whereby 
to set off and also to increase the general sense of eternal quiet- 
nesa. But Basho the poet is not living there as we are, he has 
passed through the outer crust of eonsciousness away down 
into its deepest recesses, into a realm of the unthinkable, into 
the Unconscious, w^hieh is even beyond the unconscious generally 
conceived by the psychologists. Basho^s old pond lies on the other 
side of eternity, where timeless time is. It is so “oidp"" indeed, 
that there is nothing more ancient. No scale of consciousness 
can measure it. Jl is whence all things come^ it is the source 
of this world of particulars, yet in itself it show s no particularizo- 
tion. We come to it when wt go beyond tlie “rainfalF^ and '^the 
moss gro-wing greener.” But when this is intellectually conceived, 
it becomes an idea and begins to have an existence outside this 
world of particulars, thus making itself an object of intelJection. 
ll is by inldtion alone Uial this timelesancss of the Unconscious 
13 truly taken hold of* And this intuitive grasp of Heality never 
takes place when a world of Emptiness is assumed outside opr 
everyday world of the senses: for these two worlds* sensual 
and Buperscnsuolf are not separate but one* ITiercforet the (>oet 
sees into his Unconscious not through the stillness of the old 
pond but through the sound stirred up by the jumping frog, 
Witliont the sound there is no seeing on the part of Bashd into 
die Unconscious, in which lies the source of creative activities 
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and upon which all true artists draw for their mapiration. It ig 
diHicLiU 10 deacriLo ibis moment of consciousness where polarha- 
tion ceases or rathef starts, for these contradictory terms are 
applicable there without causing logical inconvenience. It is the 
poet or the religious genius who actually has lliis kind of ex¬ 
perience. And, according to the way this experience is handled^ 
it becomes in one case Basho^s haiku and m the other a Zen 
utteronce. 

The human mind can be considered to be made up, a$ it were, 
of several layers of consciousness, from a dualistically con¬ 
structed consciousness down to the Unconscious. The first layer 
is where we generally move; everything here is dualist [call y set 
up, polarization is the principle of this stratum. The next layer 
below- is the semiconscious plane; things deposited here can be 
brought up to full consciousness any lime they are wanted; 
it is the stratum of memory- The third layer is the Unconscious, 
as it is ordinarily termed by the psychologist; memories lost 
since lime immemorial ore stored up here- they are awakened 
w^hen there is a general mentnl upheaval; memories buried 
nobody knows how long ago are brought out to the surface when 
a catastrophe takes place designedly or accidentally. This un¬ 
conscious layer of the mind is not the last layer; there is still 
another which is really tlie bedrock of our personality, and may 
be called **collective unconscious,” corresponding somewhat to 
the Buddhist idea of Qluyuvijndnfj^ that is^ ^^the all-conserving 
consciousness. The existence of this vijiiQnu or unconscious 
may not be experimentally demonstrated, but tlie assumption of 
it is necessary to explain the general fact of consciousness, 

l^sycbdogicnlly speaking, this uhymijiidna or ‘"collective un- 
conscious^^ may be regarded as ibe basis of our mental life; 
but when we wish to open up the secrets of the artistic or re¬ 
ligious life, we must have what may be designated ''Cosmic Un¬ 
conscious.” The Cosmic Unconscious is tlie principle of creativity^ 
God g workshop where b deposited the moving force of the 
uni verse. All creative works of art, ghe lives and aspirations of 
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religious people, the spirit of inquiry moving the philosophers 
—oil these come from the fountjiinhesicl of the Cosmic Uncon¬ 
scious, which b really the slorc-house (ofaya) of possibilities. 

Basho came across this Unconscious, and his experience was 
given an expressive utterance in his haiku. Tlie haiku is not just 
singing of a tranquillity imagined to be undemealh the super¬ 
ficial tumult of the worldly life. His utterance points lo something 
further below, which h at the same time something we encounter 
in this world of pluralilies, and it is on account of this some¬ 
thing that our w^orld gains its value and meanings Without reckon¬ 
ing on the Cosmic Unconscious, our life, lived in the realm of 
relativities, lo&es its moorings altogetlier* 

We now can uiiderstand why it Is not necessary for 1 I 10 Japa¬ 
nese haihi to be long and elaborate and intelleclual. It avoids 
nn ideational or conceptual construe lion. When it appeals to 
ideas, Its direct pointing to tlie Unconscious b warped* marred, 
interrupted, its refresliing vitality forever gone. Tlierefore^ tlie 
haiku attempts to offer the most appropriate images in order to 
make us recall llie original inluilion as vividly as possible. The 
images thus held up and arranged in a haiku may not he at aU 
intelligible to those whose minds have not been fully trained lo 
read the meaning conveyed therein. As in die case of Oasho's 
tiaiku^ wdial can most people w‘ho are not educated to appreciate 
a haiku generally see in die enumeration of such familiar objects 
as an old pond, a jumping frog, and die sound resulting there¬ 
from? It is true that these objects are not merely enumerated; 
there are also an exclamatory particle ya and a verb of molioo 
iabikomu, Bui 1 am afraid that the uninidated may not be able 
to recognize anything poetically enlivening in those seventeen 
syllables so loosely strung. And yet w^hat a deep truth of intui^ 
lion is herein given utterance—a truth which cannot be expressed 
so insptringly even with a formidable array of ideas! 

The religious intuitions are usually communicated in simple 
terms; they are direct, straightforward utterances without equivo¬ 
cation, though in Zen we find a great number of poetical quota- 
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tioTis* including haiku. But as soon as (hey are subjected to in¬ 
tellectual analysis^ the philosuphcrs and Llieologiajia have to vie 
with UPC anplhcr in writing volume after volume on the atibject. 
[n a similar manner^ the poetjcal intuitions and aspirations that 
move the haiku poet may easily be oocasiops for longer and 
more elaborate pleoea of poetry when they are delivered into 
tlie hands of another type of poet. As far as original inspiration 
is concentedT Baslio is just as great a poet as any of the West. 
The number of syllables has nothing to do with the true quality 
of the poet. The instrument made use of by poets, which is 
quite accidental, may vory^ but we judge things as well as people 
not by what is accidental but by what essentially conslitutes them. 

By way of a poetscriptt 1 wish to add Sengai's characteristic 
^.50, St, comment on Bashb and his frog* Sengai n750-lB37) was the 

SS, fij] abbot of Shofukuji in Hakata^ Kyushu* He was not only a hne 

Zen master but a painter, calligrapher, and poet* full of humor 
and wit, and was loved by people of all classes, men and women, 
young and old. He once painted a pLelure of a banana plant 
and a frog crouching under it. Bosha Is banana plant in Japa¬ 
nese and the poet's nam da phma “Basho” comes from it* Sengai 
now writes over the picture a haiku—^ to speak, a frog's solil¬ 
oquy; 

tka ara&a, // there were a pand [around Aere], 

T&tide ba^ho ni 1 would jump in, and let Basho 

Kikasetai, Hear [^Ae p(ap] ! 


6 


Asa^ao ya! 
Tsurube totntele 
jiforal oifru. 


/(A / Morning-^lary! 

The buekei taken captive/ 
/ begged for water. 


THIS is the haiku composed by ihc poetess Chiyo of Kaga 
(l70i“7S), the author of a haiku on the enckoo.^^ fiasho^s frog 

^S« flW. p. £21 
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produced a sound by jumping into the old pond, and this gave 
him a chance to commune with the spirit of tlie old pond—the 
pond as old as Eternity itself. In Chiyo^s case, it was the morning- 
glory tlinl acquainted her with the spirit of beauty. 

An CTcpln nation is needed bere^ I believe, to show the con¬ 
nection between morning-slory and bucket and water-begging* 
In olden days, a well supplying water for daily household use 
was gcnersliy situated outside the house, especially in the coun¬ 
tryside. The ’svaler was drawn up by means of a bucket at¬ 
tached to a certain device we know as a shadoof.’^ One late 
summer morning, Chiyo the poetess found the bucket entwined 
by the morning-glory vine, which bore a flow'er* She was so 
deeply struck by its beauty that she forgot her mission for some 
Utile while. \tTien she recovered, she thought of the water she 
wanted for her morning w'ork, probably in llie kitchen. Slic had 
no idea of disturbing tJie flower* and so she went to her neighbor. 
This is one of the simple mcidents in our daily life that might 
lake place any latc-snmmcr morning anywhere- 

Some may say tliere is no poetry in it, and would argue in this 
way: As to the morning-glory* it is such a common flower in 
Japan and especially in the countryside, where no particular care 
is taken of the plant, that the flowers can be nothing but most 
ordinary^ and tJiere ia nothing in ihem which would evoke a poet's 
admiration. As to going to the neighbor for waler^ it is quite 
stupid of Chiyo, Why did she not unwind or cut tlie vine and re¬ 
lease the bucket? It is the easiest thing in the world. And then 
as to composing a haUcu on this most prosaic event, how could 
one extract anything romantic from it? There is nothing extra* 
ordinary here worth even seventeen syllables. 

In answ^er to this matter-of-fact interpretation of Chiyo^s haiku 
on the morniag-glory 1 would say: To the prosaic, everything 
b prosaic and practical* They forget Uie fact, or they are unable 

contrivance o] ready in Else in ilioivnl Qiina bI the time of 
^-286 h.C*). Ii ii stEll umJ in wnw pam of jBpan ai welt 
aa in wfaiailCC iu naiue, Ui tlic lU^^LLDiuitT lollft Ui* 
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to appreciate itt that when one is in a certain mood—I would 
say, a certain divine mood—even llie most ordinary thing tliat 
we pass by in our daily lifot without paying it any attention what- 
ever^ incites a deep religious or spiritual feeling one has never 
experienced before. This is the time one becomes a poet in spite 
of oneself^ Chiyo was already one and left the immortal hnikii 
to us. 

Tbc point I wish to make here is that at the time Chiyo per¬ 
ceives the moming'gtory early in the morning, which is the 
best time to see the flower^ she is so ahsorbed in its unearthly 
beauty that ihe whole universe, including berself, is transformed 
into one absolute morning-glory blooming all by iUelf. This is 
the lime, as Zen would declare, when Chiyo really sees the 
flower and the flower in turn sees the poetess. This is a case 
of perfect identification between subject and object^ seer and 
seens the whole universe is one flowert t>nc real flower that 
stands here defying all change and decay. Tliere is no one 
seeing it and admiring it. it is the (lower seeing itself, absorbed 
in itself. At this supreme moment, to utter even a word would 
be altogether out of place. Chiyo, however, is human, she re¬ 
covers herself from the reverie and murmurs, *'Ahl Morning- 
glory!” She can say nothing more for a while. It lakes her some 
more time to find room in her mind for any thought—that she 
is out to get water for her dally necesailies. Even then she 
does not feel like touching the flower, for this would be a d^d 
of desecration. This is the feeling shared by a number of pious 
souls, one of whom made tJiia waka; 

If I break ih^m Qff 
My hatidj^ may de^e them; 

Let them alone os they stand in the field; 

And let me m^erendy ofier these flowers 
To alt the Buddhas of the past^ present^ and future, 

**The SviS HtnfS i016-90) in oqc ixT ibie waka £x?lJectioiii co>mpyed by tlio 
JmpcHiJ ^rdciB. 
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The thought never occurred to Chiyo tliot she ^^hould untwine 
the vine in order to free the bucket for her use. Hence she went 
to the neighbor for water. A haiku, generally is noL explicit about 
wfial has been going on In the mind of ihc author. He does not 
go any further than barely enumerating, as it were^ the most 
conspicuous objects that have impressed or inspired him. 
As to the meuning of such objects in their collective totality, 
il is left to the reader to construct and interpret it according to 
his poetic experiences or his spiritual intuitions.^ It is likely 
that this kind of interpretation frequently differs from the one 
intended by tlie audior, but this does not matter very much. 
The original haifeu is right before us, and we are free to use 
our own judgments concerning its artistic merit. We cannot in 
any way go beyond ourselves- To the pure-minded everything 
is pure. Tlic world is, after all, our own subjective construc¬ 
tion. Tliere is no such tiling as what can be called an absolutely 
objective reality os long as each of us lias his own in tier life. 
This we can say is in tlie nature of a haiku and constitutes its 
beauty. 

When Qiiyo saw the flower, this put her outside herself; but 
when she came back to her everyday plane of consciousness, she 
found herself with a pail in her hand, and remembering whdl 
she was aliout she wtuI to her nciglthor. If her psychology 
moved around an axis otlicr than the way Ah- minded ness 
moves, her haiku might have shown an orderly diaposition of 
ideas with a detailed description of her heavenly vision. But in 
this case it would not be a haiku of seventeen syllables, it 
would be a form such as we find in Western poetry* Chiyo was 
a Japanese born to the environment of her ancestral culture 
and naturally could not help expre^mg herself in the haiku as 
we have it. Haiku is the poetic form most natural and most ap¬ 
propriate and most vital for the Japanese genius in giving vent 
to his nr her artistic impulses; and for tliis reason, perhaps, 
it takes a Japanese mind to appreciate fully the value of a haiku; 
foreign critics, whose way of feeling is not in accord with the 
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Japanese way because ihey were not bom in this climate and 
brought up with its cultural tradition, may fail to enter into the 
spirit of a haiku. To understand the spirit of Zen along witb 
haiku, a thorough acquaintance with Japanese psychology and 
surroundings is essential. 


7 

TO ILLUSTRATE how desirable it is to have a thorough 
knowledge of Japanese surroundings, physical, moral, aesthetic, 
and philosophical, let me cite another haiku, this time by Buson 
(1716-831, who was also a fine painter, of the late Tokugawa 
era, it runs thus: 

frari gene nt On ih« temple belt 

Tomarae nemunt Perching, sleeps 

Kocho kana The btUfer^y. oh! 

The full aspect of this verse will not be very easy to apprehend 
unless we know all about the temple bell and the butterfly as 
tliey appeal to the Japanese imagination. The haiku, as far as 
the season is concerned, evidently belongs to the early summer, 
for the hutlerily generally comes out at that time of year and be¬ 
comes noticeable as an object of poetic imagination. The butter¬ 
fly is then associated with flowers, and flowers arc now in bloom 
in die temple grounds where the bell is located. The imagination 
now leads us to a mountain monastery far away from the cities, 
to the monks given up to meditation, to the old trees, the wild 
mountain flowers, and perhaps to the munnuring of the riv’ulct: 
all is suggestive of a quiet unworldly atmosphere undisturbed 
by human affairs of greed and strife. 

The belfry is not far above the ground, and tlie bell is ejtposcd 
to view and approachable. Ft is of solid bronze, cylindrical in 
shape, somber and grave in color. As it hangs down from the 
beam it is the symbol of immovability. When it is struck at the 
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bouum ivitli a strang piece q( ivoud f about five inches in 
diameter and aix feet or more long) suspended horissontally, 
it gives out 0 series of soulHijuieting souisd waves. The boom is 
altogether characteristic of the Japanese temple bell, and some¬ 
times one iS made to feel that ttie spirit of Buddhisifi vibrates 
through this resonance sent out from the belfry^ especially when 
the birds are wearily coming back to their nests after tlie day's 
labor. 

Let us now obseriT in this settings natural and historical and 
spiritual, a little white butlerfiy perched on tlie bcU and gone 
to sleep. The contrast at once strikes us in various ways; the 
butterfly is a small evanescent creature, its life does not extend 
beyond the summer, hut while living it enjoys itself to the highest 
degree, fluttering from flower to flower and occasionally basking 
in the relaxing sun; atid now it is found dozing contentedly 
at the edge of tlae large awe-inspiring temple bell, symbolic of 
eternal value. In magnitude and dignity, the insect stands in 
great contrast to the bell; in color, loo, die dainty little white 
creature, delicate and fluttering, is set off markedly against 
the heavy darkish background of the bronze. Even from a 
purely descriptive point of view. Boson's hmku is poetic enough 
as il beautifully depicts an early summer icene in llie mountain 
monastery grounds. But if it went no further than that, it would 
be just a pretty piece of wording. Some people may think 
that the poet was somewhat playfully inclined, putting the 
sleeping butterfly on a temple bell that may be struck by a thought¬ 
less monk at any moment, when Us booming vibriilion will surely 
frighten the poor little innocent thing nwayi This utter uncon- 
sciousness of events to come, good or badt is also typical of 
human life: we dance over a volcano altogether unaware of 
the possibility of a sudden explosion. Just like Buson's butter¬ 
fly^ And for this reason^ some expect to read In Buson a certain 
moral warning aimed at our frivolous habits of living. This Iiit 
terprelation is not impossible. The uncertainty of fate always 
accompanies this life of ours on earth. We nowadays try to avert 
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it by I3icana of the so-eallec] sciences* hut our greed is there, al¬ 
ways ready to assert itself^ most frecfuenlly in a violent way, 
and all ^‘scicntific^^ cornpuLations are upset. If Nature does not 
destroy us, we destroy ourselves. In this respect we are far 
w'orse off than the butterfly. The little "^scienee^^ we are so proud 
of makes us conscious of all kinds of uncertainties surrounding 
us and urges us to dispel tJiem by means of observation, measure¬ 
ment, experiment, abstraction, systematization, etc. But there is 
one great Uncertainty, born of Ignorance and productive of all 
otlier uncertainties, which defies all our ^*scientific” cakuktions; 
and before this Uncertainty, this Insecurity, Homo sapiens is no 
better than the butterfly sleeping on the temple bell. Tlie humor¬ 
ous playfulness to be detected in Buson, if tliere is really any, 
is directed against ourselves. It is a reflection pointing to tiie 
awakening of the religious consciousness. 

But to my mind there is in Busonis kaiicu another side, re¬ 
vealing his deeper insight into life. By this I mean his intuition 
of tlic Unconscious as it is expressed by the images of the butter¬ 
fly and belL As far as the inner life of the butterfly, as Buson 
sees it, is concerned, it is unconscious tljpl the bclJ exists sepa¬ 
rate from itself; in fact, it is not conscious of itself. When it 
lighted on the hell and went on dozing, as if the bell were the 
very foundation of all things, tlie place where they find their 
■ lost shelter* did the butterfly make, hiimaidike, a discrimination 
beforehand? When, feeling the vibration created by the monk 
announcing noontime, the butterfly detaches itself from the bell, 
docs it regTCl having made a miscaleulation? Or is it taken 
aback by the “unexpected"' booming? Arc we not here reading 
loo much of human intellection into the inner life of the butter¬ 
fly, indeed into our ovrn inner life, or rather into Life itself? Is 
life really so connected with the analysis which occupies our su¬ 
perficial consciousness? Is there not in every one of us a life 
very much deeper and larger than our intellectual deliberation 
and discriminatioii—the life of the Unconscious itself, of what 
1 call the “Cosmic Unconscious^"? Our conscious life gains 
its real significance only when it becomes connected with 
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someLhing mure fujidaitiental, namely, the Uncunsciuiia. Being 
so, the inner ]ife, which is our religious life as represented by 
the butterfly in Buaon*^ haiku^ knowa nothing of the bell being 
eternity symbolized, nor is it at all Iroubled by the sudden booin- 
ing^ It has been iluttcring over tbe beautifully scented (lowers 
profusely deeoratitig the mountainside; it is now fatigued, the 
wings long for a rest after carrying about the tiny body of the 
life form commonly designated by ever-discriminating human 
beings as a butterfly; the bell is idly banging, it perches on it, 
and being tired it goes to sleep^ k now feels vibratjons that were 
neither expected nor unexpected. As it feels them as an actuality, 
it flies away as unconcernedly as before. It makes no *"discriminB- 
liods"^; therefore it is perfectly free from anxieties, worriest 
doubts, liesilations, and so on; in other words, it lives a life 
of absolute faith and fearlessness, ft is the human mind that 
makes the butterfly live a life of ^Miscrimiiiation^' and Jicnoe of 
""little faith.Busonis is a haiku truly laden with religious in¬ 
tuitions of the weightiest importance. 

We read in the Chuang-tzh: *"Once upon a timei, I, Chuang-tzu, 
dreamt I was a butterfly, flattering hither and thither, to ali in¬ 
tents and purposes a butterfly. I was conscious only of following 
my fancies as a butterfly, and was unconscious of my individu¬ 
ality as a man* Suddenly I awoke, and there I lay, myself again. 
Noiv I do not know' whether 1 was then a man dreaming I was a 
butterfly, or whether 1 am now a butterfly dreaming I am a man. 
Between a man and a butterfly there is necessarily a mutuality* 
Tins is called Becoming*” 

Whatever ^mutuality” (fen) and “becoming” (tyu-Arm) may 
mean, Chuang-tzu is Cbuang-lzu while he Is Chuang-tzu, and 
the butterfly is a butterfly while it is a butterfly; "^mutuality” 
and “becoming” are human terms, not at ail appropriate in 
the world of Uuson and Cbuang4zu and butterfly* 


The type of intuition given out by Buson is also traceable in 
Basho^s haiku on die cicada: 
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Yagaie shinit 0} an early death, 

Keshiki tea miyesa. Showing no signs. 

Semi no koye. The cicada’s voice. 

Til is is understood by most critics and couitncntators to mean 
that life is transient and that we, not fully realizing it, are given 
up to enjoyments of variotis kinds just like the cicada singing 
vociferously at the top of its voice, as If it were going to live 
forever, Basho is said to be giving us here a moral and spiritual 
admonition witli a concrete familiar example. But, so far as 1 
can see, this kind of interpretation altogether mars Basho’s intui¬ 
tion of the Unconscious, The first two lines (or first twelve syl¬ 
lables) arc no doubt a human reflection on tlie transitoriness of 
life, but this reflection is a mere preface to the closing phrase, 
‘’semi BO koye,*’ the cicada^s singing, *‘fyu, jyu, //« . . . /” 
wherein lies the entire weight of the haiku. The “jyu, jyu, 
/y& . . , is the way the cicada asserts itself-^hal is, makes 
its existence known to others—and while this goes on here the 
cicada is perfect, content witli itself and with the world, and 
nobody can contradict this fact. It is otir human consciousness 
and reflectiveness whereby the ides of transitoriness is intro¬ 
duced and asserted against the cicada as if he were not thought¬ 
ful of its approaching destiny. As far as the cicada itself is con¬ 
cerned, it knows no human worries, it is not vexed with its short 
life, which may end at any moment as the days grow colder. 
As long as it can sing it is alive, and while alive here is an 
eternal life and what is the use of vi'orrying about transitoriness? 
The cicada may be laughing at us when our reflection leads 
us to take tlioughl for things of the morrow which is not here 
yet. The cicada will surely cite for us the divine injunction: “If 
God so clothe the grass of the field wh ich today is, and tomoiroiv 
is cast into the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, 0 ye of 
little faith?'* (Matthew 6:3^.) 

Faith is another word for intuition of the Unconscious. The 
Boclltisatlva Avalokitcsvara (Kwannon Bosatsu) is the “giver 
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of fearlessness,” and ihose who believe in hito are given fear¬ 
lessness, which b faith and intuition, All the haiku, poets are 
worshipers of Kwannon and in possession of fearlessness, and 
therefore they can understand the inner life of the cicada and 
of the butterfly, which are never fearful of tlie morrow and of 
things belonging to it, 

I hope I have cleared up at least one aspect of the relation¬ 
ship CKisting between the Zen eTtperieace of satori^ of nondis¬ 
crimination, and the haiku poets' intuitions of the Unconscious, 
We can also see that the htdku U a poetic form possible only for 
the Japanese mind and the Japanese language, to tlic develops 
ment of which Zen has contributed its respectable ((uota. 


s 

IN THE following chapter on the art of tea 1 have occasion to 
refer to what is known mostly among the tea-men as irnbj or sobr, 
which rcaDy constitutes the spirit of tea. Novr, this tvahi, which 
literally zneaits “solitariness,” “alonencis,” and more concretely, 
“poverty,” is, we might say, what characterizes the entirety of 
Japanese culture reflecting the spirit of Zen, I mean poverty not 
only in its economic sense but also in its spiritual sense. In truth, 
all religion upholds the life of poverty, Christ emphasizes the 
importance of being poor in spirit, because Heaven is for those 
who are such. The so-called Lord's Prayer echoes a life of poverty 
as somethiug blissful. References to ‘'daily bread,” “debts,” 
“debtors,” as well as “take no thought for the morrow,” “one 
fed on the crumbs which fall from the master’s table,” “the stone 
which die builders rejected,” “babes and sucklings ordaining 
strength,” “a camel going through the eye of a needle,” and so 
on—all these demonstrate how Christians incline to tJic virtues 
of poverty, materially as well as spiritually, Zen also naturally 
inclines to poverty, for as long as we are attached to something, 
as long as wc are possessed by the idea of possession, we can 
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never be free spirits. Even life is to be ilispossessed, for “be 
thst finds his life shslt lose it, end be that loses his life for my 
sake shall find it." Poverty is Zeti *'* and so is haiku, We cannot 
imagine a haiku rich in ideas, speoulaticns, and images, //otA:u 
is loneliness itself. Baaho was an incarnation of this spirit. 

First of all, he was a great wandering poet, a most passionate 
lover of Nature—a kind of Nature tronbadour. His life was 
spent in traveling from one end of Japan to another. It was 
fortunate that in those days there were no railways. .Modem 
conveniences do not seem to go well with poetry. The modern 
spirit of scientific analysis and mechanization leaves no mystery 
unraveled, and poetry and haiku do not seem to thrive where 
there are no mysteries, no feelings of ivondertncnt. Tlie trouble 
with science is that it tries to leave no room for uncertainties 
or indebniteness, it wants to see everything laid bare, it hates 
to leave anything unanalyzed and unei;posed. Where science 
rales, the imagination beats a retreat. But fortunately science 
is not omniscient, nor is it omnipotent, and there will always 
be room enough for haikuf and poetry goes on thriving. 

We of modem limes are all made to face so-called “hard” 
facts, or what are generally known as "objective Irulhs," which 
lend to ossify our minds. Where there is no tendemess, no sub- 
jediiity, poetry departs^ where there is a vast expanse of sand, 
no verdant vegetation is possible. In ilaaho’s day, life was not 
yet so prosaic and hard pressed. One bamboo bat, one cane 
stick, and one cotton bag were enough for the poet in his wan* 
dering life. He would stop for a while in any hamlet, or any¬ 
where that struck his fancy, and enjoy whatever experiences 
came to him, though these were likely to include the hardships 
of primitive traveling, too. But we must remember that, when 
traveling is made too easy and comforlabie, its spiritual meaning 
is lost. This may be called sentimentalism, but a certain sense 
of loneliness engendered by traveling leads one to reflect upon 
the meaning of life, for life is after all a traveling from one un* 
CL Kya^rn^i fllmJizii on “Pcxfcfty ” which qmltd on p, SWJu 
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known lo another unknown. The period of seventy, eighty, or 
even ninety years allotted to us is not meant to uncover the 
veil of mystery. A too-smooth course over tliia period robs us of 
this sense of Eternal Aloncness. 

That Basho had an irresistible desire for traveling is seen 
from one of the prefaces to his travel diaries called Oku no 
Hosomichi, “The Narrow Road of Oku”; 

“The sun and the moon " arc eternal wayfarers; so are the 
seasons, coming and going, year after year. Those who pass 
their lives on llic floating boat and those who grow old taking 
hold of the horse’s bridle—for such, traveling is their daily occu¬ 
pation, it Is in fact their own habitat. Of old tJiere were many 
who died while journeying. 

“1 do not remember when, but I have conceived the strong 
desire for a wandering life, giving myself up to the destiny of 
a solitary clotid as it is wafted in the wind. After spending 
some time along the seashore, I settled last autumn for a while 
in a tumbledown but that stands by the river. The old cobwebs 
were swept away and the shelter was made somewhat hab¬ 
itable. 

“But as the year approached its end, my wandering spirit 
violently asserted itself once more. It was as if 1 were pursued 
by a supernatural being whose temptation was more than I could 
resist, 1 was possessed with the idea of visiting the frontier district 
of Shirakawa undcf the foggy sky of the coming spring. Peace 
left my heart. My leggings were hurriedly patched, my traveling 
hat had its string:s renewred, and my shins were treated with 
moxa burning.^ Finally, giving up my hut to a friend, I started 

""The mn ami ihe nKmu" aWnd for Tinw, ami the whole eenteawe mean* 

ihiX "Timp flic*, wiib y» bfhlni^ bi^ cir+" ^ 

coTHM irom En mtaniiis “burning b^b” ll u 

made of young dried Irmtc* of Lti« berb catJed (ArUmisUi Fnifjta), 

and IfKiba like a ^\t WMiUy cluiop, eaiiljf ctumbaitible, II is applied to ibn 
»kin md made W bum, acting m a kmd oi counter irrlljuit xMoii buToing 
ha# into i Ln Japan mad U iwcd to cure variouf ph^ilul ail- 

menu. 
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on Ihe northern trip, my heart filled with the moonlight that 
would soon greet me at MatsuBhima.^- 

The predecesBOT of Bai^hd was Saigyo (lllft-90h oi the 
Kamakura period. He was also a Lraveler-poel. After quitting 
his official career as a warrior attached to the court, he devoted 
his life to traveling and poetry. He was a Buddhist monk. Who* 
ever has traveled through Japan must have seen the picture of 
a moiiik in his traveling suit^ all alone, looking at Mount Fuji, 
f forget who the painter was, hut the picture suggests many 
thoughts, especially about the mysterious loneliness of human 
life, which is, how^evert not the feeling of forlorn ness, nor the de¬ 
pressive sense of solilarinesa, but a sort of appreciation of the 
mystery of the Absolute. The pmem then composed by Saigyo 
runs: 


r/ie wind-blown 
Smoke of Moun! Fuji 
Vanishing far away! 

Who knows the destiny 
Of my thougfU wafting with ii? 

Basho was not a Buddhist monk but was a devotee of Zen. In 
the beginning of autumn^ when it begins to shower occasionally. 
Nature is the embodiment of Eternal AJoneness. The trees be¬ 
come bare, the mountains begin to assume an austere appear¬ 
ance, the Streams are more transparent, and in the evening when 
the birds weary of the day*s work and fly homewards a lone trav¬ 
eler grows pensive over the destiny of human life. His mood 
moves with that of Nature. Sings Basho^ 

Tahi-bito to A traveler^ 

aga na yobarera Lei my name be thus known — 

Hatsu shigure. This autumnal shower^ 

We are not neeesaarily all ascetics, but I do not know if there is 
not in every one of ns an eternal longing for a world beyond this 
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of empirical relativity, where the soul can quietly contemplate its 
own destiny. 

Haiku before Basho was mere wordplay, without contact with 
life. As we have ohserved, Basho, who was questioned by his mas¬ 
ter about the ultimate troth of things, happened to see a frog leap¬ 
ing into the old pond, its sound making a break into the serenity 
of the whole situation. He grasped once for all where the source 
of life starts from a beginningless beginning and goes on to an 
endless end. After tliat he became an artist, watching every mood 
of his mind os it came in contact with a world of constant becom¬ 
ing, and the result was that he bequeathed to us a great many 
seventeen-syllable poems. Basho was a poet of Eternal Aloneness, 

Another of his haiku is; 

AW eih m d branch shorn of leaves. 

Kariuu no tomari ktri., A crow perching on U — 

Aki no kure. This autumnol eve. 

Simplicity of form does not always mean triviality of content. 
There is a great Beyond in the lonely raven perching on tlie dead 
branch of a tree. All things come out of an unknown abyss of 
mystery, and through every one of them we can have a peep into 
the abyss. You do not have to compose n grand poem of many 
hundred lines to communicate the feeling thus awakened by 
looking into the abyss. When a feeling reaches its highest pilch, 
we remain silent, because no words are adequate. Even seven¬ 
teen syllables may be loo many. In any event, Japanese artists, 
more or less influenced by the way of Zen, tend to use the fewest 
words or strokes of the brush to express their feelings. When 
feelings arc too fully expressed, no room is left for the unknown, 
and from this unknown start the Japanese arts. 

According to Basho, what is here designated as the spirit of 
Eternal Aloneness is the spirit of fuga (or faryu. as some would 
have it). Fiiga means “refinement of life,” but not in the mod¬ 
ern sense of raising the standard of living. It is the chaste en|oy- 
ment of life and Nature, it is the longing for sabi or ttwhi, and 
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not the pursuit of material comfort or of sensation, A life of 
fuga starts from the idcnli Heat ion of oneV self with the creative 
and artistic spirit of Nature* A man of fuga^ therefore, finds his 
good friends in flowers and birds, in rocks and waters, in rains 
and the moon. Basho, in the following passages taken from the 
foreword to one ^ of his joumak, classifies himself as belong- 
ing to the group of such artists as Saigyo (1118-90)* Sogi 
(142W502J. Sesshu (1421-1506)* and Kikyu (1521-91), who 
w^ere all furaboj^ lunatics*” os far as llieir lov^e of Nature went. 
Bash ok foreword reads: 

**There is something in this body composed of one hundred 
members and nine orifices, which is called provisionally a 
furttbd. Does it refer to a thin robe in laLters* flapping in the 
wind? This fellow Jias for a long while been an ardent composer 
of kyoku^^^ for he thougiit that tJus was hb life mission. Some- 
timest how^ever, becoming tired of it, he wants to ihrow^ it over¬ 
board; sometimes* cherishing the positive ambition to excel 
otlicrs in it, his mind Is distracted very much with worldly con¬ 
cerns; and for this reason he feck imeusy^ Indeed* he often as¬ 
pires to a worldly positinn, but [his liking for suppresses 

the thought. After all this, he is now an ignaramus with no ac- 
cornplisiimcnts whatever except that he holds steadily to the pur¬ 
suit of one line only, which is in tmlh the line uniformly fol¬ 
lowed by Saigyo in his waka^ by Sogi in his renga ® by Sesshu in 
his paintings, and by Rikyu in his art of le^. One spirit activates 
all their works* It is the spirit of fuga; he who cherishes it ac¬ 
cepts Nature and becomes a friend of the four seasons. What¬ 
ever objects he sees are referred to the flowers; whatever 
thoughts he conceives are related to the moon. When objects ate 

“The rojAtno Jpurnai. 

wind, ra— ihin fflbiic, and 65 = uidtiL The namo takcii am a whale 
mcaiia aid laonL who wandtra tbaul Euiicrbi;; like a thin of fab- 

de in the winJ."^ 

LiicTfiliy^ “mad meaning hmkUk 

*3 ia a Japanese iMMim qf ibirty-Olie ftylLilil«L is a form df Bcdta 

running in a lerles. 
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not rofemd to the flowers^ one is a savage; ^hea thoughts are 
not related to the moon^ one resembles the lower animals. There¬ 
fore, I declare: Go beyond savageryj be separated from the lower 
animalst and accept NalurCt relum to Nature.” 

Basho calling himself furahdt ‘‘a man whose life is like a 
wind-blown piece of gauzy fabric,” evokes an interesting link of 
associations, since of old the wind lias been full of unknow- 
abilitics. One does not know where it comes from or where it 
blows itself away to. But while it goes on it brings forth all kinds 
of strange unpredictable phenomena. Chnang-tzu gives a fine de¬ 
scription of it as **earthly music/' Christ compares the wind to 
the Spirit: ^'Thc wind blows where it will, and yon hear the 
sound of it, but you do not know whence it comes or whither it 
goes; so it is with every one who is bom of the Spirit.” (John 
3 : S.) A Japanese poet WTitess 

Autumn is come! 

Though not 
So ckitriy to the eyes. 

One knows it by ihe sound 
Of the wind ns it Mows* 

Lieh-tzu, the great Taoist philosopher, has a mystical concept 
tion of the wind. I quote the whole storj\ as it is pregnant with 
typical Taoist ideas that have been instilled into the Zen way of 
feeling and thence into the boiku poel^s attitude towards life. 

”Lieh-tzu had Lao-shang for his tcachert and Po Kao-tzu for 
his friend. When he had mastered the system of these two phi¬ 
losophers, he rode home on the wings of the wind. 

**Yin-sheng heard of this, and became his disciple. He dwelt 
with Lieh-tzii for some months without vUiting his own house. 
When he had an opportunity, he begged to be initialed into hia 
arts. Ten limes he asked, and each time received no answer. Be¬ 
coming impatient, Yin-sheng announced his departure, but Lieb- 
tzu still gave no aign. So Yin-sheng went away; but after some 
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months his mind vii'as sLill uns^ltkJ, so he returned and became 
his follower once more* 

**Lieh-lzij said to him; ‘‘WJijr this incessant going and coming?' 

^^Yin-sheng replied: ^Some time ago^ 1 sought instruction from 
yoUf Sir, but you w^ould not tell me anything, That made me 
vexed with you. But now I have got rid of that feeting, and $o 1 
hove come again*' 

“Lieh'Uu said: Tormcrlyt I used to think you w^ere a man of 
penetration, and have you fallen so low? Sit down, and 1 will tell 
you w’hal [ learned from my Master, After I had served him, 
and enjoyed the friendship of Po Kao, for the space of three 
years, my mind did not venture to reflect on right and wrong, my 
lips did not venture to speak of profit and loss. Then^ for the 
first time, my Master bestowed one glance upon me—^and that 
was all. 

“ *At the end of five years a ehaiige had taken place; my mind 
was reflecting again on right and wrong, and my lips were speak¬ 
ing again of profit and loss. Then, for the first time, my Master 
relaxed his countenance and smiled. 

*At the end of seven years, there was another change. [ let 
my mind reflect on what It would, but it no longer occupied itself 
with right and wrong* ( Jet my lips utter wliatsoever they pleased, 
but tliey no longer spoke of profit and loss. Then, at bst^ my 
Master led me in to sit on the mat tieside him. 

'At the end of nine years my mind gave free rein to its re¬ 
flections, my moutli free passage to its speech. Of right and 
wrong, profit and loss, I had no knowledge, either as touching 
myself or others. I knew neither that the Master was my instruc¬ 
tor, nor that the other man was my friend. Inside and outside 
were emptied. After that, tliere was no distinction between eye 
and car, ear and nose, nose and mouth: all were the same. My 
miud was concentrated, my body in dissolution^ my Jlcsh and 
bones all melted away. [ was w’holly unconscious of what my 
body was resting on, or what was under my feel. ( w^as home 
this way and that on the wind^ like dry chaff or loaves falling 
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from B tree. In fad, 1 knew not whether the wind was riding on 
me or I on the wmd+ Now^ you have not ^penl one vi^hole season 
in your teacher's house, and yet you have lost patience tv^^o or 
three times already. Why, at this rate, the atmosphere wlU never 
support an atom of your body, and even the earth wiU be un¬ 
equal to the weight of one of your limbs! How can you expect to 
walk in the void or to he charioted on the wind?' 

“Hearing this, Yin-sheng was deeply ashamed^ He could 
hardly trust himself to breathe, and it was long ere he ventured 
to litter another word.” ^ 

Cliuang-Uu ist however, not quite sntislied with Lich-tzuH for 
tlie latter has to ^vail for the wind for his ride^ Cliuang-tzu 
would have notlimg to do with the wind, indeed, not with any¬ 
thing that Is external; 

to Lieh-tzii's riding on the wind and moving ahout as he 
wished, it is all very well. He sometimes stayed away even as 
long as fifteen days. Among those who have attained happiness 
his is really a rare case. Tliougli he has freed himself from walk- 
Lng [being attached to the earth], he still has to wait for some¬ 
thing to turn up. But if hcp tiding upon the eternal reason ® of 
the universe and controlling liic six elements of Nature, could 
leisurely roam about in the realm of the Inhnite, what would he 
have to wail for?" 

Whatever the Taoist philosopher may say, Lieh-tzu and 
Chuang-tzu are saying the same thing, for llicy are holh wander^ 
ers In die realm of the Unlimited, where all things start and re¬ 
turn. Basho must surely have heen acquainted with those mystical 
writings. The Chinese mind i§ practical enough, but frequently 
it aspires to break through all the barriers tbal keep it within the 
rules of conventionalism; but the Japanese mind is so attached to 

^ Tuoi^l Tffarhin^i from the Bao^ of Lick Ttiin lr. LiuncJ Uilrfl, pp. S^tZ. 
Slight change® nwJt 'm ttn? text by the aulh&r, 

** [, 

^The orieinid term for ^eicrnil njasflp” h chrng, fiteanina of 

ia they nre'’; fifr huni^v water flow*, wind blowsv itone faJK gag 
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the earth that it would not forget, however toeau they may bci, 
the grasses growing under ihe fccL Basho has no douhl a. great 
deal of Tanbm in him^ but at the same liitie he doe^ not fly 
away on the wings of the wind or neglect things In h[& intimate 
surroundings or lose daily touch with his mundane life^ 

One of the favorite sayings of Zen runs: 

After JO many years of hardship my robe is in tatters 
And a half of ii is now all blown away with tke wind. 


9 

TlTESE consideraliDns lead me to take up some of the haiku in 
their relation to tlie Japanese character, the haiku masters 

are poets of poverty, they are not at ail ego-oentered, as indi¬ 
gence sometimes disposes people to be, [f they were they could 
not be poets. For the poet first of all must be selfless so that he 
can broaden himself out to embrace the whole universe in his 
arms. It was Ryokw-an of Echigo (1758-1831) who suffered all 
the lice to infest his undergiu^ments and even gave them occa* 
sional airings when “his black robe of monkhood was not wide 
enough to take in all the poor people.*^ This may be an extreme 
case, but the haiku poet, if he at all aspires to be one, cannot 
have his self assertive in any circumstance* 

y(rmn/i kite Coming along the mountain palh^ 

Noniyato yukoshi / am somekew mysttrioujly moved 

Sumire gusa. By these violets. 

This is Basho’s haiku. ''Mysteriously'' is made to stand for the 
Japanese '^naniyara yukashi" but the English is far from giving 
the Qri^lo&t feeling. I 8in not sufc H'Jiot n'Ofd has an equivalent 
value for yukashi. Naniyara means “without knowing why,” and 
“somehow* may do. As to yakaski, 1 may choose for it such 
words os “charming,*' "sweet,*' “dainty,” “allractive.” The Jap- 
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flneae has al] these, but it means something more, something 
rleeper, something mysteriously impressive and attracting, but m 
a sense keeping one away from approaching loo near or too fa¬ 
miliarly, as it demands a certain reverence. 

Basho must Jiave had a long, dreary, tiresome treading over 
a rugged mountain pass wlicn he came across a few violets in 
bloom among the wild bushes. They are not veiy' assuming flow¬ 
ers, not much demanding attention; llicy are in a way homely, 
and in this very homeliness there is something sweet and attrac¬ 
tive, yet liolding a dignity that forbids one’s loo familiar ap¬ 
proach. Their unobtrusive dignity and unaffected homeliness 
must have mysteriously impressed Bashd. Hence the phrase uo- 
niyara yufeashi samire-gusa” 

Basho has another AoiT'u on an humble flower, a white flower¬ 
ing herb kno'vn in Japan as fiaruaa. This is not at all pretty and 
charming; it is quite insigoifieanl compared with the violet, and 1 
doubt if it had ever been elevated to an object demanding a kind 
of poetic treatment for any reason. Its English name is shep- 
herd’s-puise. Basho is probably the first one who picked it up as 
an herb worth W'hile for a haiku inspiration: 

) ofro mireba IF ken closely impeeted, 

fiosuTta hano rofti*. The nuzuiM is fiofvenng 
Kakine kana. By the hedge* 

Apparently the haiku does uot say much about the herb in its 
unprcienltous flowering by a neglected countryside hedge, Ba¬ 
sko’s attention was first awakened by something white by the 
roadside. Wondering, he approached, and carefully examined 
it, and discovered that it was the flowering nazuna. ordinarily un¬ 
noticed by most passers-by. The discovery must have called up a 
variety of feelings, on which he is not at all explicit in his seven¬ 
teen syllables. He leaves ilic pleasure of discovery and apprecia¬ 
tion to the readers. How shall we then interpret tills haiku? 

Wordsworth, in his “Intimations of Immortality,” has this: 
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—Bill Merc's fi T rcCp of maii}\ owe, 

A singh field whiek I km'e looked upon, 

Both of them ^peah of something that is gone: 

The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same lale repeat: 

IP hither is fied the visionary gleam? 

If^here is k now, the glory and the dream? 

Did ihe shepherd^s-purse revive for Bnsho the jneiriory of a para¬ 
dise lost? Wordsivorlh mentions a pansy; the pansy is full of col- 
OFSp not at aU like iLc na^iina. I woniler if the fiazana would ever 
attract the English |>oet so as to moke him bend over Lt and give 
It a close ins]>ec!tion. 

TcdJiy&on, another great English poet, has hh famous '^Flower 
in the Crannied Wall,*^ which reads: 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

/ pluck you out of the crannies^ 

I hold you here, root and all, in my kmid, 

Lillie flower—hut if / could understand 
W'hat you are^ rool and all, and all in att^ 

/ should know what Cod and man is. 

Tennyson is here quite inquisitive, philosophically speaking. He 
Lhinks, if he could know what he has in his hand—the litlle 
flowTrf root and all-—he would also know' what Cod and man is. 
Did Basho have the same inquisttive mind? his mind was far 
from being so. In the first place, he would never think of merci¬ 
lessly plucking the poor nmuna with '"its root and alF" and hold^ 
ing it in bis hand and asking of himself any question. Bashd 
knew better than Tennyson. He wns no scientist bent on analysis 
and cxperimenl. nor was he a philosopher. When he saw the 
white4owered nazuna, so humbly, so innocenlly, and yet with all 
its individuality, growing among other vegetation, he at once re¬ 
alized ihnt the herb was no other than himself. If it 19 arrayed 
better than ‘"Solomon in all his glory/' Basho is also glorified in 
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the &anic style. If il is ^'alive today and tomorrow thrown into the 
oven.** Baslio, too, has the same destiny. A Zen master declares 
tliat lie can tnm one blade of grass into the Buddha^hody sixteen 
feet high and al the same lime transform the Buddha-body into a 
blade of grass. This is the mystery of being-becommg and be- 
eommg-being. This is the mystery of self-identification and uni¬ 
versal interpenetration or interfusion. 

One day Manjusrif ordering Sudhana to bring him a medic¬ 
inal licrb, adde<h ^^Scarch for a herb that is not medicinal " 
Sudhana went out and searched for one such, but in vain. He 
came bach and announeed^ ^^There is not a herb 111 the field that 
is not medicinal/' Manjuiri said, Bring llien what is medicinah 
Sudhana just picked any herb growing around there and handed 
it over to ManjiisrT^ who took it up and made this declarations 
‘This herb is medicinal: it takes life, it also gives life/' Basho 
and the nazuna herb as well as the one In Manjusri's hand ^ 
each has this mysterious poww in itsell. Did this occur to Basho 
when the nazif/ia under the old hedge was scrutinized fiy him? 

By way of a postscript ! wish to add a few words here. WTiat we 
can say generally about Wesleni poetry on nature is that it is 
dualistic and personal, inquisitive und analytical. When a poet 
sees the “primrose by the wayside" he asks/* 

Can anylhing $a fair and free 
Be fashioned out of ctay? 

W'hen he sees a rose he wonders and thinks of the giver as per¬ 
former of miracles: 

We mase on miracles who took 
Bat tightly on a rose! 

Who gives it fragrance or the glint 
Of glory that U shows? 

All ihm foUows i« tjilcm fmm Mastrmters of ftrUghat Te™. ed- James 
D. ^[rtiTi543n. PIN 19 “^Ii iJhc firrt ihrn- pKnelsi ipicrtcd are Abjib <fe 

tliry, E4JI1I1 Doitry^ aod Riilph 
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Wor<l»wQrtli may gaze at **a violet by a mosay stone half bid- 
den from llie eye," but his interest is not in tbe violet as such. It 
comes to his notice only when he thinks of die fate of a country 
maid who lives and dies unknown and utipraisod. The violet may 
bloom unknown and uupraised, it may wither unknown and un^ 
praised. The poet would pay no attention to it. It is only when he 
thinks of the maid he loves. His romantic contemplation of it 
comes only in connection with a hLiman interest. 

The snowdrop flowering “close to sod , . , in white and 
green" is seen “unmarred. imsoiled" only when “a thought of 
God” is brought in. If not for God, it would not be “so holy and 
yet so lowly.” If not for Cod, it would never “cleave the clay,” 
and it is surely subject to “destruction” and will never make you 
“fall on your knees” beside it. 

Another poet sings of the rose: 

Hf came and took me by the haad 
Up to a f ed rose tree, 

f!e kept His meaning to flimself 
But gave a rose to me. 

/ did not pray Him to lay bare 
The mystery' to me. 

Enough the rose teas Heaven to smeU 
And HU own face to see. 

Why must the poet bring “Him” into the rose in order “to smell 
Heaven” in it and to see “His own face”? fs not tlie rose “the 
mystery” in its isness or in its suchneas. without making it rely 
on a stranger? Basho has no need for dualism and personalism. 

Wliile some other flowers, such as the daffodil, violet, by a* 
cinthi Illy, daisy, verbena, pansy, etc., have not escaped the no¬ 
tice of Western poets, it is the rose that has attracted tliem most 
strongly. The following poem on the rose hy C. A. Stiiddert-Ken¬ 
nedy bespeaks in various ways clmractcrUtic Western and Chris¬ 
tian feeling; 
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,4i/ mfsteries 

In this one flower meet 

And intertwine^ 

The uniiersal h eoncrete^ 

The human and divine. 

In one unique and perfect thing, are fused 
Into d unity of Lovc^ 

This rose as / behold it; 

■ ■ ■■ -f V 

The tears 

Of Christ are in it 
And fits Blood 
lias dyed it rerf* 

/ eould not see it but for Him 

Because fie led 

Me to the Love of God. 

From which all Beauty springs. 

/ and my rose 
Are one. 

In dte first part of the quotation the author is philosophical; in 
the second^ pcrhnpSt he is religious. But such imoges or symbols 
as blood and leans are reguired to realize the oneness of the rose 
and myself! 
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Zen and the Art of Tea 
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H A t is coinmon to Zen mid the art of lea h ihe conalant 



W attempt both make al simplificalion. The eLLmmatton of 
the unnecessary is achieved by Zen in its intuitive grasp of final 
reality; by the art of tea, in the way of living typified by serving 
(ea in the tearoom. The art of tea is the aestheticism of primitive 
simplicity. Its ideeJ^ to come closer to Kaluret is realised by shel¬ 
tering oneself under a lliatched roof in a room which is hardly 
ten feel square but w^hich must be artistically constructed and 
furnished. Zen also aims at stripping off aJl the artificitl wrap¬ 
pings humanity has devised, supposedly for its owti solemniza¬ 
tion. Zen firsl of all combats the inlcllect^ for, in spite of its prac- 
tical usefulness, the intellect goes against our effort to delve into 
the depths of being. Philosophy may propose all kinds of ques¬ 
tions for intellectual solution, but it never claims to give us the 
spiritual satisfaction which must l>e accessible to every one of us, 
however intelJectually undeveloped he may be. Philosophy is ac¬ 
cessible only to those who are intelJectually equipped^ and thus it 
cannot be a discipline of universal appreciation. Zen—or* more 
broadly speaking, religion—is to cast off all one thinks ho pos¬ 
sesses, even life, and to get back to the idLimale state of being, 
the “Original Abode,” onc^e own fatlier or mother. This can be 
done by every one of us> for we are w^hat we nre becauae of it 
or him or her, and w ithout it or him or her we arc nothing. This 
IS to be called the last stage of simplification, since thin^ cannot 
be reduced to any simpler terms. The art of tea symbolizes sim- 
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plification^ first of a 11^ by an mconspicuoui^t solitary^ thatched hut 
ercclcdt perbapST under an old pine tree, as if the hut were pari 
of nature and not specially constructed by Iiuman bunds. Wlicti 
form i$ thus once for all aymbolized it allows itself to be artis¬ 
tically treated. It goes without saying that the principle of treat- 
menl is to bo in perfect conformity w^ith the origiind idea which 
prompted it, that is, the elimination of unnecessaries. 

Tea was known in Japan even before the Kaninkiira era 
(1185^1338), but its first wider propagation is generally as¬ 
cribed to Eisai (1141—1215)T the Zen. teacher, who brought tea 
seeds from China and had them cultivated in his friend's monas¬ 
tery grounds. 11 is said that his book on lea, together witJi some 
of the lea prepared from his plants, w^as presented to Minamoto 
Sanelomo (11Q2-1219) , the Shogun of the lime, who happened 
to l>e ill. Eisai thus came to be known as the fattier of lea cul¬ 
tivation in Japan^ lie thought that lea had some medicinal cjuali- 
ties and was good for a variety of diseases. Apparently he dici 
not teach how one conducts the tea ceremony, which lie must 
have obsen-ed while at the Zen monasteries in China, The tea 
ceremony is a way of entertaining visitors to the monastery; or 
sometimes a way of entertaining its own occupants among them- 
sedves. The Zen monk who brought the ritual to Japan was Dai-S 
the National Teacher^ (123&-130S), about half a century later 
than Eisat. After Dai-o came several monks who became masters 
57 ] of the art, and finally Ikkyu (1394-1481), ihe noted abbot of 
Dailokuji, taught the technique to one of Ids disciples, Shuko 
11422—1502), whose artistic genius developed it and succeeded 
in adapting it to Japanese taste. Shuko thus became the origU 
Uiitor of the art of lea and taught it to Ashikaga Vo<$himasa 
j Li35"90), Shogun of the lime, w'ho was a great patron of the 
arts. Later, J6“5 (1.504—55) and especially Hikyu further im¬ 
proved it and gave a finishing touch to wdiat la now known as 
cha no-yu, generally translated *^lea ceremony” or ‘4ea cull/' 
The original tea ceremony as practiced at Zen monasteries is 

* Hetumed from Chiail in 1^7+ 
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carried on independentlj^ of the aii now in vo^e among the gen- 
cral public. 

I have often thought of the arl of tea in comiecUon with Bud- 
dhiat life, which seems to partake so much of ihc characlerlsiica 
of the art- Tea keeps tlie mind fresh and vigilant, but it does not 
intoxicate. It has qualities naturally to be appreciated Ly scholars 
and monks. It is in the nature of tilings that tea came to be 
extensively used in the Buddhist monasteries and that its first 
introduction to Japan came through the monks. If tea sjanbolizes 
Buddhism, can we not say tliat wine stands for Christianilj? 
Wine is used extensively by the l-hristians* It is used in the 
church as the symbol of Christ s blood, whiclit according to ihe 
Christian tradition, was shed for sinful humanity. Probably for 
this reason tlie medieval monks kept wine-cellars in iJieir monas¬ 
teries. Tliey look jovial and happy, surrounding tbe cask and 
holding up the wine cups. Wine first excites and then inebriates. 
In many ways it contrasts with tea, and tliis contrast is also that 
between Buddhism and Christianity. 

We can see now^ that the arl of ten is most intimately con¬ 
nected with Zen not only in its practical development hut prin* 
cipally in the observance of the spirit that runs through die cere* 
mony itself. The spirit in terms of feeling consists of “harmony” 
Ifi’u), ^‘reverence” (A-ef), “purity” (jei)i and tranquillity 
ijaku). These four elements lire needed to bring die art to a suc¬ 
cessful endj they are all the essential constituents of a brotherly 
and orderly life, which is no other than the life of the Zen mon-^ 
astery. That the monks heJinved in perfect orderliness can be im 
ferred from the remark made by Tei Meido (Ch^eng Ming-tao in 
Chinese), a Confucian scholar of die Sung, who once visited a 
monastery called Jorinji (TingJin Ssu): “Here, indeed, we wit¬ 
ness the classical form of ritualism as it was practiced in the an¬ 
cient three dynasties.” The ancient three dynasties are the ideal 
days dreamed of by every Chinese scholar-stalcsmann when a 
most desirable state of things prevailed and people enjoyed all 
the happiness ibal could be expected of a good goverrunent* tlvcn 
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now, the Zen monks are well trained individtially and collec' 
lively in conducting ceremonies. The Ogasawara school of eti¬ 
quette is thought to have its origin in the “Monastery Regula¬ 
tions” compiled by Hyakujo* and known as flyahijo Shingle 
While Zen teaching consists in grasping the spirit by transcend¬ 
ing form, it unfailingly reminds us of the fact that the ^vorld in 
which we live is a world of particular forms and that the spirit 
expresses itself only by means of form. Zen is, therefore, at once 
antinomian and disciplinarian. 


2 

THE cuARACTElt for “harmony” also reads “gentleness of 
spirit” (yoworogi), and to my mind “genUeness of spirit" seems 
to describe belter the spirit governing the whole procedure of the 
art of tea. Harmony refers more to form, while gentleness is sug¬ 
gestive of an inward feeling. The general atmosphere of the tea¬ 
room tends to create this kind of gentleness all around—gentle¬ 
ness of touch, gentleness of odor, gentleness of light, and gentle¬ 
ness of sound. You take up a teacup, handmade and irregularly 
shaped, the glaze probably not uniformly overlaid, but in spite of 
this primitivoncss the little utensil has a peculiar charm of gentle¬ 
ness, quietness, and unobtrusiveness. The incense burning is 
never strong and stimulating, but gentle and pervading. The 
windows and screens are another source of a gentle prevailing 
charm, for the light admitted into the room is always soft and 
restful and conducive to a meditative mood. The breeze passing 
through the needles of the old pine tree harmoniously blends 
with the sizzling of the iron kettle ov-er the fire. Tlie entire envi¬ 
ronment thus reflects the personality of the one who has 
created it. 

“What is most valuable is gentleness of spirit; what is most 
essential is not to contradict others’—these are the first words of 

* Pai-cliuta Mtti-liai (720-814), a areat Zcd muter of ihe T'ang dyntety. 
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the so-called “Constituiion of Seventeen Articlest” compiled by 
Prince Shotoku in 604.* It is a kind of moral and spiritual ad¬ 
monition given by the Prince Regent to bis subjects. But it is 
significant that such an admonition, whatever its political bear¬ 
ings, should begin by placing unusual emphasis on gentleness of 
spirit. In fact, this is liic first precept given to the Japanese con¬ 
sciousness to which the people have responded with varying de¬ 
grees of success during centuries of civilization. Although Japan 
has lately come to be known as a warlike nation, this concept is 
erroneous with respect to the people, whose consciousness of 
llieir own character is that ilicy are, on the whole, of gentle na¬ 
ture. And there is good reason to presume this, for the physical 
atmosphere envelopLig the whole island of Japan is characterized 
by a general mildness, not only climatically but meteorologically. 
This is mostly due to the presence of much moisture in the air. 
The mountains, villages, woods, etc., enwrapped in a somewhat 
vaporous atmosphere, have a soft appearance; flowers are not as 
a rule too richly colored, but somewhat subdued and delicate; 
while the spring foliage is vividly fresh. Sensitive minds brought 
up in an environment like tliis cannot fail to imbibe much of it, 
and with it gentleness of spirit. We are, however, apt to deviate 
from this basic virtue of the Japanese character as »ve come in 
contact with various difficulties, social, political, economic, and 
cultural. We have to guard ourselves against such subversive in¬ 
fluences, and Zen has come to help us in this. 

When Dogen (1200*1253) came back from China ofter some 
yearn of study of Zen there, he was asked what he had learned. 
He said, ‘‘Not much except soft-heartedness (nyonon^/iin).'’ 
“Sofl'hcarledness** is ^*tcnder-niindedness and in this case means 
“gentleness of spirit." Generally we arc too egotistic, loo full of 
hard, resisting spirit. We are individualistic, unable to accept 
things as they are or as they come to us. Resistance means fric¬ 
tion, friction is the source of all trouble. When there is no self, 
the heart is soft and offers no resistance to outside influence. 

* CL p. 305 and B. 17. 
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This does not necessarily mean the absence cf all sensitivities 
or emotionalities. Tliey arc controlled in the totality of a spiritual 
outlook on life. And in this aspect I am sure that Christians and 
BuddhisU alike know how to follow Dogen in the appreciation of 
the significanee of selflessness or “solt'heartedness.” In llie art 
of tea the “gentleness of spirit" is spoken of in the same spirit 
enjoined by Prince Sholoku, Indeed, "gentleness of spirit" or 
“soft-heartedness" is the foundation of our life on earth. If die 
art of tea purports to establish a Buddhu-land in its small group, 
it has to start with gentleness of spirit. To illustrate this point 
further, let us quote the Zen Master Takuan (I573-I&i5). 


TAKUAN os THE ART OF TEA (CHA-NO-YU) 


THE PRINCIPLE of cfin-ao-yu is the spirit of harmonious 
blending of Heaven and Earth and provides the means for es¬ 
tablishing universal peace. People of the present time have 
turned it into a mere occasion for meeting friends, talking of 
worldly affairs, and indulging in palatable food and drink; be¬ 
sides, they are proud of their elegantly furnished tearooms, 
where, surrounded by rare objects of art, they would serve tea in 
a most accomplished manner, and deride those who are not so 
skillful as themselves. This is, however, far from being the origi- 
Hfil intenLiDn of chu-no-yn. 

U 3 cofi^truct -3 Topm in g, b-flinboo grovc' or uii- 

der trees, arrange streams and rocks and plant trees and hushes, 
while [inside the room] let us pile up charcoal, set a kettle, ar¬ 
range flowers, and arrange in order the necessary tea utensils. 
And let all this be carried out in accordance wiUi the idea that in 
this room we can enjoy the slreaina and rocks as we do the rivem 
and mountains in Nature, and appreciate tlie various moods end 
sentiments suggested by tlie snow, the moon, and the trees and 
flowers, as they go through the transfonaalien of seasons, ap- 
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peering and disappearing, blooming and withcridg. As visitors 
are greeted here with due reverence^ we lislen quietly to the 
boiling water ixi the ketlle, wbieb sounds like a breeze passing 
tlirougii the pine needles, and become oblivious of all worldly 
woes and worries: we then pour out a dipperful of waicr from 
the kettle« reminding us of the mountaio stream^ and thereby our 
mental dust is w^iped off. This is truly a w^orld of reduses+ saints 
on earth. 

The principle of propriety is reverenceT ivbich in practical life 
functions as harmonious relationship. This is the statement made 
by Confucius when he defines the use of propriety, and is also 
tlie mental attitude one should cultivate as cha-no-yu. For in¬ 
stance, when a man is associated wdth persons of high social 
rank his conduct is simple and natural, and tlicre is no cringing 
self-deprecation on his part. When he sits in the company of peo¬ 
ple socially below^ him he retains a respectful altitude toward 
tiiem, being entirely free from the feeling of self-importance. This 
is due to the presence of something pervading the entire tearoom, 
which results in the harmonious relationship of all who come 
here. However long the associationt there is always the persist¬ 
ing sense of revereuce. Tlic spirit of die smiling Ka&yapa and 
the nodding Tseng-tzu must he said to be moving here; this 
spiri t, in words, is the mysterious Such ness that is beyo nd all 
comprehension. 

For tJiis reason, the principle animating the tearoom, from its 
first construction down to the choice of tlie lea utensils, the tech¬ 
nique of service, the cooking of food, wearing apparel, etc*, is to 
be sought in the avoidance of eomplicaled ritual and mere osten¬ 
tation* Tlie implements may he old, but the mind can be invig- 
oratcil therewi ill so that it is ever fresh and ready to respond to 
the changing seasons and the varying views resulting tlierefrom; 
it never curries favor, it is never eovelous, never inclined to mc- 
Iravagance, but always %vatchful and considerate for others. The 
owner of such a mind is naturally gcntle-maniiered and always 
sincere—this is ch^-UQ-yu- 
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The way of cha-^na-yu, therefore, la to appreciate the spirit 
of a naturally harmonioiis blending of Heaven and Earth, to see 
the pervading presence of the five elements f it'd-Ajifig) by one’s 
fireside, where the mountains, rivers, rocka, and trees are 
found as they are in Nature, to draw the refreshing water from 
the well of Nature, to taste with one’s own mouth the flavor sup¬ 
plied by Nature, How grand this enjoyment of the harmonious 
blending of Heaven and Earth! 

[Hirt ends Tekuan] 


Had the art of tea and Zen something to contribute to the pres¬ 
ence of a certain democratic spirit in the social life of Japan? 
In spite of the strict social hierarchy cstahiished during her feu¬ 
dal days, the idea of equality and fraternity persists among the 
people. In tlie tearoom, ten feet square, guests of various social 
grades are entertained with no discrimination; for, once therein, 
the commoner’s knees touch those of tlie nobleman, and they talk 
with due reverence to each other on subjects in which they both 
are interested. Jn Zen, of course, no earttily distinctions are al- 
low'ed, and its monks have free approach to all classes of society 
and are at home with them all It is, indeed, deeply ingrained in 
human nature that it aspires once in a while to throw off all the 
restraints society has artificially put on us and to have free and 
natural and heart-to-heart intercourse with fellow beings, in- 
eluding the aniinals, plants, and inanimate objects so called. We, 
therefore, always welcome every opportunity for this kind of 
liheralion. No doubt this is what Takuan means when he refere 
to “the harmonious blending of heaven and earth,” where all an¬ 
gels join in the chorus. 

“Reverence” is fundamentally and originally a religious feel¬ 
ing—feeling for a being supposed to he higher than ourselves 
w'ho are, after all, poor human mortals, The feeling is later trans- 
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ferred to social relationships and then degenerates into mere 
formalism. In modern days of democracy ao called^ everybody is 
just as good ss everybody elsep at least frorti the social point of 
view, and tlicrc is nobody specially deserving reverence. But 
when the feeling is analyzed back to its original sense, it is a 
refleetioji on oiie% own unwoTtliiness* that is» the realization of 
One^g limilations, physical and intelleetnal, moral and spirituah 
Tliis realization evokes in us the desire for transcending our¬ 
selves anri aUo for coming into touch witJi a being who stands to 
us in every possible form of opposition. The desire frequently di- 
recE 3 our spiritual movements toward an objeet outside us; but 
when it is directed witliiu ourselves, it becomes self-abnegation 
and a feeling of sin» Tlicse are all negative virtues* while posi¬ 
tively they lead us to reverence+ the wish not to slight others. 
We arc beings full of con trad ictiQiis: in one respect we feel iJiat 
w^e are just as good as anybody eke^ hut at the same time we 
have an innate suspicion that everybody eke is better ilian our- 
5 elv«~a kind of inferiority complex. 

There is a Bodhisattva in Mahay an a Buddliism * known as 
Sadaparibhuta (Jofukyo Bosatsu)* “one who never slights 
others.” Perhaps when we are quite sincere with ourselves— 
that is, when we are all alone with ourselves in the innermost 
chamber of otir being—there b a feeling there w Inch makes us 
move toward others with a ^nse of huniLltailon. Whatever tJiia 
may be, there is a deeply religious attitude of mind in reverence. 
Zen may burn all the holy statues in llic temple to warm itself on 
a cold wintry night; Zen may destroy all tlie literature containing 
its precious legacies in order to save its very existence as the 
truth shorn of all its external trappings^ however glamorous they 
appear to outsiders; but it never forgets to worship a storm- 
broken and mud-soiled humble blade of grass; it never neglects 
to offer all the wild ffow^ers of the field, just as they are, to all 
the Buddtms in the three thousand chiliacosras, Zen knows how 
to revere because it knows how to slights W'hat is needed In Zen 

* Th€ Sadiharmapu^4inlka SSiSra, tr, fL Kohh P- 356l 
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as in Anylhing else ia sincerity of heart, and not mere coriceptu- 
alism. 

ToyotDRii Hideynshi was the great patron of the art of tea in 
his day and an admirer of Sen no Rikyu (1521-91), who was 
virtually the founder of the art. Although he ivas always after 
something sensational, grandiose, and ostentatious, lie seems to 
have understood finally something of tlie spirit of the art as ad¬ 
vocated hy Rikyu and his followers. W’hen he gave this verse to 
Rikyu at one of the latterV “tea parties”: 

fFhen tea is made with mater drawn from the depths of 
Mind 

tTkose ho/font £j beyond measure^ 

(f'e really have lefiat is catted cha-no^yu. 

Hideyoshi was a crude and cruel despot in many ways, but in 
his liking for the art of tea we ore inclined to find something gen¬ 
uine beyond just “using" the art for his political puqwses. His 
verse touclies the spirit of reverence when he can refer to the 
water deeply drawn from llie well of tlie mind, 

Rikyu teaches that “the art of cha-na-yu consists in nothing 
else but in boiling water, making tea, and sipping it ” This is 
simple enough as far as it goes. Human life, we can say, consists 
in being bom. eating and drinking, working and sleeping, marry¬ 
ing and giving birth to children, and finaUy in passing away— 
whither, no one knows. Nothing seems to he simpler tlmn li^^ng 
this life, when it is so stated. But how many of us are there who 
con live this kind of malter of-fact or raUier God-intoaicnted life, 
cherishing no desires, leaving no regrets, but absolutely trustful 
of God? While living we think of death; while dying we long for 
life; while one thing is being accomplished, so many other tilings, 
not necessarily cognate and usually irrelevant, crowd into our 
brains, and divert and dissipate the energy which is to be con¬ 
centrated on the matter in hand. TXTien water is poured into the 
bowi, it is not the water alone that ts poured into it—a variety 
of things go into it, good and bad, pure and impure, things about 
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M'hich one has to blush, tilings which can neii'er be poured out 
anywhere except into one’s own deep unconscious. The tea water 
when analyzed contains all the filth disturbing and contaminat¬ 
ing the stream of our consciousness. An art is perfected only 
ivhen it ceases to be art: when there is the perfection of artlcss- 
ncss, when the ituiermost sincerity of our being asserts itself, 
and this is the mcaniiig of reverence in the art of tea. Reverence 
is, Uicrefore, sincerity or simplicity of heart, 

“Purity,” estimated as constituting the spirit of the art of lea, 
may be said to be the contribution of Japanese mentality. Purity 
is cleanliness or sometimes orderliness, which is observable in 
evcrytlilng everywhere concerned with the art. Fresh water is 
liberally used in the garden, called roji t courtyard >; in case nat¬ 
ural running w'aler is not available, there is a stone basin 
filled witli w'ater as one approaches the tearoom, which is nat¬ 
urally kept clean and free from dust and dirt. 

Purity in the art of tea may remind us of the Taoistic teaching 
of Purity, Tliere is something common to both, for the object of 
discipline in both is to free one’s mind from the defilements of 
the senses. 

A teamastcr says: *‘The spirit of cka-ao-yu is to cleanse llie 
six senses from contamination. By seeing the halcemono in the 
lolonoma (alcove) and the Jlowcr in the vase, one’s sense of 
smell is cleansed; by listening to the boiling of water in tlic iron 
kettle and to the dripping of water from the bamboo pipe, one s 
ears arc cleansed; by lasting lea one’s mouth is cleansed; and 
by handling ilic tea utensils one’s sense of touch is dennsed. 
When thus all the sense organs are cleansed, the mind itself is 
cleansed of defilements. The art of tea is after all a spiritual dis- 
eipline, and my aspiration for every hour of the day is not to de¬ 
part from the spirit of the lea, which is by no means a matter of 
mere entcrtainmetiL” * 

0 By Nakano Kamma Sn the ffasnA arc. lileraily fflwna "hid^ 

under thi- leaven,” that is. "«a be unoiicnlaliouft in praciiciDB a life of 

or "nvl lo br 'as ihr hypocntes (who] iovr «o pray .tnading ui tJio 
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In one of Rikyu's poems we heve this: 

JFhite the rofi is meant to be a passageway 
Altogether o»/fKfe this earthly life. 

Haw is it that people only contrive 
To besprinkle it tvith dust of mind? 

Here 09 in the following poetna he refers to his own state of 
mind while looking out quietly from his tearoom: 

The court is left eoi^ered 
If'ith the fallen leaves 
Of the pine tree; 

No dust is stirred. 

And calm is my mind! 

The moonlight 
Far tip in the sky. 

Looking through the eaves. 

Shines on a mind 
Undisturbed with remorje. 

h ist indeed, a mind pure, serene, and free from disturbing 
emotions that can on joy tlie aloneness of the Absolute: 

The snow-covered mountain path 
Winding through the rocks 
Has come to Us endi 
Here stands a hut. 

The master is all alonei 
No visitors he has. 

Nor are any expected- 

HTBazDEUn Kivd » |J|« ooTiirr> qE Ihr (Mitt. 6:5), Ti cantsiM wile 

Mjrinei siven br VswJinJdtD Jochu, s RxIuk Zrn pbi]Dio|>hcr, to fall dtKipIo, 
T^iro Mit«z«enioa, bolb oE whom lived on tbe feudal citote of Lord Nsfae! 
sbims. (t cwulitt of elevci) Eawkleo, compiled between 1710 uu) 1716, Tbs 
book w sIm ksdwii as ibe “NabefhLma Rongo” iq tiaiiaUen of the Con- 
fucjtn Afiidtcls 
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In a book called ^anba-roku^ which is one of tlic mo«l im* 
portant, almost sacred, textbooks ol the art of tea, we have the 
following passage, showing that the ideal of tlie art is to realize 
a Buddha-lood of Purity on earth, however small in scale, and to 
sec an ideal community gathered here, however temporary the 
galliering and however few its members: 

“The spirit of wabi is to give an expression to the Bnddha- 
knd of Purity altogether free from defilements, and, therefore, 
in this T&ji (courtyard) and in this thatched hut there ought not 
to be a speck of dust of any kind^ both master and visitors are 
expected to be on terms of absolute sincerity; no ordinary meos- 
ures of proportion or etiquette Or conventionalism are to be fol¬ 
lowed. A fire is made, water is boiled, and tea is served: this is 
all that is needed here, no other worldly considerations are to in¬ 
trude. For what we want here is to give full expression to the 
Buddha-mind. When ceremony, etiquette, and other such things 
are insisted on, worldly considerations of various kinds creep in, 
and master and visitors alike feel inclined to find fault with each 
other, h becomes thus more and more dilhcult to find such ones 
as fuUy comprehend the meaning of the art. If we were to have 
Jofihu * for master and Bodhidhartna, the first Zen patriarch, for 
a guest, and Rikyu and myself picked up the dust in the ro/Y, 
would not such a gathering be a happy one indeed? 

We see how thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Zen is tliis 
statement of one of the chief disciples of Rikyu. 

The next section will he devoted to the elucidation of sabi or 
wabi, the concept constituting the fourth principle of the art of 
tea, “tranquillity.” In fact, this is the most essential factor in the 
tea art, and without it there can he no cka-noyit whatever, ft 
U in this connection, indeed, that Zen enlere deeply into the art 
of tea. 

“An dd Oiiiiw* 7 ^ mimer reputed for his uring, “Hot* i eup of let" 
See my jRiToiuctlm la Zrit BmlJ/iiirti, p. BO. uid sl»o pp. iVf. of the present 
book. 
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I HAVE used ihe term “iriinquillily” for the fourth element 
making up the spirit of the art of tea, hut it may not be 3 good 
term for all that is implied in the Chinese character cAt", or jaku 
in Japanese, Jakit is sahi. but sabi contains much more than 
“tranquiliily,” Its Sanskrit equivalent, santa or saiUi^ it is true, 
means “tranquillity,” “peace,” “serenity,” and jaku has been 
frequently used in Buddhist literature to denote “dcatli” or 
“ninona.” But as the term is used in the tea, its implication is 
“poverty,” “simplification,” “aloneness,” and Jiere tabt be¬ 
comes synonymous with u'abi. To appreciate poverty, to accept 
whatever is given, a tranquil, passive mind is needed, but in 
both sabi and teabi there is a suggestion of objectivity. Just to he 
tranquil or passive is not iaU nor is it icaAt. There is always 
something objective that evokes in one a mood to be called wabi. 
And wabi is not merely a psychological reaction to a certain pat¬ 
tern ol environment. There la an active principle of aestheticism 
in it; when th» is lacking poverty becomes indigence, alone¬ 
ness Incomes ostracism or missmliropy or inhuman unsociabil¬ 
ity. rahior sabi, therefore, may be defined as an active aesthel- 
icaJ appreciation of poverty; when it is used as a conslitueni of 
the tea, It IS the creating or remodeling of an environment in 
such a way as to awaken tlie feeling of rcohi or saLL Nowadays, 
as these terms are used, we may say that sabi applies more to 
tlic individual objects and environment generally, and wabi to 
tile living of a life ordinarily associated with poverty or insuffi¬ 
ciency or imperfection. Sabi is thus more objective, whereas 
wabi is more suhjcctwe and personal. We speak of a wabbzumai, 

‘ the wabi way of living,” but when a vessel such as a tea caddy 
or a bow-I or a flower vase comes in for appraisal, it U often char¬ 
acterized as having a “jaif taste,” or haa-mi. Kan and sabi are 
synonymous, while mi is “taste." The tea utensils are, as far as I 
know, never qualified as being of “wabi taste.” 
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Of ihe following two verges ihc firsl is considered expressive of 
ihe idea of wabi, while the second gives the idea of sabi: 

Among the weeds growing along ttie wall 
The crickets arc hidings as if forsaken. 

From the garden wei with mtamnal showers. 

The yomogi herbs in the garden 
Are beginning io wither from below; 

Autumn is deepening^ 

Its colors are fading; 

Not knoiaing why, my heart Is fiUed with 
melancholy* 

The idea of sabi is said to come primarily from renga masters, 
who show great aeslhelio appreciation for things suggestive of 
age. desiccation, numbness, chilliness, obscurity—all of which 
are negative feelings opposed to warmth, the spring, expansive^ 
ness, transparency, etc. They are, in fact, feelings growing out of 
poverty snd deficiency i but they have also a eerlain (juality iMid- 
ing themselves to highly cultivated aesthetic ecstasy. The teamen 
will say that this is '‘objectively negated but subjectively af¬ 
firmed,” whereby external emptiness is filled with inner richness. 
In some ways, tvabi is sati and sabi is u/abii they are inter- 
chnngeahle teniis- 

Shako (d. 1502), a disciple of Jkkyii (1394—14B1) and lea- 
master to Ashikaga Yoshimasa (1435-90), used to teach his pu¬ 
pils about the spirit of the lea with lliis story. A Chinese poet 
happened to compose this couplet: 

!n the ufoods over there deeply buried in snoU', 

Last Right a few bruRches of the plum tree burst out in 
bloom. 

He showed it to his friend, who suggested that he alter “a few 
branches” into “one braneh.” The author followed the friend's 
advice, praising him as his “teacher of one character, A solitary 
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branch of thft plum tree in bloom among ihc snow-covered ^voods 
—^Iierc is the idea of wabi. 

On another occasion, Sliuko 19 reported to have said; “It is 
good 10 see a fine steed tied in the slra^v-roofcd shed. This being 
90, it also is specially fine to find a rare obiccl of art In an ordi¬ 
narily furnished room,” This reminds one of the Zen phrase, “To 
fill a monk^s (altered robe with a eool refreshing breeze," Out¬ 
wardly there is not a sign of diglinclion, appearances all go 
against the contents, which are in every way priceless. A life of 
wait can then be defined: an inexpressible quiet joy deeply hid¬ 
den beneath sheer poverty; and it is the an of tea tlial tries to 
express tliis idea artistically. 

But if there is anything betraying a trace of insincerity, tlie 
whole thing is utterly ruined. The priceless contents must he 
there most genuinely, they must he there as if they were never 
there, they must he rather accidentally discovered. In the begin¬ 
ning tliere is no suspicion of the presence of anything extraordi- 
naip', yet something attracts—a closer approach, 0 tentative ex- 
amination, and, behold, a mine of solid gold glitters from among 
the unexpiected. But the gold itself remains ever the same, dis¬ 
covered or not, it retains its reality, that is, its sincerity to itself, 
regardless of aceidenta, Wabi means to he true to itself. A master 
lives quietly in his unpretentious hut, a friend cornea in unex¬ 
pectedly, tea is served, a fresh spray of (lowers is arranged, and 
the visitor enjoys a peaceful afternoon charmed with his con¬ 
versation and entertainment. Is this not the lea rite in its reality? 

Parenthetically, some may ask: “In these modern limes how 
many of us are situated like the leamasler? It is nonsense to 
talk about leisurely entertainment. Let us have bread first, and 
fewer working hours." Yes, it is true that we have to eat bread in 
the sweat of our face and to work a number of hours as the slave 
of machinery. Our creative impulses have Ums been miserably 
downtrodden. It is not, however, just for this reason, I believe, 
that we moderns have lost the taste for Icisureliness, that wc find 
no room in our worrying hearts for enjoying life in any other 
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way >Vmn running after excilcmeiil for «cileincnt’s soke. The 
question is: Hovi* have we come to give ourselves up to such a 
life as to try to keep the inner worries only temporarily sup¬ 
pressed? How is it that we no longer reflect on life more deeply, 
more seriously, so that we con have a realization of its inmost 
meaning? When this question is settled, let us if necessary negate 
the entire machinery of modem life and start anew, I hope our 
destination is not the continual enslaving of ourselves to material 
wants and comforts. 

Another teamaster writes; “From Aroaterasii Omlkami starts 
the spirit of wahL Being the great ruler oi tins country, he 
was free to erect the finest palaces, inlaid with gold and silver 
and precious stones, and nobody would dare to Sjjeak ill of him, 
and yet he dwelt in a reed-thatched house and ate unpolished rice. 
In every possible way, besides, he was seH-siifljcient, modest, and 
ever-striving. He was truly a most excellent teamaster, living a 
life of wabi" 

It is interesting to sec that this writer regards Amaterasu 
droikami as the representative teaman, who lived a life of arahi. 
This, however, shows that the tea is the aesthetic appreciation of 
primitive simplicity^ in Other words, that the tea is an aesthetic 
cxjircssion of the longing which most of us seem to feel in the 
depths of our hearts to go as far back to Nature as our human 
existence will permit and to be at one with her. 

Through these statements, the concept of leoH is, I think, be¬ 
coming clcareri Vt'e can say that, in a way, with Sotan, a grand¬ 
son of Rikyu, real wabi life starts. He explains that K’abi is the 
essence of the lea, corresponding to tlie moral life of Uie Bud¬ 
dhists; 

“It is a great mistake, indeed, to make an ostentatious show 
of woht while inwardly nothing is consonant with it. Such people 
construct a tearoom as far as appearances go with all that is 

’ The Omikuni is wsUy tiw »iin goddeis in Jspsn»e mjlheJow. bm ibi 
writer *«m3 la andcrttind her lo bn i uiJa daily and. acachwnwlicahy, 

MTclutta her wiili the aft of iciu 
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nefided for usubt; much gold aad silver ia wasted on the work; 
rare objects of art are purchased with the money realized by the 
sale of ihek farms—and this just to make a display before vis¬ 
itors. They Uiink a life of tvahi is here. But far from it. tFabi 
means iosufficiency of things, inability to fulfill every desire one 
may cherish, goaerally a life of poverty and dejection. To halt 
despondently in one’s course of life because of his inability to 
push himself forward—diis is nnbi. But he does not brood over 
the situation. He has learned to he sclf-suificienl with insuffi¬ 
ciency of things. He does not seek beyond his means. He has 
ceased to be cognizant of the fact that he is in tight circum¬ 
stances. If, however, he should still abide with the idea of tJie 
poverty, insufficiency, or general wretchedness of his condition, 
he would no more he a man of uabi but n poverty-stricken per¬ 
son. Those who really know what u/,bi is are free from greed, 
violence, anger, indolence, uneasiness, and folly. Thus wabi cor- 
responds to the Pdramita of .Morality as observed by the Bud- 

In wabi, aestliciiclsm is fused with morality or spirituality, 
and it is for tliis reason that the leamaslcm declare the tea to bJ 
life itself and not merely a thing lor pleasure, however refined 
this may be. Zen is thus directly connected with the lea; indeed, 
most ancient teamaslera studied Zen in real earnest and applied 
their attainment in Zen to the art of their profession. 

Religion can sometimes be defined as a way of escape from 
the humdrum of this worldly life. Scholars may object to this, 
saying that religion aspires not to escape but to transcend life 
in order to reach the Absolute or the Infinite. But, practically 
stated. It IS an escape where one finds a little time to breathe 
and recuperate. Zen as a spiritual discipline does this, too. but 
as a IS too transcejidenul, as it were, too inaccessible for ordi¬ 
nary minds, the tcamasters who have sludied Zen have devised 
the way to put their uiidersianding into practice in the form of 

tJie art of tea. Probably in this, to a great cvlent, their aesthetic 
aapiriitions asserted themselves. 
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Wlien wabi is explained as abovfi^ readers may think that it 
is more or less a negative quality, and that Its enjoyment is 
meant for people who have been a failure in life* This is true in 
some sense, perhaps, Bui how many of us are really so healthy 
as not to need medicine or a tonic of one kind or another at some 
time in their live^? And then every one of us is destined to pass 
aw'ay- Modem psychology gives us many eases of active business¬ 
men, strong physically and mentally, who will suddenly collapse 
when they retire. Why? Because they have not learned to keep 
their energy tn reserve; tliat is to say^ they have never become 
aware of a plan to retreat while still working. The Japanese 
fighting man in those old days of slrife and unreBl, when he was 
most strenuously engaged in the business of war, realized that 
he could not go on always with nerves at the highest pitch of 
vigilance and diet he ought lo have a way of escape sometime 
and somewhere. The tea must have given him exactly tliis. He 
rctrcaled for a while into a quiet corner of his LbiconsciouSt 
symbolized by the tearoom no more than ten feet square. And 
when he came out of it), not only did he feel refreshed m mind 
and bodyt but very likely his memory was renewed of things of 
more permanent value than mere fighting* 

Thus we sec that ‘TranquiUily,” which is the fourth and chief 
factor making up the spirit of the tea, uUimately means b kind of 
aesthetic contemplation of poverty in the Eckhartian sense, which 
the teamen call ti-nbi or jcrfri according to the objects to which 
they apply the term.^ 


*ln Part 11^ 1 lourh on ihc same fluUjccts, but Irom a somewhat liJflc-i^ent 
Approach.- It ifl asj clibo'ri-tloa ot i ^vco ui 1954 to i Rroup of tbc (cfi- 

cign raidenta of Vokohoma* h will btlp. J hope, mike clwer the poinUi I 
hftTr trpAled of in Part J- 
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wo Zen-men were di^ussuig Zen. Onet rvainecl Chokei 



X (Ch^ang-ch’ing 85S—932)| said, *^Evcti a fully en¬ 

lightened arhal may be proclaimed to he still harboring aomething 
of die three poisonous passions/ but as to the Buddha^ he never 
makes an equivocal statements Whatever be asserts is absolute 
truth. What do you say to this?” 

Hofuku (Pao-fu Ts^ung-chflUj d. 928) asked^ “What then is 
the Buddha's statement?” 

Chokei said, “The deaf cannot hear it.” 

This ivas eriticlzed by Hofuku: ”You are coming down onto a 
secondary level.” 

“What then is the Buddha's statement according to your jiidg- 
ment?” 

”Have a cup of tea, 0 my brother'monk.” ^ 

Tea-drinking is quite an imiocent deed, and we practice it in 
our everyday Ufe, especially in the Eostt but when k is taken up 
by the Zen-nien it turns out to be a momentous event that leads 
directly up to Buddhahood and its absolute truth. Ordinary- 
minded people may well wonder how such a transformation could 
lake place even by subtle verbal tricks of the Zen masters. But 
the fact is that their world is not the same a$ the one in which 
ordinary-minded I sense-bound people live. This does not mean 

* Creed, initeT, and fD%. 

*DcntSr^ku (■‘Tnafimiflfiinn ol ih.t faic. 19, under “HoTulcu-" The 

boot baa acicr Lml tiaasLatod into other 
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lhat a tree is not a tree in one world and is n tree in the other 
world, though there is something almost like this in the Zen 
world. For in the latter w'hat is is at once what is and what is not. 
The mountairt confronting us, you and me, is a mountain and 
not a mountaini the pen I hold in my hand is a pen and not a 
pen. The Zen-man sees things from this point of view. To him, 
therefore, the tea-drinking is not Just drinking tea; it comes di¬ 
rectly from and goes deeply down into llie roots of existence. 
According to Eckhart, “A flea, as it is in God, ranks above the 
highest angel in himself. Thus, in Cod all things are equal and 
are Cod himself.” * 


When Shozan (Sung-shan) the Zen teacher and Ho (P’ang Chii- 
shih) the Zen layman, bolii of the eighth century (T’ang dy¬ 
nasty ), were enjoying tea. Ho raised the tnJtuju * and said, “Each 
one of us has his, and why cannot he say something about it?” 

Shozan said, "it is just because each one of us has his that he 
is unable to say aomelhing about it,” 

Ho retorted, How is it then that you seem to be able to say 
something about it?” 

Shozan protested. One cannot remain without saying some¬ 
thing.” 

Ho said, “There you aret” 

To these two Zen-men, too, the takusu was not just a takusit, 
it had a far deeper signilicalioa than the one we, the ordinary- 
minded, usually attach to it. 

It is for this reason, briefly, that the Japanese make so much 
of tea-drinking, os if it were something mysteriously touching the 
very foimdalion of reality. In all likelihood it ia not “as if" hut 
the thing itself, and from the art of tea we have an insight into 
the spirit of Oriental culture. 

filler Eck/uirt, ed, Pfelfler, Srtmnu 96. ji. JIl. 

*SfliwiitiBe like a lauMF, bui mtAa of irood wiik i JitM. Tho itorv b f™ 
the Denidrckti^ fuc. B* 
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THE TEA-DE[^iCT?fC that it kng^vri Qt ctta-np-yu in lapane^^ 
and 03 c^reinony'**^ or ^^tta tuk’^ in the West is not just drink¬ 
ing tea^ but involves all the activities leading to it, all the uten¬ 
sils used in it, the entire atmosphere surrounding the procedure, 
and, last of all, what is really the most important plvasCir the 
frame of mind or spirit which myslerioosly grow-s out of llie 
combination of all these factors* 

The tea-drinkingt thereforet is not Just drinking tea, but it is 
the art of cu hi voting what might be called '^^paychospheTe/’ ^ or 
the psychic oimqsphere, or the inner field of consciousness. We 
may oay that it la generated within oneself^ w^hile sitting in n 
small semi-dark room with a low ceilings, irregularly constructed, 
from handling the tea bowl^ w^hich is crudely formed but eloquent 
with llic personality of the niaker^ and from listening to the sound 
of boiling water in the iron kettle over a charcoal fire. Let lime 
pass for a while, and as one feek more composed, one begins to 
notice another kind of sound coming from outside the windows. 
It is die water dripping from a bamboo trough that conducts it 
from somewiiere on the mountainside. The dripping is neither 
scanty nor excess]ve^ it b just enough to lead the mind to a 
slate of tranquil passivity. But the mind is really active to the 
extent that tt can fully appreciate the synthetic effect of things 
surrounding the tearoom outside as w'ell as in« 

What constitutes the frame of mind or ""psychospbere’- thus 
generated here is the realtsation of the spirit of poverty devoid 
of aU fornis of dichotomy: subject and object, good and eviS, 
right and WTong, honor and disgrace, body and soul, g^iu 
loss, and so on. Kyogen Sliikan [Hsiang-yen Cbih-hsien), b Zcii 

^ Tihiit U la itia fttfiiGlure cr pBiiem oE cdtuciotiBUre!# int-0 wtdch aJt 
pAychk activiti^ fnlk puruiking of tho general at tCkutl quality of 

ihe Btfucture itsfli It cofraimtidi ID what i* biown id Quddkiftt pflychology 
i> €iU^cara r'mentsJ or eofijclou^new 1 q Oaid™, at id 

or tbdtii A>%ai m JdpftdM) or kimply ching (.ky$). 
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master of the late T’ang dynasty, gives his idea of poverty {kia 
in Japanese, pVn in Chinese) in the foDowing stanza: 

last year*s poverty teas not yet pef/ee(; 

This yearns poverty is absolute. 

la hut year's poverty there mas room for the head of a gimlet; 
This years poverty futs lei the gimlet itself disappear* 

The poverty that permits no room for anything, even for the 
point of a needle, is what is known in tlie philosophy of Pray 
ndpSramild {kanayo, pan-jo) as “Emptiness” (iunyala, ku, 
knng), and the principle of the tea ceremony is based on it, for 
sabi or u/abi^ is no other than the aesthetic appreciation of at- 
solute poverty. 


3 

IN PASSING, it is of interest to note in this connection that 
Meistcr EckJiarCa notion of poverty (armut) exactly coincides 
with Kyogen's cited just above. In one of his sermons Eckhart 
refers to one who la “godly poor, for God can find no place in 
him to work in,” “This man is objecl-free in time and in eter* 
nity, . , . There are two objects: one is otliemess, the other is 
a man’s own proper self.”* This kind of man who is free of oh- 
jects, that is, free of the dichotomy of subject and object, is an 
“abodeless man” living in Emptiness. “Trne poverty of spirit 
requires that man shall be emptied of God and all his works, so 
that if Cod wants to act in the soul, he himself must be the place 
in which he 

ft is out of this absolute poverty cherished by Mcister Eckhart 
that we also have the philosophy of tea. It is. indeed, out of the 

*Dcni^roki$, fttlt 11, 

•bove. pp. 284 ^ « ,he Iw, imperuuu 

•Tr. Evoat. f, pp. 122-23, 

* Tr. Blakocy, p, 230. 
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Emptin^ where there is no place not only for God^s 

creatures bui for God himself—because the Emptiness U God 
and God is the Emplinesa—in other words, out of nowhereness 
and no-time-nesst dial Joshu,*® Hofuku, Hoj and the other masters 
of Zen sip their cup of tea. The philosophy of lea is thus the 
philosophy of poverty^ of sunyat^, or Emptiness, WTien this is 
understood, we know where the Japanese enjoyment and appre¬ 
ciation of tlie tea originates. 


4 

IN THIS respect the ancient Japanese poem by Fujiwara Sa- 
daiye, w'hich is often quoted by the teamen as their molto^ is 
significant: 

/ hah aroundj 
No floweret no maple havest 
This fishing ttCfoge, 

This auinnmal eve! 

The desolation, however* is not just a streteb of sand and wil¬ 
derness; one is not standing against an expanse of illimitable 
sea. For something of spring is already seen awakened behind 
the deserted boats and under the tom dragnets aired along the 
seahcach: 

To those who are forever longing for fiowers^ 

How 1 wish to pomi owl green patches m the snow. 

Fully expressive of the early spring! 

To an observing and discerning eye, the desolate wilderness of 
tlic late autumn already promises something of the coming spring, 
and every fallen leaf piling up on the ground, every withering 
blade of grass which had sheltered aU forms of the singing in¬ 
sects, is already seen preparing or renewing life. As Rikyu says, 
'“S« pp. Mf. 
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the ivater tbat fills the kettle is drawn from the well of mind 
whose hotlom knows no depths, and llie Emptiness which is con* 
ceplually liable to be mistaken for sheer nothingness is 111 fact 
the reservoir {dlnya) of iniinile possibilities. In the desolation 
of the late autumn we detect hits of what Secchd fllsuch-tou 
Chung'hsleu, 980-’1052), Zen poet gf the Sung dynasty^ sings of: 

The spring mountains coifcred with layers of most variegated 
colors. 

And the spring streams faneijutty laden tvith the reflecting images. 

The tpaman silling alone in his leaToom is the une whom Seccho 
continues to depict as 

Standing by himself between heaven and earth. 

Facing infinitude of beings. 

Primarily, the spirit of tea is alone ness, “the sitting a1] alone 
at tlie summit of Mount MahaviTa” as stated hy ITyakujd, Sake, 
which is tliought of as tlie opposite to tea, is for sociahility 
and mostly for conviviality and frequently for boisterousness. 
Tea is aristocratic, sake is democratic. Tea is not so eicpanding 
and non-individualistic as sake, k is introvert and self-collective, 
Rihaku (Li Po), the great poet of the T'ang, was addicted to 
sake and could not produce his creative poems without its aid. 
W hen the teaman ts inspired his W'Orks arc concentric or centrip¬ 
etal, full of contemplative thouglit. So sake is best imbibed in 
company with sympathetic friends, but tea will be sipped all alone 
in the traditional room, ten or even six feel square, in a secluded 
comer away from the crowded places. 


5 

TRE FOLLOfVlNC description of a tearoom is from my article 
on the subject which appeared in The Cultural East (1945): 
*'The tearoom is symbolic of certain aspects of Eastern culture, 
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especially of Japanese culture. In it we find in a most strongly 
and deeply concentrated form nlmnst all the elements tliat go to 
make up wbal is cliaracleristic of the Japanese mind statically 
viewed. As to its dynamic aspects, there are only a lew signs be¬ 
tokening Lhcm in the tearoom, where even movemenla are so 
controlled na to add to the quietude generally prevailing here. 

“Tlie room is small and the ceiling not at all J'igh even for the 
stature of an average Japanese, It i$ devoid of decorations, ex¬ 
cept in the alcove {(oiofionm),” where a Aaiemono ** is hung 
and before whieh stands a flower vase containing perhaps a sol¬ 
itary flower not yet in lull bloom. As I look around, in spite of 
its obvious simplicity the room betrays every mark of tliongbtlul 
designing; the windows ore irregularly inserted; the ceiling is 
not of one pattern; the materials used, simple and unomamenled, 
are of various kinds; the room is divided by a post obliquely 
setting off one corner for tea utensils; the floor has a small 
square opening as fireplace where hot water is boiling in an 
arlistically-aiiaped iron kettle, 

“The papered shoji covering the windows admit only soft 
light, shutting off all the direct sunshine, which, when it is too 
strong for the teamen’s sensibility, is further screened by a rus¬ 
tic iitrfare hanging just outside one of the windows. As I sit 
here quietly before tlie fireplace, I become conscious of the burn¬ 
ing of incense. The odor is singularly nerve-soothing; the fra¬ 
grant flower produces a contrary effect on the senses. The in¬ 
cense wood, 1 am told, cornea from tropical countries, and is 
taken from old trees lying buried for a long time in water, 

“Tilus composed in mtnd, I hear a soft breeze passing through 
the needle-leaves of the pine tree; the sound mingles with the 
trickling of water from a bamboo pipe into the alone basin. The 
flow and Uie breeze arc rhytlimical and soothing to the mind of 

" Tifsonotao « a Mirt of uImw! twcttpyinff s «mfr oJ the nwm where s kekt^ 
mono U tiunB. The priflcipsl eu«l hosoreil s®™"- 

“ A hsktmono » a huaing eeioll of ellher poititiiiig « csUigriphy, wawa 

tbfl tcratfr. 
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Ihe aider inside the hut. Tn fact* they stimulate his meditative 
mood to move on to the bedrock of his being.*’ 


Thus we can gee that the spirit of tea is deeply steeped with the 
Prajna philosophy of Emptiness as taught by Zen. Wliile the 
Emptiness may sound too abstract for the teaman sipping the 
green-colored beverage from a handmade bowl, the Emptiness is 
in truth no less dmn the concreteness of reality itself. It all de¬ 
pends on how a mao looks into the nature of things. If hts senses 
are alerted on the piano of relativity only, he can never rise from 
it- The man who sees with the eyes and hears with the ears can¬ 
not go any further than that. Unless one makes the cyra hear 
and tlie cars see, he has to slay confined within the aenses. It is 
only when he goes out of them that he can achieve miracles by 
plunging into the realm of Emptiness, for Emptiness is the foun¬ 
tain of infinite possibilities. Daito Kokushi, the founder of Daito- 
kuji, Kyoto, once had this to say: 

// your ears see. 

And eyes hear, 

Not a doubt you’ll cherish — 

How riaturalty the rain drips 
from the eaues/ 


6 

THIS we can best understand when we know the history of tea. 
Tea was first imported from China to Japan toward the end of 
tlic twelfth century by a Zen monk, who had studied it in China. 
He brought not only tea seeds but the ceremony the Chinese Zen 

“ ThS* Santknl lenn is icniritlr tninslaied at rij4om." It 

M a kind of latuf liter knowMse in Jib dBoprsl sEnse, When tki* i» awakcawl, 
one liM the ealigtiliaiinirmw-dpeficnce that odnatitutirB the center of {Juddhiet 
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follDw^rs performed in offering a cup of tea to their first patri¬ 
arch, Bodhidharma. Tea then came to be closely associated witli 
Zen. Id fact, there is something in the taste of tea that connects 
the teaman with the transcendentalism of Zen^ As I said before^ 
sake leads us to soeiabilily and conviviality, and not infre¬ 
quently even to die animal exhibition of energy it releases. 

It was in the Ashikaga era that tea-drinking as an art came 
out of the Zen monastery and began to be appreciated by people 
principally of the samurai classi WJicn the Shdgunale government 
lost its control over die feudal lords, Oda Nobunaga (1534—82) 
proved the strongest and was on the point of unifying the 
country under his generalship. He encountered a tragic death+ 
however, and was succeeded by Toyotoml Hideyoshl (la36~98)^ 
the ablest of his lieutenants. The work of unificaljon was carried 
out by Hideyoshi. Both Hideyo&hi and Nobunaga were great pa¬ 
trons of the art of tea, which had achieved great development 
by that time, especially under Hideyoshi* Tlie man who contrib¬ 
uted most to this and is properly regarded as the founder of the 
art of tea w^aa Sen no Rikyu (1S21-91)- 

One might say it was no more than an historical accident, but 
to my mind it was inevitable that the life of Rikyii came to ib 
liistratc all the ccnlradiclions and tragedies, the aestheticism and 
heroism, absurdities and rationalities* buried in the abysmal 
depth of Emptiness. Rikyu happened to be bom in the jjeriod 
of political chaos and disorganization. He belonged to the mer¬ 
chant class, v^hose importance was keenly fell by the warring 
feudal lords. Gradually and quietly. Rikyb came to perform a 
secret political function in connection with liis artistic genius 
and personality. He became in lime a great friend of Hidcyoslii s+ 
Hideyoshi, who acquired a position of power through his su¬ 
perior generalship and political sagacity, was in a way a crude 
unlettered warrior, but he seems to have understood the art of 
lea. The strange Uniig is that, in spite of the utmost strenuousness 
in the atmosphere env^eloping the whole Momoyama period, the 
warrioi^ conceived a great taste for tea- They would occasionally 
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seclude themselves in the tcardom and, meditatively sipping a 
cup of tea^ breathe the air of quietism ond transceiidenUiHsm. 
Temporarily, at Leasts their tuitidi would be in the realm of 
Emptiness, Hikyu, ^eat master of the art, seems to have awak¬ 
ened this spirit in those warlike samurai, who, while to a great 
extent unJetlered, were ever ready to look into a world of great 
aitUlio traditions. On the other hand, Hikyu. though of the mer¬ 
chant class, came to be InfLucnced hy the spirit of the samurai. 
He thus came to symbolize at least one aspect of the Japanese 
life as displayed in Uie Momoyama period. 

Where power rules, the slightest suspicion of its infringement 
is swept away with utmost swiftness. When Hideyoshi was in¬ 
formed, falsely or truly, of a supposed intrigue on the part of 
Rikyu, the latter had immediately to submit himself to the des¬ 
pot s almighty will; he was to die by his own hand, a privilege 
allowed to an honorable samurai. The last scene is dramatically 
depicted by Okakura Kakuzo (1862-1913), oulhor of The Saak 
of Tea, in the following manner (pp. 114-16); 

On the day destined for his self-immolation, RikyS Jnv'ilcd his 
chief disciples to a last lea ceremony. Mournfully at the appointed 
time the guests met at the portico. As they look into the garden 
path the trees seem to shudder, and in tlic rustling of tlieir leaves 
are heard tlie whispers of homeless ghosts, Like solemn sentinels 
before the gates of Hades stand the gray stone lanterns, A wave 
of rare incense is wafted from the tearoom; it is the summons 
which bids the guests to enter. One by one they advance and take 
their places. In the tofumoma hangs a kafeemono —a wonderful 
writing by an aneient monk dealing with the evanescence of all 
earthly things. The singing kettle, as it boils over tbe brazier, 
sounds like some cicada inuring forth his woes to departing sum¬ 
mer. Soon the host enters the room. Each in turn is served wltli 
tea. and each in turn silently drains his cup, the host last of all. 
According to established etiquette, ibe chief guest now asks per¬ 
mission to examine the tea equipage. Rikyu places the various 
articles before them with the kahemono. After all have expressed 
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admiration of their beauty, Rikyii presents one of them to eaeh 
of the ossembted company as a souvenir. Tlie bowl alone he 
keeps. ‘Never again shall this cup, polluted by the Ups of mis’ 
fortune, be used by me.’ Ho speaks, and breaks the vessel into 
fragmcnls. 

“The ceremony is over; the guests with difHcuIty restraining 
their tears take their last farewell and leave the room. One only, 
the nearest and dearest, is requested to remain and witness the 
end, Rikj'u then removes his tea gown and carefully folds it upon 
the mat, thereby disclosing the Immaculate >vhite death robe 
which it had hitherto concealed. Tenderly he gaaes on the shining 
blade of the fatal dagger, and In exquisite verse tlius addresses itr 

^Welcome to tftee, 

0 sword of eternity! 

Through Buddha 

And through Dharma alike 

Thou hast cloven iky ufay.’* 

“With a smile upon his face Rikyu passed forth into the un¬ 
known.” 

How would we ever connect the escapism of the art of tea with 
the tragic ending of the teamaster? How could one expect to see 
the solitary sword of Emptiness fly heavenward, killing both Bud- 
dhfls and Maras (devils), friends and foes, tyrants and slaves? 
When Hideyoshj once wanted to see Rikyu’s morning-glories, 

poem b Chiflrtc hai Eiven niitch trouble lo ToUpwcri *f Rik^Q with 
lo how propfrl^ to yjnlewtMd iL It coottio*, f&r oou thmg, a quotation 
[rotn a Gilnt9« wurcc (ibe ihm which iticlf u not Tcrj elciU. T 

liavtf eJvcd mf rendrn^ uodcr ^RtkyQ and Other Teamen” p. 315> belowp It 
will he mtcrrEiing for the reader to know ihit nine yem afler (1590J, Hide- 
jDBhi himieU bad to db In the mldat of the Korean eampu£a^ and Mi fw^ 
Hmp was: 

Like a dewdrop^ 

Ukt a dewdrQp^ facing mroy— 

Atoi, ihU, my 

Ai $a ihe affairs o/ flfniiiiiw* 

A drmj« ifli a dremof 
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Rikyu chopped down alj the flowers in ihe garden; and when 
Hideyoshi entered llie tearoom he saw just one single flower in 
the vase—aU the rest were sacrificed for the one. And now even 
this One was to be sacrificed by the same hands W'hieh mowed 
down the hundred others. But was it really sacrificed? Did it ai- 
together disappear from the cultural history of Japan? No, there 
still “stands the one sword glittering cold against the sky.” 


7 

AS 1 SAID before, the spirit of tea is poverty, solitariness, and 
absolutism, which concretises the philosophy of Emptiness. When, 
therefore, the tearoom begins to be filled even with a few peck 
pie, its spirit is violated and some “reguJaling principles" come 
to be estahlished. As Lao-tsu says, “The great Too obliterates it¬ 
self when benevolence and righteousness assert themselves." The 
tearoom is really rcservc<i for one person who, oil by himself, 
sits ihere with the same spirit which inspired Buddha at his birth 
to exclaim; “Heavens above, heavens below, I alone am tlie most 
honored one!" When a second person enters, the One splits it¬ 
self and there starts a dualism out of which we have a world of 
multituriinouaness. The tearoom then demands rules whereby 
somehow the original peace is to be preserved. The art of tea, 
or lea ceremony so called, is a degeneration, but this was in fact 
the way the warriors In tlie Warring Period {1467-1590 J 
learned to get a glimpse into a realm of transcendentalism or of 
Emptiness. The tearoom then became a spiritual training station 
and the art a disciplining technique for the samurai. 

Generally, the principles regulating the tearoom are four: 
(1) Harmony (2) Reverence (kei), (3) Purity {sef), 

and (4) Tranquillity f/a*u). The first two are social or ethical' 
the third is both physical and i»sychological, and the fourth is 
spiritual or mclaphyaicaJ^ 

When one goes over these four items, one will see that here 
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arc represented the four schools of Oriental teaching: Confu¬ 
cianism U for tliE first two, Taoism and Shintoism for the third, 
and Buddhism and Taoism for the fourth. 

Harmony, the first, may also be regarded as Taoist, because 
one of its practical teachings is to retain a harmonious relation¬ 
ship with Nature, that is. between the male and the female prin¬ 
ciples. It is due to diis harmony that the world goes on forever 
fcAW^) williout exhaustuig its energy.^* Tltc baby may cry all 
day^ but it wdl retain its voice without getting hoarse. The crying 
is apparently no sign of inhannony, according to Lao-tzu. There- 
fore^ harmony is called eternity^ or Lnfinily.^^ 

Harmony is referred to in Prince Sliotoku's ^Tonstitution” " 
as "*the thing most estimable." This is no douhl political, re- 
flecllng the slate of affairs which existed in his day. 

Purity, the third “principle,^* is no doubt Shinto^ ihe hand- 
washing and mouthTinsing remind us of ablution. But when it 
goes beyond mere superficiality and acquires a deeper sense it 
touches upon Taoism. "Heaven is pure because of its onen^.”’^ 
The puriftcatjon of the heart is Buddhist. But the art of lea is 
here more concerned with general cleansing and orderlirsess, 
which tend to make the mind free from unnecessary psycholog¬ 
ical encumbrances. 

Tranquillity, which Is Ltie last "principle” governing the art of 
tea. Is the mosL pregnant one; where this is lacking, the art will 

1® ffffl Ti Ching, Ch. ‘tZ 
Ch. 55. 

p. 275, Shoioku TH.kfrt]i, S74^^&22. "Tht Omstitutioh^ coniiKitJ nf eettn- 
l^en Bitlclf* ii-fl Bli£|dhi»l uiel CoDruriaia ctbJiln and Il epctu» 

with B elelriueni aboul hurmony. Thn Chinese? clinracEcr ioi hHnnocijr iha} also 
mtiuta C/liffn hif ftv d) M ww alrtadv PipSained on p, 274, ll ako 

Lfl {nuan hc ho U'l. Ai B niBH »tBnd« in ihe pofl warm rrlaxin^ 

ftpring hrnrxr, he h to icc\ much in tliv fljuite In llw i^nroom. In wttati-wr 
wn*6 iho compiJeT of “TIig Const]tutioo” wished to hftfe tt'a for Ao> itUilmtiKHl 
by hU ihcra ia np doubl thaE ibr IcAmiiP^S id^A of iea to let A wtl, 

tender! canciiiAKiry, yirlding alinD^phrrc ptrntde thr roPm, harrulis all iJbe 
Arrpgiftt, individualiiik. ipirii, so tbanctpilitic of inodcrti JajiB- 

nc» mm. 

Tm Ti CMng, €k 49, 
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lose its signiJicance altogether. For each parlicular performance 
iJiat goes to a successful conduct of llie art is so contrived os to 
create the atmosphere of Iranquillily all around. The massing of 
rocks, the trickling of water, Uie thntched hut, the old pine trees 
sheltering it, the moss-covered stone lantern, the sizzling of the 
kettle water, and the light softly filtering through the pa^>er 
screens—.all these are meant uniformly to create a meditative 
frame of mind. But, in reality, the principle of tranquillity is 
something that emanates from one’s inner eonsciousnesa as it is 
especially understood in the art of tea. This is where Zen Bud¬ 
dhism enters and turns llie whole situation into an intimate re¬ 
lationship with the larger sphere of reality. Tlie tearoom is a 
sense organ for the teaman to express liimself. He makes every¬ 
thing in it vibrate with his subjectivity. The man and the room 
become one, and each speaks of the otlier. Those who walk into 
the room will at once realize it. Here is the art of tea. 


The teaman is generally very sensitive to any tiling jsrritig in his 
environment. His nerves are in this respect very well trained, 
indeed, sometimes too well. But to appreciate and enjoy the tea, 
it is not really necessary to he too critical about such things. Let 
the mind be not concerned with details; Id it be in a recepth'e 
frame so as to lake in Uie trickling of the water and tlie rustling 
of tlie pine needles, and it will then be able to breadie a spirit 
of tranquillity into all the surrounding objects. Purity may be¬ 
long to die subject as well as to the object, but tranquillity or 
serenity is a spiritual quality. When the hands are washed and 
the mouth is cleansed, the physical person of the teaman may he 
regarded as purified and fit to enter the tearoom. But this kind of 
purity does not ensure his tranquillity. Envirotinient has a great 
deal to do with the molding of a moil’s character and tempera¬ 
ment, but he is also the molder and even the creator of his envi¬ 
ronment, for man is at once creature and creator. So tranquillity 
IS something man adds to his environment from his inner self. 
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The tearoom, the raji (garden K die stone basin t the evergreens 
surrounding the hul, may be most metieuloiisiy arranged in every 
detail to yield the total effect of tranquillity^ and yet the teaman’s 
spirit may be found wandering somewhere else. With iJiis most 
important spiritual quality wanting^ the art of lea eatmot be any¬ 
thing but a farce. 


8 

TIJ E A ftT of tea is 8 syncretism of all the philosophical thoughts 
that were thriving throughout the Ashlkaga (133S-156ff)» 
the Momoyama (1568—1615)+ and the Tokugaw^a (1615—1867) 
periods, w^hen the cult a I to in ad its highest degree of perfection. 
If Japan did not produce any philosophical ay stem of her own, 
siie was original enough to embody in her practical life all that 
could profitably be extracted from Confucianism, TaoUm, and 
BuddJiismT and to turn them Into the material for ber spiritual 
enhancement nod artistic appreciation. The Japanese* we can 
say, did not develop all the implications of Indian and Chinese 
thought in such a way m to demonstrate tlicir Intelicclual possi- 
hilitira. On the contrary* they strove to melt them into the hum- 
drum of their workaday life, thereby tratisfomiing this into some¬ 
thing eo|oyable on a higher artistic: plane. The Japaitese genius 
so far failed to assert itself on the intellectual and rationalistic 
plane, but can we not say that it was manifested more on the 
side of the art of living? It seems to me tlial tlie Japanese are 
great in changing philosophy into arl^ abstract reasoning into 
lifcj trensceridcntalisni into empirical immanentism* For this rea¬ 
son the tearoom can be said to he the sjTicrelism of the three 
great schools of Oriental religio-philosophical thouglit^ The Chi¬ 
nese mind is differently constructed. When it came in contact 
with the Indian way of ifiinking as represented in Buddhism* it 
was stirred to ifie depths of its intellectual powers; it worked out 
on llie one liand the philosophy of Kegon (//no-yen), Tendai 
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and SanrdR (SaB'/jin)' and on the other hand it 
created the philosophy of the Sung dynasty known as Rigaku 
{Li^hsueh'), which is the Chinese elaboration in response to the 
Zen-Kegon interpretation of Mahiyana Buddhist tlioughl. The 
Japanese thinkers so far have not intellectnalJy taken up foreign 
stimulations, though there are ample indications now that prom¬ 
ise a fruitful future for rationalistic thinking in Japan, Ultra- 
nationalism has unfortunately set a check on the growth of vig¬ 
orous Original thought among the Japanese. Instead of expressing 
themselves by free inquiry and healthy reflection on life itself, 
the Japanese rather sought to escape from the fcudalistic op¬ 
pression hy such devices as the No dance, the art of tea, literature, 
and other social and artistic entertainments. The Japanese po¬ 
litical system, I think, is to be held responsible for the impotence 
or tame development of the Japanese philosophical genius. 


9 

T R A X q u 1L LIT V is pcf excellence Buddhistic, The character 
(jaku in Japanese, chi in Chinese) has a special connotation 
in Buddhism, Originally, and nowadays also, jaku means “to be 
quiet,” or **to be lonely," but when it is used in the Buddhist 
and especially in the Zen sense, it acquires a deep spiritual sig- 
oihcance. It points to a life transcending mere worldliness, 
or to a realm beyond birth and death, which men of pene¬ 
trating spiritual insight alone are able to inhabit. Tlic Buddhist 
stansa generally found aflked at the end of a MahSyana sutra 
reads r 

AS cojnpojj'te things are impermanent. 

They belong in the realm of birth and deaUv^ 

When birth and death u transcended. 

Absolute troJiquiUily is realized and blessed are we. 

In Buddhism, jaku is generally coupled with metsu imieh), 
and the combination means “absolute IranquilUly.” This is fri*- 
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quently understood as a state of complete annihilation or of 
absolute nothingness, and Buddhists are criticized for their ni¬ 
hilism or acosmismp That this is due to the critics* not having a 
clear enough inflight into the deepest recesses of Buddhist thought 
will easily be recognized by all students who have seriously stud^ 
ied this subject. This is not, how^ever, tlie place for this kind of 
discussion^ and 1 wiD make no further comments on it. 

I have said that the art of lea was discovered as a way of 
escape from fcudalistic regimentation, but it may be better to say 
that we aU have an innate desire to transcend ourselves, whether 
we are living under a feudalistic political system or in a Uberal 
democratic country. In whatever political and social environment 
we may be silualed, we arc ever seeking a new life which looms 
up before us. Thus urged, we are never satisfied with what we 
actually havct but are forever seeking a new era of eulturen and 
for its creation we never relax our efiorts. When a new one is 
found not to he in correspondence with our spiritual needs and 
to give us no promise for its future development> it is doomed. 

If the art of tea stopped short at Coafucianism and Taoism, 
it would be no more than a mere pastime, a quiet entertainment 
for tlie bourgeoisie, and we should fail to find in it anything 
contributing to the enhancement of our spiritual life. It was, there¬ 
fore, up to the teaman to Introduce into the art something of 
Buddhist metaphysics. He found it in the Buddhist idea of jaku^ 
“tranquilIityt” not as an environmental attribute hut as an ideal¬ 
istic disposition w'hich every teaman, if he really desires to 
recover a vision, ought to cultivate. 

Tranquillity, therefore, in the art of tea is a spiritual quality 
transcending birth and deatti, and not a mere physical or psy¬ 
chological one* Thb must carefully be kept in mind when the 
tea is spoken of as a step toward devoting one^s life to a higher 
level from which one is to view our ordinary world and to live in 
it as if not in it. The following is the view^ on the tea held by 
Seisetsu (1746-1820), a Japanese Zen master of the late Toku- 
gawa era: 

“My Tea is NVlea, which is not No^iea In opposition to Tea. 
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\niat then is thb No-tea? When a man enters into the exquisite 
realm of No-tea he will realiae that No-tea is no other than the 
Great Way {la-tao) itself. 

“In tills Way there are no fortifications built against birth and 
death, ignorance and enlightemnent, right and wrong, assertion 
and negation. To attain a state of no--fortifica.liciii is llie wiiy of 
No-tca. So with things of beauty, nothing can be more beautiful 
than tlie virtue of No-lea, 

“Here is a story: A monk came to Jdshu {Chao-chou Ts'ung- 
ahen), who asked, Have you ever been here?* The monk said, 
*No, Master.’ Joshii said, ‘Have a cup of tca.^ Another monk 
called, and the master again asked, ‘Have you ever been here?’ 
‘Yea, Master,’ was the ainswcr. The master said, ‘Have a cup of 
tea.’ 

“The same ‘cup of tea* is offered to either monk regardless 
of his former visit to Josliu, How* is this? Wlien the meaning of 
such a story as this is understood to its deptlia, one enters into 
tlie inner sanctuary of Joshu and will appreciate the bitlcmess of 
tea tempered with the salt of sweetness. Well, I hear a bell ring¬ 
ing somewhere.” 

SElSETSU’s “.No-tea" is a mysterious variation of the tea. He 
wants to reach the spirit of the art by the way of negation. Tliia 
is the logic of Prajna philosophy, which has sometimes been 
adopted by the Zen mastera. As long as there is pn event des¬ 
ignated as “Tea" this will obscure our vision and hinder it from 
penetrating into “Tea" as it is in itself. This is particularly the 
case with what may be called the psychology of die tea. When 
a man is all the time conscious of performing the art colled lea- 
serving, the very fact of being conscious constrains every move¬ 
ment of his, ending in his artificially constructing a “fortifica¬ 
tion,’* Me always feels himself standing against this formidable 
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thing which starts up a world of opposites^ r^ghl and wrong, birth 
and dcath> and ^^No-lea/' ad infinitum, Wh^n the teamaQ 

is caught in these dualblic meslie^t he deviates from the Great 
Wa^j and tranquiltily is forever lost. For die art of lea is of the 
Great Way; it is tlie Great Way itself. 

This Iransccndenlalislic conception of the art of lea is not lo be 
understood as somediing undiscoverable in our prosaic worka¬ 
day life. To interpret the lea in this light is uol in accord with 
its spirit. Tranquillity is al Uic basis of every niovenient as tlie 
teaman takes the powdered Lea out of the caddy and stirs it in the 
howl with a hamhoo whisk. Tranquillity is to be dynaiuicaliy con¬ 
ceived. Otherwise^ it splits the mind in two and makes the tea- 
nmn sit outside tilmself: llie man and the work are hifurcaled 
and the tea ceases to be the *'^No-tca.” As long as there b any 
consciousness of a split belw^cen act and actofi the opposition 
causes friction and IricLion builds up “fortifications.” The 
Prajiid philosopher would say: “Tea i$ Tea only when Tea is 
No-^tea**^ So long as tlicre is any kind of *Torlificalion” there will 
be no "Wobslnicieil flow ing.” Tlie principle of tranquillity which 
makes up the art of tea w'ill he violently negated. 

Plotinus has his ow'n way of expressing tliig idea: “There were 
not Iw'O; beholder was one with beheld^ it was not a vbion com- 
p^issed but a unity apprehended* The man formed by tiiis mingling 
with the Supreme must—if he only remember—carry its image 
impressed upon him: he is become the Unity, nothing w ithin him 
or A^'ilhout inducing any diversity; no movement now, no passion^ 
no outlopkjng desire, once this ascent is achieved; reasoning is 
in abejEince and all Intel lection and even, to dare the w^ord, the 
very self: caught away, filled with God, he has in perfect still- 
nesa attained isolation; all the being calmed, he turns neither to 
tills side nor to thnt, not even inwwds to himself; utterly resting 
he has become very rest.” The Plolinian "resL^ ia no other 
than the teomao^s jaku. 

The Bhaguvad GUi^^ way of expressing this b rather strong 

PloiiniMi, Ir, Sirphen MflcKcniu^ Yt, 9+ IL 
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and deeply breathes the spirit Rikyu exhaled at his last inomertt 
by throwing his sword skyward: 

Bui he whose miftd dwells 
Beyond utlachmeni^ 

Untainted by ego. 

No aet shall bind him 
With any bond: 

Though he slay these (Iwasands 
He is no slayer.^ 

Objectively and relatively speaking, this may stagger acme of 
our readers; but we must remember that the author of the Cffd 
has his own viewpoint, which evades our intellectually limited 
measurement. Emerson must have been induenced by this when 
he WTote “Brahma,” tlie first four lines of which run: 

// the red stayer think he stajs^ 

Or if the slain think /i-e is sloin^ 

They know not luell the subtle leays 
1 keep^ and pass^ and turn again. 

Why? Because 

Far or forgot to me is near; 

Shadow and sunlight are the same; 

The vanished gods to me appear; 

And one to me are shame and fame. 

Rikyu^a sw^ord tlial opened up his ow^n bowels is also the one 
that slays Buddhas and patriarchs, saints and sinnara, creator 
and created. W^hen the art of tea reaches this height of enlighten¬ 
ment, the Zen master's “Tea of No-tea” is realized. 

To quote Eckhart: 

^TTien how shall I love him [God]? 

‘*Love him as he is: a not-God, a not-spirit, a not-person. a 

*®TliP Bhagin'aJ ^iio, tr* Swami PrAbhATAnuida uid QLriiti^pHrr [dkciwcKHir 
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not-image; as sheert pure^ Hinpid one, alien from all duality» 
And in this one let sink down etemaily from notklngness to 
nothingiiesa.^^ 

II I may add an unnecessary eomment, to drink tea as no-tea, 
aa recommended by Seisetsu tlie Japanese Zen master^ is uo 
other than **to love God as a not-Cod {ni7iJt ^ot) , . . to sink 
eternally from nothingness to nothingness,” *^The 
principle of tranquillity” is to be understood in this senses 


n 

SOME of my readers may blame me for making a mountain of a 
molehilh ^Tea'drinking is a matter of insignifieant importance; 
to develop it into something of the highest tliought that engages 
the human mind is altogether out of proportion' if we have to 
take up every little incident of life in this fashion^ we will not 
have nnylliing enjoyable, free from perplexing and wearing 
thoughts. What has tea-drinking, after all, to do with metaphysics 
of a most annoying sort? Tea is tea and cannot be anything else. 
When we are thirsty we have a cup of it, and that is enough. 
What is the use of making a strange art out of it? Oriental people 
are too fussyp W'e of tlie Weal have no time for 5 tieh trivitlitiea.” 

Now let me ask: Is a funeral ceremony $ more significant 
event than tea-drinking? Has a wedding a more moral or mela- 
physical meaning than lea-drinking? From the point of view of 
"‘Cod's isness'" or flea's isa^,” death is what inevitably fol¬ 
lows from birth; there is nothing ominous about U. So with 
marriagen W'hy tlieti do we make so much of it? If we wanted to^ 
it could be reduced easily to the level of eating a morning meal 
or going to one's business office. We turn it into a grand cere¬ 
mony because w^e just want it so. Wlieo we tiiLnk life is too 
monotonous, we break it into several occasions and get some¬ 
times excited, sometimes depressed. W'e all like idcissiludes and 
Meiif‘er Eckhari, tf. I, pp. 247-48. 
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mutations. When a universe comes to an end, a Zen monk asfca, 
“Docs this go with it?" One master replied, “Yes,” while another 
one said, “No.” ** Which is in the right? “Both are right," Zen 
would declare, and, so declaring, it will go its own way, cele> 
brating or lanienting its ending, or nonchalantly disregarding 
states of becoming. 

As far as life itself is concerned, time and apace are not of 
tnach consecfuence, though they are the mediums whereby life 
expresses itself from our human point of view. Our senses 
and intelleet are so constructed as to interpret objectivity along 
the line of space and time. For this reason, tve are really in* 
terested in quantitative estimates. We think eternity is some¬ 
thing beyond our sensuous measurementa, but from the inner¬ 
ness of life one minute or one second is Just as long, just os 
important, as one thousand years, The morning-glory lasting 
only a few hours of the summer morning is of the same sig¬ 
nificance as the pine tree whose gnarled trunk defies wintry 
frost. TJie microscopic creatures are Just as much luaulfesta- 
tions of life as the elephant or the lion, [n fact, they have more 
vitality, for even if all the other living forms vanish from 
the surface of the earth, the microbes will he found continuing 
tlieir existence. Wlio would then deny tliat when I am sipping 
tea in my tearoom 1 am sw'ollowing the whole universe with it 
and tJiat this very momenl of niy lifting the bowl to my lips is 
eternity itself transcending lime and space? The art of tea 
really teacbes us far more tliaii the harmony of things, or keep¬ 
ing them free from contamination, or just sinking down into a 
state of contemplative tranquillity. 
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I t MAY not be inopportune lo give here a verj' short sketch 
of tlic life of Sen no Rikyu. He is the founJer of the art of 
tea as it is practiced in Japan today ^ and every team aster 
gets his or her cerlilicate as qualiried for the profession from 
the hands of Rikyu's descendants. The art of lea in these modem 
days may not transmit e^cactly the spirit that animated its earlier 
masters, and there may not he so much of Zeti in it as in the 
day of Rikyu, This is perhaps inevitable. 

Sen no Rikyit (1521-91} was horn the son of a wcl^to^do 
merchant in Sakai. Sakai^ in Idzumi province^ was in that day 
a flourishing port for foreign trade^ ^nd it w'a^ among its w'ealthy 
merchants that the art of tea seems to have developed first. For 
them it was a form of recreation ^ as they were ricliT they were 
owners of many fine pieces of earthenware* chiefly imported 
from Korea;, Cbinat and soutlicm Asia, which they used in con¬ 
nection with the art of tea. In all likelihood tlio teaman^s unusual 
penchant for rare objects of art thus started wdlh the merchants 
of Sakah who in this respect also reflected Ashiknga Yoshimasa's 
aestJielicism. Ijiier^ I will give a few^ anecdotes from the history 
of the tea^ in which we find illustrated an extraordinary or inor¬ 
dinate attachment lo tea utensila^, as shown not only by teamen 
tiiemselves but by the feudal lords of all degrees. They were 
willing to pay exorbitant prices for rare bowls or tea caddies, 
and the owners of such wares were objects of genuine envy 
among the lords^ merchants^ and men of cutlure. 
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Kikyu began to learn I he arl early in Ills lifc^ and when he 
was about fifty he was universally recognised as one of the 
most accofn|jli£}ied masters in the art. The Emperor dgidiachi 
gave him a special Buddhist name by which he has been knowm 
ever since in history^ that is, Rikyu. Oda Nobunaga w‘as a great 
patron of the art and specially favored Rikyii. Alter the death 
ol rvobunaga, Rikyu came to be befriended by Toyoloini HiJe- 
yosJii, who followed Nobonaga and finally suceeeded in coasoli' 
dating Ills position as the most infiuential power, political as 
well as military, in the Japan of that day. Ilideyoshi gave him 
three thousand koku of rice for his service to him as tea master. 
Even in his various campaigns against hb military opponents, 
nideyoshi was accompanied by Rikyu. In these days of unrest, 
the tea was so much a favorite pastime with the feudal lords 
tiiat they eould not do without it even while occupied with mili¬ 
tary allairs. The ^^lea party” was frequently a political camou¬ 
flage^ and one can suspect the important political dealings trans¬ 
acted hy tJse generals closeted in the four-and-a-half-mat room. 
Rikyu must have been a silent party to this. He was a man 
quite capable of the task. 

Rikyu studied ^en at Daitokuji^ one of the *Tive Mountains” 
in Kyoto, He knew that tJie idea of wahi which he espoused in 
the tea rite W'as derived from Zen^ and that without Zen training 
he cuuld not capture tEic spirit of hb art. While he w'bs in actual 
life not a man of ivabi^ "iitsufficieney,” but one endowed witli 
material weaUh, political power, and an unusual amount of 
artistic genius, be longed deep in hia heart for a life of jcotf, 
ClrcumstDnces, however, conspired otherwise: in spite of him¬ 
self ho was more and more drawn into worldly entanglements; 
and in some unknown way he incurred the great displeasure of 
Ids despotic master. He w^as commanded by Hideyoshl to commit 
suieiile. The reasons given out for thb capital punishment were 
trivial nnd we suspect that there must have been something 
much graver, perhaps political bcneaUi the surface. 

Rikyu was then over seventy. he received the order^ 
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he retired to bis toom, made his Iasi lea, quietly enjoyed it, and 
wrote his farewcD ^vords in both Chinese and Japanese. The 
Chinese verse, roughly translated, is: 


Seirenfy rears of life — 

Ha ha! ami what a fass! 
ffUtk this sacred strorH of mine. 

Both Buddhas and Patriarchs / hill! * 

Tlie Japanese runs: 

/ raise the sword. 

This sword of ntinc. 

Long in my possession— 

The time is come at last— 

SJtyicnrrf / throw it up! 

This tragic death, dosing a brilliant life devoted to the tea 
and the idealiralion of tvabi, took place on the twenty eighth day 
of the second month in the nineteenth year of Tensho f 

The following stories told ol Rikyfi. wliclher historical or 
fictional, arc interesting, and they shed light on the character 
of the man. 


1 

WHEN Hideyoshi learned of the beautifully blooming morning- 
glories at Rikyu’s, he intimated his wish to see them. When the 
next morning Hideyoshi entered RikytVs garden, there was not a 
morning-glory—not a shallow of one. He thought this was strange 
but did not say anything about it. When he stepped into the tea¬ 
room, lo and behold, tliere was one solitary dowering morning- 

glory. 

»Sw iLove, p. m for OluJturs'i iwioq, which b widway irtwd w a 
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OPfE DAY Hideyoshi, wishing to outwit Rikyu, brought out a 
gold basin filled with frah water and a spray of plum blossomst 
and requested Rtkyu to arrange it* Rikyu without a moment's 
hesitation took up the spray in his hands and, scraping the 
blossoms, let them fall pell-mell into the basin. Buds and full- 
blown fiow'ers scattered against the gold presented a most beauti¬ 
ful sight. 


3 

WHEN^ one day in the springs Hideyoshi was entertained by 
Rikyu. lie wa& showm to a smpll room* one mat and three-quarters 
wide^ which is in modern measurement leas than six feet square. 
As he was about to enteri he noticed some fulhblow^n branches of 
drooping cherry blossoms hanging from a Yase suspended from 
the ceiling. The flowers filled the room even up to the entrance 
opening. This pleased Hideyoshi very much; for^ in spite of his 
liking for the tea, he was secretly inclined toward luxurious 
extravagances. He stayed outside for a while admiring the gor- 
geous flowering cherry blossoms^ which literally filled the room. 


4 

W^IIEN Rikyu w^as still apprentice at the art of tea, his master 
told him to sweep the r^ji -—the court attached to the tearoom. 
The rttfi had already been swept clean by the master himself. 
When Rikyu came out, not a S|>eck of dust was to be found, but 
he at once read the master's mind. Shaking a tree a little, he 
let a few leaves fall on the ground. This pleased the muster. 
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HlKYfr bad a mbd eslremcly sensitive to beauty from the 
point of view of imi 6( or snhi. He detected the smallest thing 
that went against it. When Rikyu was invited to a first vrinter tea 
party somewhere, he was accompanied by his son-in-law*. T^'lien 
they stepped into the court, they noticed the gale hung with 
an ancient-looking door. The son-Sn-law remarked that U savored 
highly of in hi. Bui Rikyii smiled somewhat sarcastically: “This 
is far from savoriog of iahi, my son; it is on the contrary a most 
expensive piece of work. Look here closely. Such a door as this 
is not to be found in this vicinity. It must liavc come from a re¬ 
mote mountain temple far away from the human world. Think of 
the amount of labor lo bring it here, for which the master must 
have paid dearly. If he had understood what genuine iahi is. 
he would have searched for a suitable door ready-made or 
made to order among the neighboring dealers, and would hove 
hod it pieced together with an old board found about liis premises. 
Then tlie door fixed here would certainly savor of icafii'. Tlie 
taste shown before us is not a genuine one.” It was thus the 
son-in-law was taught the art in a practical w'ay. 


6 

ft t K Y [i attended a e/fn-no-yu given by his eldest son. When he 
stood in the royt, he said to the friend accompanying him. 
“Among these ateppingstones there is one just a trifle higher 
than the rest. My son does not seem to have noticed it." This 
remark was overheard by his son. who said to himself, 1 have 
been thinking of it myself for some time, What a quick intuitive 
mind Is my father’s!" While the guests were taking a little rest 
after the first tea, Rikyu^ son quietly slipped out lo the ro;t 
and, digging a little underneath the stone in question, set it down 
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td tlid proper level. To conceal the new work* he sprinkled fresh 
water around, l^ler when Rikyu again went over tl^e steppings 
stones on hb way home, ihc alteration done with all subtlety 
did not escape hb eye^ for he rernarked, *'Well, well! Do an 
[which was Iiis son*s name] must have overheard my criticismt 
but how readily he took it lo his heart and remedied it even 
before our departure!” 


7 

RIKTU w'as once invited to teOt Hceompanied by a few friends. 
They found the court filled with splendid koshi trees and the 
passage covered witli fallen leaves^ and they felt as if they were 
walking on a mountain pass. "How fine!^" Rikyu said* After a 
little reflection^ however^ he continued, *'] am afraid that the 
master will sweep the passage clean> as he has yet no idea about 
Surely enough, when they went in again after the first 
service, they found that tlie leaves were all loo completely swept 
up. Rikyu then exjdamed to hi& friends how things were to be 
arranged on such occasions. Later, while instructing one of his 
pupils in the care of ihc ro/7, he quoted die following verse by 
Suigyo as expressing his notion of it: 

Leaves of f/ie knshi trees. 

Even before they were tinged^ 

Are all soaltered 
Along the path to the mountain 
monastery— 

Along the path, lone and desolate. 

(Tliat rocks and mosses and lichens are among the chief 
features of Japanese gardetiing, eipecially of that connected with 
the tearoonit b note worthy; for they arc suggestive of tlie ^en 
monk’s life in the mountains and of the principle of sabij which 
rules e^Trylhlng associated with the art of tea. The use of 
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iitancs as ihey come from mountainSt valleys, riverbeds, and 
other localities adds a great deal to the atmospliere of solidity, 
solitude, and ancientness pervading the ro}L The moss, in Urge 
variety, covering the rocks and the ground, creates a feeling of 
the mountainous region far away from the life of llie city. This 
feeling is essential to the teoroom, for the main object of the 
tea is to escape from conirnercialism and all that savors of it.) 


8 

THAT Rikyu vras the authority on wabi is shown in the following 
story, A teaman of Sakai owned a caddy of a special pattern 
entitled “Unzan Katalsuki,” As the ware was quite well known 
among teamen and prized by them, llic owner was naturally 
proud of it. One day he invited Uikyu to tea and used this 
caddy. But Rikyd did not seem to he very much concerned about 
it and left tJie liouse with no comments. The owner was upset 
over tliia, and immediately broke it to pieces by striking it 
against the gofoAw, and sighed, *'Wlint is the use of keeping 
these days an article not at nil approved of by Rikyu? 

A friend of the owner’s later collected the broken pieces of 
the caddy and glued them together carefully so as to restore 
the original pattern. The work was done with a great deal of 
skill, and he thought the mended caddy was after all not a poor 
specimen. He conceived the idea of inviting Rikyii to tea ,and 
using the caddy again to see what Rikyii would say about it- 

’KTiile the tea was being served, Rikyu’s keen eye at once 
detected the same old caddy now pieced together. Me said, "Is 
this not tlic same caddy I saw elsewhere some time ago? When 
it is repaired like this, it has really turned into a piece of wabi" 
The friend was exceedingly pleased willi the remark and re¬ 
turned the caddy to its former owner. 

After changing owners many limes, this once-broken and now 
perfectly pieced-togcthcr "Kalatsuki” fell into the hands of a 
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certain feudal lord. Kydgoku Anclii, one of the most famed tea¬ 
men in Kyoto in those days, fancied it very much. A physlciatt- 
friend of his, Iearniii|r of it, visited tfie lord, and apparently <]uitc 
accidentally referred to the wish of Kyogoku Anchi to have the 
caddy. The lord was amused and jokingly said, “If he is willing 
to pay two loads of gold for it, J may part with it.’* 

The physician took this seriously and reported the matter 
to Anchi. who said, “If that is the case, I wish you would see to 
it that I have it for two loads of gold.” 

When the lord was notiFied of Attclii’s readiness to pay the 
gold, he W'os thunderstruck and said, “From the first I had no 
intention to part with it for whatever amount of money one 
might pay for it." This confused the matter. The physician, who 
voluntarily actetl as s go-between, did not know what to do. 
There was much going hack ond forth between Anchi and the 
lord. Each of the parties concerned, taking it up as affecting 
his sense of honor, assumed a stiffer attitude than ever toward 
the affair. All the teamen became interested in it. and extended 
their good ofiices to smooth the complications. By means of 
great diplomacy they finally succeeded in making the arrange¬ 
ment that two loads of gold would he paid to the lord by the 
other party, not indeed as the price for the disputed Ire.'iaure, 
but as a kind of relief fund for the poor and needy tn the feudal 
estate of the lord, and that the treasure itself would be a free 
gift from the lord to Anchi, Two loads of gold were e<]iiivalent 
in the currency of the time to J2,CK)() ryo, ivhich must be in 
modern money at least 100,000 yen.^ 

Anchi was perfectly satisfied with the way the matter was 
settled, though this no doubt meant a great cut into his own 
exchequer, fie was not, however, quite satisfied with the caddy 
itself, for he lliought he could improve on the way it was 
patched. He consulted with Kobori Venshii, another great tea- 
master and authority of the lime, as to replacing eertain pieces. 
But Kobori Yenshu was a wiser critic and said, “It was just 
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because of ibose oddities that il appealed to Rikyu so mlicit and 
became an object of reputation among the teamasters. \ou 
would do best lo leave ibem exaetly as they stand.” 
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IN JAPANESE architecture the alcove (foA’otioniiil performs 
a significant office in various ways. This recess cut into the 
wall of a principal room originally comes from Zen architec¬ 
ture, where it was meant for a sacred picture or statue- Nowadays 
any kakemono may he fountl here, hut the presence of a flower 
vase and a censer in the alcove still tells its former history. In 
any event, the flower vase is an essential feature of the toko- 
noma, and no tearoom is complete without it, VI'hen Toyoiomi 
Hideyoshi was engaged in besieging the Odawara castle com¬ 
manded by Hojo, the latter offered a stubhom resistance, and 
some months passed without achieving much, Hideyoshi wanted 
to have tea parties by way of recreation for his generals. But 
there was no available flower vase for the room. He told Rikyu 
to get one. Rikyu thought of making one out of a stalk of 
bamboo; this was quite an original idea with him, for hitherto 
no vases of this kind had ever been devised and put into prac¬ 
tical use. He visited the neighboring bamboo groves to find 
suitable material, which found, he made into a vase himself. 
As the bamboo dried, it showed a crack, and this crack became 
the characteristic mark of the vase, and il has been known ever 
since as the “Onjoji vase.” The Onjoji is an historical Buddhist 
temple by Lake Biwa, and its bell has earned its reputation from 
having a crack in it. It was due to this coincidence that Rikyu's 
vase acquired its name, 

Rikyu’s homcly-looking bamboo vase became a sacred treasure 
among teamen, not only Itecausc of its artistic value but be¬ 
cause of its historical associations. When its envied owner was 
one lyehara |isen, his friend Nomura Soji, of Nagoya, came up 
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to Kyoto with the special object of vkwuig the vase, Jis«ti, how¬ 
ever, refused and asked him to wait for a year. In the meantimet 
Jisen busied hlraself with constructing a new tearoom in which 
no bamboo was used in any form. The vase in tlic tokonoma 
was the only bamboo in sight, 5o]i was ihen invllcd and shown 
the treasure in a most appropriate setting. When Soji's request 
to see it the year before had been refused, he was chagrined, 
but when he saw what was Uien in the mind of his friend, he 
fell grateful and fully appreciated his artistic attitude of reverence 
for Rikyy and his work. 

Fuytiki^ a rich mcrchatti of Fukagawo, Yedo, wshed to ac¬ 
quire the vase for his ow^n tearoom, but Jisen w^ould not part 
with it. Later* when Ji&en found himself in adverse circum- 
stfincfs, he thought of Fuyuki. who w-as once willing to pay 
500 rrd for tlie bamboo vasot and sent a messenger to Yedo 
with the message that Jisen would sell it now for 50 ryd less, that 
IB, for 450 rjD, Fuyuki sent lii$ messenger hack with no answer^ 
but ordered liis OAVn messenger to follow Jisencarrying 500 ryd 
instead of 450 rrd. Fuyuki^s messenger respeclfully carried the 
vase back with him to Yedo. The idea was not to slight tlie 
value of such a treasure, but, apart from the commercial in- 
lere.=5ts, to treat it with due respect. 

Then, still laler^ its ownership went to Lord Fumai (1751- 
1819) I another feudal haron of the Tokugawa regime, who 
loved the lea cult and had very fine taste for sabi. When he W'as 
using tlie vase in his tearoom to entertain his friends, his at¬ 
tendant noticed that water dripped from the crack, dius whetting 
the mat underneath. He asked die master if he would not have 
a kind of cylindrical receptacle made for it. Lord Fumai, how¬ 
ever, said, “The furyu [or jofii] of this bamboo vase consists in 
the very fact of this leakage.” 
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KANO TANNTfi] ihc paioler (1602-74) is a name I believe 
10 be very well known to lovers of Japanese art, and ii may not 
be altogether inappropriate to introditec him in connection with 
the tea, as he was also greatly interested in it. He studied it 
under the instruction of Sotan, grandson of Rikyu and a great 
advocate of teo6i, probably in this respect greater than Rikyu. 
Tannyu was still young when he began to itHsil Sotan. hardly 
Over twenty years of age. When he saw tlie blank screens fitted 
up in Solan’s newly built tearoom, he had an irresistible desire 
to paint them with his own brush. But bis tea master would not 
listen to Uie request, for he thought his young pupil was still 
not experienced enough to do tlie work. Tannyu did not press 
the idea that day. 

Some lime later, he accidentally dropped into Sotan s new 
room, Tlie master was absent. Tlie screens sliQ remained blank. 
He considered the opportunity* the rarest one, as his former am¬ 
bition asserted itself once more. In fact, he had been planning 
for some time what picture ivould be suitable to try* his skill here. 
He took out the brushes and started at once with hb work. It 
was to he “The Eight Sage Drinkers.” As he proceeded, he 
grew c%'er more enthusiastic about it. an<l the picture i^as nearly 
finished when he heard somebody approaching. lie felt that this 
must be the master liimself. It would he quite awkward if he 
were caught in the act. He wanted to finish hurriedly. The 
steps became more and more dbtinet, hat remained to be done 
now was the hands of one figure. He somehow finished them 
and left the room as Sotan stepped into it. Solan was surprised 
to see such a fine work from the brush of such a young artist, 
whose proficiency he had not tlmuglil very highly of before. 
However, as he exomitied the work closely*, he found the hands 
of one figure wrongly attached, tliat b, tlie left hand to the right 
and the right one to the left. Bui he did not say much about it. 
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The picture remains there m it was executed cvca lo the pres¬ 
ent day. 

Later when Tunnyu^s reputation as the greatest painter of 
the davt the one favored by lyeyasu the ShogunT spread far and 
wide throughout the country, his old picture with hands WTongly 
adjusted called out fresh interest among art lovers. 

Tannyu owned a “Katatsuki^^ caddy known as '^Tanemurap” 
an object of great admiration among teamen. He thought the 
world of it. When the great fire of the Meireki (a.d. 1657) re¬ 
duced Tannyu's house to ashes, he told one of his servant to 
carry the caddy away from deslruclion* But when the spread of 
the fire threatened his own life, the trusted servant threw 
away the precious treasure and ran ofl to save himself. After 
the fire, a goods carrier from Kyoto happened to discover it 
on the roadside. He picked it up and on his return to Kyoto he 
sold it to an art dealer. The Mayor Makino Chikashige heard 
of the find and bought it from die dealer^ when it proved on 
e^.Hininatioii to be the ^"Taneinura Katatsuki.” 

Some time later Chikashige invited Tannyu and treated him 
to tea. When he innocently referred to the caddy Tannyu told 
him that he was unspeakably grieved over the loss and washed 
him not to make any further mention of it, Chikashige told his 
attendant lo bring the article in question before tiie guest, re¬ 
marking guilelessly^ **Hcre is a Tanemura duplicate.” Tannyu 
was indeed overjoyed and did not know how^ to express his feel¬ 
ings* The mayor was gallanL enough to part with it for the price 
he paid to the dealer, with the request that he would like to 
have twelve views of Mount Fuji painted by Tannyu to com¬ 
pensate his good will, Tannyu, of coursot agreed* But it was a 
dlBicult proposition, and the painter had lo spend much thought 
and skill upon the execution of the pictures, which, when finished 
after great pains, proved to be among his masterpieces. 
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T he JAPANESE lovt of Nature* I often ihinkt owes mncli 
to the presence of Mount Fuji in the middle part ol the main 
island of Japan. Whenever I pass by the foot of the mountain 
as a passenger on the Tokatdo railway linet 1 never fail to have 
s good view of it, weather permitting, and to admire its beautiful 
formatioHi always covered with spotless anow^ and rising sky¬ 
wards like a white uplurned folding fan*” as it was once de¬ 
scribed by a poet ^ of the Tokugawa period. The feeling it 
awakens does not seem to be all aesllielie in the line of tlie 
artistically bcautifuL There is something about it spiritually pure 
and enhancing* 

One^ of the earlier poets of Japan who $ang of Mount 
Fuji has this: 


Ta the beach of Tago 
/ come* a/n?T behold^ 

In pure whilenes;^ enveloped 
There rises Maant Fuji — 
Snowing U seems above us!^ 


1 hlilkjiwii (15S3-1612>. 

« YumEilii- du Ak^ihiia £d. cn. in liie “QillKtiPn of AncEfnl 

Poems.*’ 

^ A« I t«vp TY^rlcE^ before, m the^ translatkina of Japdnt^ pocLn? tio 
attcnit>t U mide iQ leproduM the original thylbrn. Thi!y an? moiLty lilerjd ren^ 
derlEiB:s^ with tbo fewest addiiiodii lo make the k-hw? wraewhal ifidre 

intolliRiblc io Engliib reader*. 
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Another poet,* who has more religious feelings than Akahito 
of the Nara period, sings id the Matiny ashu: 

Extending over Sumga and Kai, 

Mount Fuji lifts its summit high. 

Even the clouds of heavent struck tvilh awe^ 

Dare not pass over ihnl steep peak; 

Even the birds attempt in vain 
To soar over its giddy heights, 

ft is a god that watches over Japan — 

Over Yamato^ the Land of the Sunrise— 
ft is her sacred treasure and her glory: 

Upon the peak of Fuji in Suruga 

Long may u^e gaze and gaze and never weary, 

Saigya's poera on Fuji has a mysticol vein which is quoleil 
elsewhere. Id his day, that is, in the liYelftb century, Fuji must 
still have been a live volcano, at least emitting smoke dow and 
then. Such a sight b always inspiring. To see a solitary drifting 
cloud over a high peak carries one^s thoughts away from earthly 
affairs. 

It was not the poeta alone W'ho w^re impressed with Fuji. 
Even a warrior had a feeling for it, estpressing himself thus: 

Each time / see Fuji 
It appears changed 
And / feel I tdetp it 
Ever for the first time, 

//oia shall 1 describe Fuji 
To those who have not yet seen itF 
h is never seen twice alike^ 

And I know no one way 
Of describing the sight, 

^Anourmouft im the V, III)* of the Na™ punod. rhr 

mnnilttaa (viighlly mwlilitrd} u- by A^Lejd Miy^mf^l^. 
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The singer is Date Masaimine* (1565^1636), one of ihe 
most rfiiiowncd generals at the time of HiJeyoslii and lycyasui 
He Vi as a dauntless lighter, winning many fierce battles in which 
he personally look part. He was made tlie feudal lord of the 
district of Sendai, which is in die northeastern section of Japan. 
Who tvould imagine such an active soidier in the warlike days 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries finding room in 
his brain to appreciate Nature and write poems on it? But such 
was actually die fact, and in it we recognire how innate the love 
of Nature is in the Japanese heart. Even Hideyoshi, who rose 
from die peasant class—in his days a class badly downtrodden 
and hopelessly ignorant—composed poems and was a patron of 
die arts. His time is known as the Momoyaraa period in the 
history of Japanese art* 

Fuji is now thoroughly identified with Japan, Wherever Japan 
is talked or written about, Fuji is inevitably mentioned, Justifi' 
ably so, hecause even the Land of the Rising Sun would surely 
lose much of her beauty if the sacred mountain were erased 
from the map. The mountain must he actually seen in order to 
impress. Pictures and pholograplis. however artistic, cannot do 
justice to the real view. As Masamune sings, it is never the same, 
it is ever changing in its features, as it is affected by atmospheric 
conditions, and also os it is viewed topographically from diflcrenl 
angles and at different distances. To those who have ne^er seen 
it, even Hiroshige {1797-1358) fails to convey the real artistic 
value of die mountain, about which Yamaoka Tesshu (1836- 
88) ^ writes another poem from another point of view than 
Mas^munQ: 

h wrll rEmcmbirrfld in JapanEac one whi> m rnvyy 

to lhi 5 Pupe in 1 ^i 13 p 

■It ia I hit the pocin il TH3t Tcsshui orlttmU Cam pfrsfll bfl. Bui I 

rcinif]ib«r havxny Ffad ii anioni; hia iniaumemlilc calliirraphk worlift, lU was 
not a by rrwfei&infl: he was. one of ibr gn-at fflodem frweFdamt'n, who 
deeply delved into the lludy of Zen and applied kis uj^dor^tEuidUie to eWOTtls 
mon^hip. See t\*o pp. ff-i above, 
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in fmr iveather^ 

In doudy u^ather^ 

Beautiful indeed 
And never elian^ng — 

Tkii peak of Fafi! 

In t]ie:se prosaic days of ours, there is a craze among the 
jroung men of Japan for climhing high inountains jtisl for the 
sake of climbing; and they call this “conquering the moiintains.''' 
Whal a desecration! This is a fashion no doubt imported from 
the West along with many others not always w'orth while 
learning. The idea of the so-called “conquest of nature” comes 
from Hellenism, I imagine, in which the earth is made to be 
manV servant, and the ivinds and the sea are to obey him. 
Hebraism concurs with tbb view, too. In the East, however, this 
idea of subjecting Nature to tlie commands or service of mao 
according to his selfish deaires has never been cherished. For 
Nature to us baa never been uncharitable, it is not a kind of 
enemy to be brought under man’s power. Tc of the Orient have 
never conceived Nature in the form of an opposing power. On 
the contrary. Nature haji been our constant friend and companion, 
who is to be absolutely trusted in spite of the frequent earth¬ 
quakes assailing tliis land of ours. The idea of conquest 1$ 
abhorrent, ff we succeed in climbing a high mountain, wliy not 
say, “We have made a good friend of it”? To look around for 
objects to conquer is not the Oriental attitude toward Nature,’ 
Yes, we climb Fuji, too, but the purpose b not to “conquer” it, 
but to be impresised witli its beauty, grandeur, and aloofness; it 
is also to worship a sublime morning sun rising gorgeously 
from behind the multicolored clouds. This is not necessarily an 
act of sun worship, ihoiigli tliere b nodiitig spiritually degrading 
in that. The sun b tlie great benefactor of dJ life on earth, and 
it b only proper for us human beings to approach a benefactor 

^ C{. mr uikJe “Tfae ReJe of Niluro in Zen Buddhisnt,'* la Studies in Zen, 

jip. 
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of any kind, animate or inanimate, wilh a deep feeling of grati- 
Hide and appreciation. For this feeling is granted to ua only; 
lower animals seem to be wanting in tills delicate sentiment. 
Some of the high mountains of popular interest in Japan are 
nowadays provided willi a system of coble railway, and the 
summit is easily readied. The materialistic utilitarianism of 
modern life demands all such contrivances, and perhaps there 
is no escape from tliem; for I myself often resort to them, for 
instance, when 1 go up to Hiei in Kyoto. Nevcrtlieless my feeh 
ings are revolted. Tlie sight of tlic track lighted up at night hy 
electricity reflects the modern spirit of sordid gain and pleasure- 
hunting. Thai Mount Hici, to the northeast of iJie ancient capital 
of Japan, which Ociigyo Daishi (767-822) first consecrated 
with his Tendai monastery and other iastitntioiia ' of his order, 
is to be treated with such ruthless commercialism is no doubt a 
cause of grief to many a pious hcarted countryman. In the wor¬ 
shipful attitude toward Nature there U a highly religious feeling 
that i should like to see even in these days of science and 
ec 0 ni:>itiics and war. 


2 


ONE rnay see how miich in love wilh Pfaturt the Japanese iSt 
spile of his modern assertion of die conquest idea, if he builds 
a study, or rather a meditation room, somewhere in the mountain 
woods. It is not modi of a building by the Wesicm way of 
measurement, for it will be no more than a four-and-a half-mat 
or six-mat room (about ten or fifteen feet square). It is thatched 
with straw, and It probably stands under a huge pine tree, pro¬ 
tected hy its outstretched branches. When viewed from a 

® [tccenlh' <195(11, one vf the buildmet (ealkd lie “Uciore Hall”) mikisj; 
up ihe EO^up W« burned mallriouely bv ene of tie careiakete. Tlii» U an It- 
reparuble 1«» nol only Ic tie followern of Tend*! hul U. tbe oullUtal biatorr of 
Jap*n. Tie iiwideut U one of lie had eiemple* reflectiog the modem ipinl of 
viint«)<El TBindiilblll. 
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distance, the hut fonns an insignificant part of the landscape* but 
it appears to he incorporated in it. It h by no means obtrusive^ 
it belongs somehow' to the general scheme of the view. As the 
master sits in this simple room—where there are no cumbrous 
pieces of furniture, perhaps only a table, a cushion, a floorer 
vase* an incunse burner—he finds tliat it is in no special 
separated from the surroundings, from Nature that encircles the 
hut, A cluster of plantain trees is growing near one of the oddly 
shaped windows; some of their broad lea vis are irregularly torn 
by a recent storm, and noiv they look like a monk's robe all in 
tatters. And for this reason they appear more suggestive of the 
Zen poems of Kanzan.® It Is not only the forniation of Ltiese 
leaves which is poeticj^ hut the way they'—in fact, all plants— 
grow out of the earth, that nipkes the observer feel that he, too, 
is living the life tlicy are living. The floor of the meditation 
room is not raised too far from the ground, just enough to keep 
the occupant from dampness and yet to feel the common source 
from which all life shoots fordid 

A hut so constructed is an integral part of Nature, and he who 
sits here Is one of its objects like every other* lie Ls in no way 
different from the birds singing, the inseels buzKing, the leaves 
swaying, the waters murmurlrtg—nor even from Mount Fuji, 
looming up on the other side of llm bay. Here is a complete 
merging of Nature and man and his work, illustrated in a practi¬ 
cal manner. .As 1 speak of Fuji again^ I am reminded of a poem 
by Ota Dokwan (d- 1 lrB6), a general of the fifteenth century, 
^licn he was asked by the Em|>cror Gotsucliimikado as to hb 
residence, the general answered in verse; 

My hut is dt€ bcuch 
Lined with pine trees^ 

And the high peak of Fuji 
Looms up above the eaves, 

Han-itiim. q Iwnatk monk of thr Tanp Uyna^lv^ wes nlways in cam- 
piny with Jjttipku iShih-t^l Aitij many €f. pla. 6. 18, 19* ojld p. 23^ 

Einvr. 
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The emperor living In Kyoto had never seen ihe mountain in 
actuality, hence the poet-soldier’s special refErenee to it. And ia 
it not interesting to noiiee here the way he describes his residenee 
as 0 hot ftVion* or ikii in Japanese)? Being tiie warrior-general 
who first estahlishcd Ins hendciuorters at the present site of 
Tokyo before tyeyasu had his grand castle, Ola Dok wan’s resi¬ 
dence must have been of no niean magnitude. Vet be describes it 
as an ihori, with winch wc ordinarily associate the humble 
straw-thalclied cottage of a recluse. His poetical, nature-loving 
spirit revolted against anything highly savoring of human arti- 
licialily. His “hut” naturally fiLs in with the stretch of pine 
trees, the wave-washed beach, and the snOw-covcred Fuji- In 
this respect, D5kwan truly reflects the love of Nature that is the 
predominant note in the Japanese charatter.'® 

A grandly constructed building ’* is loo obtrusive an object 

*“I iomelimw wondrr If any gf tte great Wesicni •olJSfTi mt turned into a 
pDcL Can we vmagine, for instance, in neenl liinci, thal Crnertl MafAnltur 
or Ccnrrd: Eiwnhwwer wduIiI CSmptME a ticein upep Tisiliog one of liiose boinb- 
lum ciliea? Generil Kugi, of the Rusw-J apiincse vdr, iftor a great baltli' 
fougti iLtoimd Port Antur, in which far lost hi» rwo sans, wreic thia poem in 

CK3I3C5C: 

HifiP dreary and uncanmiatde thty to^fk—mountmrti and 
rivers^ and gtasm. 

Thi nruiiy iiwtt, /ur oj miicA as fefl milffs around, 

h 0rd with an atmaiphere odarous of spilt idaod^ 

Tha $ierd refuies ta mavr an arid iht man^. gritn and sihnf^ 

Sta^lds a^l a/ane anislda the 0irtS3 fl/ Chinrhau in the 
shadow of the setting 

American litinB Br high btiildinsp; is no doubi 
lal«i Biidt I Itclievtf, ID •soma caatB lopcitjrnpbJsrollr aJsO- lin! I sU^prCt is a 

r^rtflin fH-vchoIoj^ical eJnntut m this fo^ndne^^ b»r tall archhwEiirc of any tlnd. 
FunJbm-tnluEly, it is ibe dAirc lo fi:« onwe]f from I hr tanh. tot in onit s^nsE 
lllE ^arclb hDndii^fE-F CAnslTictitilla tltthi’sIlniEftl ^ rfl^tro-inl of ■vrlltttrtvcT' 

kind ftnm frrttlyrn and snJt|wndencE. In rtalitj-, one ran nrvEr be frrr fwm 
lliE raitbp for bn'wi'ivrr bis^i may fly+ one hu fmaJlv la come down eo earl ha 
a Hi tincE Ebc dEVelopEllEfnt of Ehe intelleciual I^ovfvn, man hfl^ ccraceivrd ihe 
idco ol | 3 U>hlTiR this ai far it can ctcD aI I be eipfiuc of hi* nlber and 
sibly 'weightier intefritt^'^ TUe tOWrriDg arcbLlrCtor'E is ibr aymboliiatSan of ibe 
inlelleEl, and mndrrtl tniEl has forflOltrn or ia j'Cl unconscioufl of ihe fflcE ihat 
\Mi intfllcclLiBlszaclorL oiie nf llie causra conEribiiEinn to al] eorta of mental 
diitutbancr that wc sce alK>ut un. When 1 wij in Chica^u ftcenlly^ I mri llie 
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to keep company with the sutrcunding objects of Nature, From 
the practical point of view, it may serve its purpose well, but 
there is no poetry in it. Any artificial construction, with its ob¬ 
ject loo prominent, detracts from its artistic value. It is only 
when it is in ruins and no more serves its original purpose that 
it is transformed into a object of Nature and appreciated as such, 
though even ia this appreciation there is much that has to do 
with tlfc historical signiheance of the ruins themselves. 

Again, llie Emi>cror Golsuchimikado must have lieard of the 
Musashino prairie, where Dokwun had his castle. Japan is a 
mountainous country with few plains, and the Musashino, 
where now stands the capital of the country, is one of the largest. 
The emperor, w'ho lied probably never left liis mauntaiti-eu- 
cireted Kyoto, was curious to know how wide llic Musashino 
was. So he asked Dokwan about it, and Dokwan replied in verse: 

A'o deudrops are seen around my hut. 

Though o summer skoieer has just passed 
Over the ptain oj Musashino ’— 

Far wider it must he than the ruin clouds. 

This pleased tlie emperor immensely, and he gave the follow¬ 
ing reply to the much talented warrior-poet from the wild East: 

/ thought the Musashino teas only a prairie 
IFith nothing but wild thistles; 
liouf pleasantly surprised / am 
To find such tcords in bloom! 

arrMtrd of a i«II modnn buHdinff, who tivM on the top floor of the *amo 
huildms. When I tdcDired (hr fine riewi of the eily and the lake Jl conuntnili, 
f^thc Tooiq tt well provided idifa Idtpe kIah windows, the architect Mid, 
Thst i3 Uiie, but (have lo eOhfcM thAl 1 bare A feeling of inieeurily. thcnjOl 
I dan c know why. The feeling ol inoeeurily—« ihiB not the allinml moei mod¬ 
ern people iuSer from, not only socially hut {nlemationally? The inieliect 
presses the bulton, the whole city h deslioyrd. and hundreds of tbousandf of 
human fouIs ore crushed ignOminiously lo tbe groundl And ihe Inteliecl will not 
bare any compuuciion whatever. All ia done tneeliantonljy. logically, aysiemaii. 
eaUy, and Ibe inleJIrcl is perfectly MiJsfied, perhaps even when it desUoys ioelf 
logeiher with Jti rfetittis. Is it not high time foru* aU lo Iliink of omtelveo from 
nuDTher point of view ilmn that of nirre intelleetualiiy? Do we not bate to be 
muefa closer to the earth, where the nature lov«r*» hui butnhly stasdo? 
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Dotwan is one of the most popular heroes with the Japanese. 
Unfortunately, he lived in the age when the Ashikaga Sho- 
gunale was fast approaching its end, and the country was on 
the verge of general disorder, Dokwan was cravenly assassinated 
with a spear by his treacherous enemy, His farewell song nas: 

l/n(ii yesterday tkU body o} tniae. 

Like a henamusH '* bag. 

Was the depository of wrong attackmenls^ 

Is it noii) for the Iasi time burst? 
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the poet-cenehal Ota Dokwan was fortunate to enjoy 
the mountain in white snow against the foaming waves of the 
blue ocean; but the hearts of tlie host and hostess of the dilapi¬ 
dated Ugelsu hut were torn between the moon and the autumnal 
rain drops, and they were greatly puizled, not knowing wliat to 
do. Yet, in this not knowing what to do with the hut this time a 
really hmnble one—we recognise as much poetry as in the 
case of Dokwan, perhaps more of it. The Japanese love of Nature 
is here graphically depicted. The story, in short, rons as follows: 

Ugetsu, meaning “Rain and Moon,” is one of the No plays 
adapted from an inoident taking place in one of Saigyo’s wan¬ 
derings in Japan. Saigyo (1118-M). the monk-poet of the early 
Kamakura period, came one evening to a solitary house and 
asked for a night's lodging. An eld couple was living there, and 
the house looked quite dilapidated. The old man refused to re¬ 
spond to the monk’s request on the ground that tlie accommoda¬ 
tions were not good enough for him; while his wife, seeing the 
traveler was o Buddhist monk, wished to give him lodging. But 
the fact remained the same; the hut was in no proper condition 
to entertain a stranger. The reason was this: The old lady lo^ed 

WJ dc pol kacw raselly whtt this rnMiis. Ft is probably a Elsng wiwd u«d 
tmong warrici* in 6ftrtnih.«dtiUT J-P""- ChaH H n**" “wuelhms ci no 
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die modnlight so much ihut the leaking roof was left unrepaired 
Hccorciijig 10 her desire; but the old geutleman loved to lislen to 
the rain drops beating against the roof, which could not hap¬ 
pen if the roof were left out of repair as it now was, fs the 
hut to be roofless for the moon? Or is it to he put in order for 
the rain? Tlie autumn is already here. The hnest moon season is 
approaching, and at the sanie time the autumnal showers are so 
enjoyable when one sits quietly listening to them. As long as this 
problem was not decided, it would be highly inhospitable on the 
part of the liost and the hostess to take any stranger into their 
house. They thought; 

Out fiambU An/— 

Is ic to be thatched, or not to Ac titatched? 

Saigyo exclaimed, '‘Here is a good poem already half com¬ 
posed!” '‘If you understand poetry,” said the old couple, "com¬ 
plete the stanza, and we will give you lodging, whatever it may 
be.” Saigyo immediately responded; 

Is the moauUght to Uak? 

Are the sbotuers to patter? 

Our thoughts are rfit/dcd, 

And this humble kut — 

To be thatebedf or not to be thatched? 

The monk-poet was now Invited in. As the night advanced, the 
moon grew brighter, illiiminating the faraway fields and moun- 
tains and shedding its light even inside the hut. But, listen, 
showers are coming! Trees are rustling! No, it is the dead 
leaves that are beating against the house, sounding like the rain 
drops, A wind is up, but the sky is clear as ever. It is a shower 
of falling leaves in the moonlight. 

hita ttiolhcf poem to Himibr ftTeict: 

FAf Atff Unkjf ifArra ii rmnSf 

And f am 

/ think nf lAd kindlx of tht TaennUsht^ 
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When the dead leflU'w are failing thkk^ 

As / sit quietly at night in my raom, 

Di^cuh it is to judge 
Whether it is shaweringj 
Or whether it is riat showeruigj^ 

The falling It-aves in autumn have often awakened the poetic 
^nsibility of the nature-loving Japanese* The scene is suggeslive 
of solitude and induces one to a meditative mood. SaigyS was 
also deeply impressed with it* While alone in his Iiumblc henn- 
itage somewhere in llie njountains^ he was aw'akened during the 
night by die falling leaves striking showerlike against tlie roof 
and the nnwrJo/* which no doubt greatly added to tlie feeling of 
a I oneness, which is the spirit of autumn nature. The following 
poem is not merely descriptive, it reflects the mood of the season. 

May it he a shower 

Thai keeps me awake in bed? 

!Vo^ U is the autumn leases falling 
Resistlessly hefore a squalL 

From the practical point of view^ rain is an inconvenient tiling* 
hut in Japanese and also in Chinese poetry much reference is 
made to rain-^-espccially to a gentle rain such as wo have in 
Japan—^as whispering to us llae inner secrets of Reality. Listen 
to Saigyo again: 

Completely imprisoned in the spring rmn, 

/ am all atone in the solitary hut. 

Unknown to hjimankind* 

To really understand the poetry and philosophy of the spring 
rain one must live in japan in a small strnw-thatched house, 

MinAT^niD no YcriFanc* of thr ihirtecntli cErttnry. 

^fEia duor" The Jtpari™ houw ha^ nracticatly no windows m 
the araw* li it til dmirs—fiiidiiig dwr& which id purtitbn 

iDunifp Eilmit light, protrcl ttur hdUs^ ^fiEiR^l ram* wind* etc. The 

ire outside sliding doDfiK which etc c]os«f rcfularli* at nieht OT when the 
WEAth^r js lotlptacnL 
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perhaps with a stretch of lawn and a little pond before one’s sjjc- 
mat room« “Unknown to humankind,” but thoroughly acquainted 
with Nature was the poet, 

Dogcn (1200—1253) w'as the founder of the Soto branch of 
Zen Buddhism in Japan. The following is the most eelcbrnted of 
his poems, worth while quoting in this connectiont 

How we go Hke clouds dnjting through births and deaths! 

The path of ignorance and the path of enlightenment—we walk 

dreaming! 

7here s one thing only still in /ny memory even after waking! 
The sound of a rainfall to which I listened one night while at 

my Fuhakusa retreat! 

Thoreau, in (Talden, gives an inkling of what is sometimes 
designated as cosmic consciousness or cosmic feeling, which he 
cherished as he listened to rainfall: 

“I have never felt lonesome, or in the Jctist oppressed by a 
sense of solitude, but once, and that was a few weeks after 1 
came to the woods, when, for an hour, I doubted if the near 
nciglihorliood of man was not essential to a serene and healthy 
life. To be alone was something unpleasant. But I was at the 
same time conscious of u slight insanity in my mood, and 
seemed to foresee my recovery, In the midst of a gentle rain, 
while these thoughts prevailed, I was suddenly sensible of sueh 
sweet and beneficent society in Nature, in the very pattering of 
the drops, and in every sound and sight around my house, an 
infinite and unaccountable friendliness all at once like an atmos¬ 
phere sustaining me, as made the fancied advantages of human 
neighborhood insignificant, end f have never thought of them 
since. Every little pine needle expanded and swelled with sym¬ 
pathy, and befriended me. I was so distinctly made aware 
of the presence of somelhing kindred to me, even in scenes 
which w'e are accustomed to call wild and dreary, and also that 
the nearest of blood to me and humancst was not a person nor a 
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villager, ilial 1 iho light no place could ever be strange to me 
again.'* {Ch. 5, “Solitude”) 


4 

LET US note here, in passing, liovf Oriental thoughts and feel* 
ings filtered into die Anierican mind in the nineteenth century. 
The Transcendenialist movement begun by the poets and philoso¬ 
phers of Concord is still conimuing all over Americn, While the 
commercial and industrial expansion of America in the Far East 
and all the world over is a significant event of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, we roust acknowledge at tlic same lime that the Orient is 
contributing its (|uota to the iolcllccluai wealth of the esl— 
American as well as European. In l&H, Emerson wrote, in 
response to Carlyle’s chiding of his otherworldliness, in these 
remarkable terms: “You sometimes charge me with I know not 
what sky-blue, sky-void idealism. As far as it is n partiality, I 
fear I may be more deeply infected than you think me. I have 
very joyful dreams which I cannot bring to paper, much less 
to any approach to pr.iciice, and 1 blame myself not at all for 
my reveries, but tlicy have not yet got possession of my house 
and bam. ... I only worship Eternal Buddha in the retire- 
mpnla unJ intermissions of Brohirm. 

Emeraou’s allusion to “shy-void idealism’ is interesting. Ap¬ 
parently he means the Buddhist theory of sSnyatd (“emptiness” 
or “void"). Although it is doubtful how deeply he entered into 
the spirit of tWs theory, which is the basic principle of the Bud¬ 
dhist thought and from which Zen starts on its mystic apprecia¬ 
tion of Nature, it is really wonderful to see the American mind, 
as represented by the exponents of Transcendentalism, even 
trying to probe into the abysmal darkness of the Oriental 
fantasy. I am now beginning to uiidcrsland the meaning of the 
deep impressions made upon me while reading Emerson in my 
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college days. I was not then studying the Ainerjcati philosopher 
hut digging down into the recesses of my own tliaught, which 
had been tlicre ever since the nwnkcning of Oriental conscious¬ 
ness, Tlial was tJie reason why I had felt so familiar witli him^— 
[ was, indeed, making acquaintance with myself then. Hie same 
can be said of Tliorcau. Who would not recognize liis poetic 
affinity with Saigyd or Basho, and his perhaps unconscious in* 
debtedness to the Oriental mode of feeling towards ^^ature? 

To finish this port of my thesis, let me introduce to you a Zen 
master whose remark on rain is well-known among the followers 
of Zt-n. It w'os raining one day, and Kyosho (d. 937) the master 
said to a monk, **Wliat is the sound outside the door?" The 
monk answered, *’T!ie paltering of rain drops, master.” This was 
an honest answer, and the master knew it from the first. His 
verdict, however, was; "All beings are confused in mind, they 
arc pursuing outside objects always, not know'ing where to find 
the real self. This is a hard hit. if the outside paltering is not 
to he called rain, what is it? What docs it mean to pursue the 
outside objects, and to be confused in tlie notion of the ego? Sec- 
cho comments: 

An empty hall, and the sound of patteritig rain! 

Indeed, an unanstL'erable question even for an accomplished 

master! 

The American Transcendcnialist’s attitude toward Nature has 
no doubt a great mystical note, but the Zen masters go far be¬ 
yond it and arc really incomprclicnsiblc. But wc will drop the 
rain for a while, for it is now time to see into the leaching of Zen. 


"From lfa(> Hiktgan ifti (-BJue Rotlf Colltwtioli"), A6. 
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TO ti N D E H S TA N D the cultural Uf« of the Jftpanefle people 
in all its iliflerent aspects, including tlieir intensive love of Na- 
tiire, which we have spukcri of just noW| it is essential, as I 
have repeatedly stated^ to delve into the secrets of Zeti Buddhism. 
Without some knowledge of these the Japanese charncter is dif¬ 
ficult to appreciate. This does not, of course, mean that Zen is 
everything in the molding of the character and general culture 
of the Japanese people, Wlial I mean Is that, when Zen is 
graspedT we can with some degree of ease gel into the depths 
of llicir spiritual life in all its varied expressions. 

This fact is recognized, consciously or unconsciously^ by 
scholars and by men in the street- The former recognize it in 
an analytical and critical manner worthy of their profe$sion; 
the latter appreciate it by actually living it. in the delight they 
feel in iii&tcning to tales and traditions traceable somehow to the 
teaching of Zen Buddhiam. 

That Zcii has had a great deal to do in the building of Japanese 
character and culture is pointed out also by foreign winters on 
Japan, among whom w'e may mention the following^ 

Tlie late Sir Charles Eliot, who most unfortunately passed 
away wjtliouL personally revising his valuable hook, japmtese 
Buddhism^ writes (p, 396): ""Zen has been a great power in the 
artistic, intellectual and even the political life of the Far East. To 
a certain extent it has moulded the Japanese character, but it is 
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rIso the expression of that character. No qUicr form of Biid- 
dhistn IS go thoroughly Japanese,” The one gignidcaDt point 
here is that Zen is tiie expression of the Japanese character. 
Historically, Zen started in China about fifteen hundred years 
ago, and it was not until the latter part of the Sung dynasty 
(9(51-1280), that is, in the earlier part of the tliirtcenth century, 
that Zen was brought to Japan, Thus the history of Zen in Japan 
is far younger than in China, hut it was so adaptable to the char- 
actor of the Japanese people, especially in its moral and aesthetic 
aspects, tlial it has penetrated far more deeply and widely into 
Japanese life than into Chinese. Hence we see that the statement 
made by the author of Japmeie Buddhism is not at afl an 
exaggeration. 

Sir George Sansom, another capable English writer on Japan, 
makes the following observation on Zen in hk Japan, A Short 
Ctdtaral History (p, 336): “The influence of this school [j.e., 
Zen Buddhism] upon Japan has been ao subtle and pervading 
that it has become the essence of her finest culture. To follow 
its ramifications in thought and sentiment, in art, letters and 
behaviour, would be to write exhaustively the most difficult and 
the most fascinating chapter of her spiritual hisloiy. . , Wliilc 
f may have occasion later to criticize this writer’s view on the 
Japanese love of Nature, the point he makes here is accurate, 
and I am in full agreement with him, 

are the eharactenstlc features of Zen as distinguished 
from the other forms of Buddhism? ft will be necessary to know 
them before we proceed to see the relationship between Zen 
and the Japanese love of Nature. Naturally, it is outside our 
scope of study here to enter in detail into what really and es¬ 
sentially constitutes Zen, Much has already been done along this 
line, directly and indirectly, in the preceding sections. Therefore, 
let the following brief statements here suffice concerning the 
teaching and discipline of Zen, ag regards its four aspects; re¬ 
ligious, moral, aesthetic, and epistemological. 
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IN TRE first place, let me ataie that Zen is not a mere ascetic 
discipline. WJien we see a monk living in a humble hut and 
sustaining himself on tice and pickles and potatoes, w'e may 
imagine him to be a world-fleeing recluse, whose principle of 
life is self-abnegation. True, there is a certain side in his iife 
tending to thU, as Zen teaches a form of detaclunent and self- 
control. But if we imagine there is nothing more in Zen, we 
entertain a very superficial view of it. The Zen insights go far 
deeper into the source of life, where Zen is truly religious. By 
this [ mean Zen is in close touch with Realityj indeed, Zen takes 
hold of it and lives it, and this is where Zen is religious. 

Those who are acipjflinted only with the Christian or some 
Indian Bhakti forms of religion may wonder where really in Zen 
is that which corresponds to their notion of God and llieir pious 
attitude toward him; Reality sounds to them too conceptual and 
philosophical and not devotional enough. In fact, Buddhism 
quite frequently more abstract-sounding terms than Reality, 
for instance, “suchness” or “thusnesa” (t«fAa/a), “emptiness” 
or “void” (iu/iyatd), “limit of reality” {hAiifaAofi), etc. And 
til is is sometimes what leads Christian critics and even Japanese 
scholars themselves to regard Zen as the leaching of a quietistic, 
meditative life. But with the followers of Zen these terms are 
not conceptual at all, but quite real and direct, vital and energie- 
i])g—because Reality or Suchneas or Emptiness is taken hold of 
in the midst of the concrete living facts of tlie universe, and not 
abstracted from them by means of thought. 

Zen never leaves this world of facts. Zen always lives in the 
midst of realities. It is not for Zen to stand apart or keep itself 
away from a world of names and forms. If there is a Cod, per¬ 
sonal or impersonal, he or it must be with Zen and in Zen. As 
long as an objective world, whether religiously or philosophically 
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or poetically coitsicicred, romAins u threatenliig and annihilating 
po^ver, standing agninst us, tltere is no Zen here. For Zen makes 
“a liumhle blade of grass act as the Buddha-body sixteen 
feet high/ and, conversely, the Baddha'liody sixteen feel liigfi act 
as a humble blade of grass.*' Zen holds the whole universe, as 
it were, in its palm. This is the religion of Zen, 

Zen is often thought to be a form of pantheismH Apparently 
it is. and Buddhists themselves sometimes ignorantly subscribe 
to tliis view. But if this is taken as truly characterizing the es¬ 
sence of Zen, it altogether misses the point; for Zen is most de- 
cidciliy not pantheistic in the same measure as Christianity is 
not. Read tliis dialogue between Ummon {Yiin-men, d. 919) 
and bis disciple. 

Monk; ‘“Wliat is the Pure Body of the Dharma?'* 

Master; *‘The hedgerow.” 

Monk: ‘*What is the behavior of the one who thus under¬ 
stands?** 

Master: “He is a golden-liaiTfiJ lion/' * 

When Cod is the hetlgerow dividing the monastery grounds 
from the neighboring farms, there is perhaps a faint suggestion 
of pamheism, we may say. But what about the goldcivhaired 
lion? Xlic animal is not a manifestation of anything else, he is 
supreme, he is autonomous, he is king of the beasts, he is com¬ 
plete as he is, Ko idea is suggested here of the martiresLation of 
anything in any form. 

“The golden-haired lion,” as h stands in Ummon’s statement, 
may not be quite intelligible, even ivith this short esplanatory 
comment, to those who are not used to tlic Zen way of expression, 
To help them f may quote another Zen mondo; 

Monk: I understand that when a lion seizes upon his op¬ 
ponent, whether it is a hare or an elephant, he makes an exhaus¬ 
tive use of his power. Pray tell me what Uiis power is.*’ 

‘The BiiJdha lxMlj Ji tmdiiloDiJly fceirdwl aa gcW-^olwcd and eiiteen feet 
in &liilurf. 

^ifckigm-uhti. Caw 39i 
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Mssler; “Tlie spiril of amcerily” (literally, the power of pot- 
dcceiving),® 

“Sincerity," that is, “not-decciving" or “putting forth one’s 
whole being,” is, according to RioKai,"' “the whole being in ac* 
tion” (renfm jfljii ), in which nothing is kept in resene, nothing 
la expressed under disguise, nothing goes to waste, ^'hen a 
person lives like this, he is said to be a golden-haired lion; he 
is tJjc symbol of virility, sincerity, whole-lieartcdness; he is 
divinely humane he is not a manifestation hut Reality itself, for 
he h,is nothing behind hini, he is "the whole truth, the very 
thing” 

Tliis Zen way of understanding life and the world must be 
distinctly comprehended, as it is important when later llie fact 
is demonstrated that there is nothing of sytnholism in the 
Japanese love of nature, 

[f it is necessary to apply to 2!en some form of classification, 
Zen may be pronounced a polytheism, although this many 
(pofys) is to be taken as corresponding to the “sands of the 
Gahga" {gaa^anadivdluka). Not a few thousands of gods, but 
hundreds of thousands of kotis of gods, in Zen. each individiial 
is an absolute entity, and as such he is related to all other 
individuals: this nexus of infinite inlerrelalionships is made 
possible in the realm of Emptiness because they all find their 
being litre even as they are, that is. as individual realities- This 
may be dlfhculL to grasp for those who are not trained in ific 
Buddhist way of thinking. But 1 have here no time to stop and 
explain the whole system from its beginning, and 1 must hurry 
on to the main subject. 

In sliort, Zen has its own way of handling Reality, and this 
Zen way of handling Reality constitutes the inner meaning of llie 

^Deniateku ("TransttuHion o( the isM. 27, The mislrr'i name 

Ll lUljil’iRg. 

t>f Rfnsuti Gigtn. Cigsra {Lin^kl d~ 967 > wie one of 

Ihc ir«!ate^l Zen o( Lhc T'ang dyn&sl^, RFid kiB liiflkcts known Ab lltc 

tLin^chi Lu) m ^pnaidered by fiOtn^ the supreme ^pecimni ol Zen 
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Japanew love of Nature. For the Japanew love of Nature is not 
to be Understood in the sense in which it is ordinarily understood. 
This will be made dearer as we proceed. 


3 

ZEN U ascetic when it plays the role of a moral discipline in the 
sense that it aims at simplicity in aU its forms. It has something 
oi the stoicism in which the samurai class of Japan has been 
reared. The simplicity and frugality of the Kamakura life under 
the Hojo regime in the thirteenth century no doubt owes ita 
initial motives to the mfluence of Zen. Furthermore, the moral 
courage and indomitable spirit of Hojo Tokimune (1251-84), 
without whom the history of Japan would probably have taken 
quite a different course, were fostered by the teaching of Zcii 
under the Chinese masters, who, by the invitation of the Hop 
government, found their shelter then in Japan. Tokiyori (1227- 
63), father of Tokimune, was also a great Zen devotee, and 
Jl was, indeed, under his direction that Tokimune visited the 
Zen monasteries, where he went through a moral and spiritual 
training, making himself thereby one of the greatest figures in 
the annab of Japans 

In Zen we find Chinese pragraalism solidly welded with 
Indian metaphysics and its high-soaring speculations. Without 
this perfect welding of the two highest forms of Oriental culture, 
it is very unlikely that Zen could have grown even in the con- 
genial and, therefore, fruitful soil of Japan, And Zea came to 
Japan at the moat opportune time in its history, because it was 
then that the old schools of Buddhism in Nara and Kyoto had 
proved ineffectual to usher in a new spiritual era. It was most 
fortunate for Zen that it found in the very beginning of its 
career in Japan such able disciples ns Hojo Tokiyori and Toki- 
mune. So far, the meaning of ific part the Hojo family played m 
the cultural, political, and economic history of Japan has not been 
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fully apprec^mted. This was chiefly due to those of militaristic 
bias, who tried to iuterpret history iii their own crooked style* As 
Japanese scholars, however, begin to study it from a new point 
of view, which is now possible through the tragic experience of 
recent years^ tliey will surely come to realize the significance of 
the Kamakura era, of which YasutokL Toklyori. and Tokimune 
were the most remarkable representatives. And the significance 
of Zen in tliis period, as one of the most ef^€^ctive molding agen¬ 
cies of the Japancac cliaractcr, will aUo be understooil. 

What is the most specific eharacterisliq of Zen asceticism in 
connection wdtli the Japanese love of Nature? It consists in pay¬ 
ing Nature the fullest respect it deserves. By this it b meant 
that we may treat Nature not as an object to conquer and turn 
wantonly to our human sendee, but as a friend, as a fellow 
beings who b destined like ourselves for Buddlinhood* Zen wants 
us to meet Nature as a friendly, well meaning agent whose inner 
being is thoroughly like our owm, always ready to work in ac¬ 
cord witli our legitimate aspirations. Nature is never our enemy 
standing always against us in a threatening altitude; it is not a 
power which will crush us if we do not crush it or bind it into 
our service. 

Zen asceticism consists not necessarily in curbing or destroy¬ 
ing our desires and instincts but in respecting Nature and not 
violating it, whether our own Nature or the Nature of the objec- 
Uve world. Self-mortification is not the proper altitude we may 
lake toward o-nrselves, nor is selfish utilization the justifiable 
idea we may conceive tow^ard Nature in any sense. TJierefore, 
Zen asceticism b not al all in sympathy w'ltli the maTerialistic 
trends so much in evidence all over tlie w'orld, in science^ in¬ 
dustrialism, commercialism^ and many other movements of 
thought. 

Zen purposes to respect Nature, to love Nature, to live its own 
lifef Zen recognizes that our Nature is one w'itJi objective Nature, 
not in the mathematical sense, but in the sense that Nature lives 
in us and w^e in Nature. For this reason, Zen asceticism advocates 
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siniplicJly. frugfllily, atraightfcrwardness, virility, making no 
attempt lo utilize Mature for seIJish purposes. 

Asceticism, some arc afraid, lowers the standard of living. 
But, to speak candidly, the losing of the soul is more than the 
gaining of the world, Are wc not constantly engaged in warlike 
preparations everywhere in order to raise or maintain our 
precious standard of living? If this state of affairs continues, 
there is no doubt of our finally destroying one another, not only 
individually but internationally. Instead of raising the so-called 
standard of living, will it not be far, far belter to elevate the 
equality of living? This is a truism, but in no time of history Has 
such a truism been more in need of being loudly declared than 
in these days of greed, jealousy, and iniquity. We followers of 
Zen ought to stand strongly for the asceticism it teaches. 


4 

THE AESTHETIC aspect of Zen teaching is closely related to 
Zen asceticism in that there Is in both the absence of selfhood 
and the merging of subject and object in one absolute Emptiness 
(fu/iyafs). This is a strange saying, hut, as the basic teaching 
of Zen, it is reiterated everywhere in Zen Jiterature. To explain 
this is R great philosophical task, full of inielleciua! pitfalls. 
Not only does it require arduous and sustained lliinking, but 
frequently ibis very thinking is apt to lead to grave misconcep¬ 
tions of the true meaning of Zen experience, Therefore, as al¬ 
ready hinted, Zen avoids abstract statements and eonceptual 
reasoning; and its literature is almost nothing but endless cita¬ 
tions of the so-called “anecdotes" or “incidents" (innen in 
Japanese) or “questions and answers" (known as tnondo}. To 
those who have not been initiated into its mystery, it b a wild 
and unapproachable territory of briars and brambles. The Zen 
mastem, however, are not yielding; they insist on having their 
own way of expressing themselves; they think that in this re- 
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sped they know best, and they arc in tlie right hecausc the 
nature of their espericnce is dderniinative as regards tlieir 
mdhod of commonicalion or demonstration. If 1 cite lltc follow¬ 
ing mottdo to illustrate Zen aestheticism, I liope you will not take 
me as purposely mystifying my position. 

While Rikko (Lu Keiig), a high government official of the 
T’ang dynasty, had n talk with his Zen master Nansen,* the of¬ 
ficial quoted a saying of Soj6,“ a noted monk-scholar of an earlier 
dynasty; 

ffeot'sn (ffid forth ond I ore of thf sanie root. 

The tert-tkousaod thingi and I are oj one suhstonce 


and continued, ‘is not this a most remarkable stntemeni?" 

Nansen called the attention of the visitor to the flowering 
plant in the garden and said. “People of the world look at these 
flowers os if they were in a dream.” 

This “story" or mondo eloquently describes the aesthetic at¬ 
titude of Zen toward objects of Nature. Most people do not 
really knou' how to look at the flower; for one thing they stand 
away from it: they never grasp the spirit of it; as they have no 
firm hold of it, they are as if dreaming of a flower. The one vho 
beholds is separated from the object which is beheld; there is on 
impassable gap between the two; and it is impossible for the 
beholder to come in touch inwardly with his object. Here is no 
grasping of actual facts as we face them. If heaven and earth, 
with all the manifold objects between them, issue from the one 
root which you and 1 also come from, this root must be firmly 
seized upon so that there is an actual experience of it; for it 
is in this experience that Nansen's flower in its natural bemUy 
appealed to his aesthetic sense. The so-called Japanese love of 
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Njilurc becomes related to Zen when we come to this eitperlence 
of Moture ppprecbliont w^hich is iXaturediving. 

ftere we irmsl rememher that the experience of mere oneness 
is not enough for the real appreciation of Mature* This no doubt 
gives a philosophical foundation to the senlimenlalism of the 
Nature-loving Japanese, who are Uius helped to enter deeply into 
the secrets of their own aesthetic consciousness. Sentimentalism 
lo that extent b purified^ one may say. But the feeling of love is 
possible in u w^orld of multiplicity; Nansen's remark falls flat 
where there is only sameness. It b true that people of tlie world 
are dreaming, because tliey do not see into the real foundatiop 
of existence, Tlie balancing of unity and multiplicity or, better^ 
the merging of self wdlb others as in the philosophy of the 
Avatamsaka f Kegon) is absolutely necessary to the aesthetic UO' 
derstanding of Nature, 

Tennyson says: 

Little fioji^er—hui if / could under^tund 
Whnt you are, root md and all in ail, 

/ should know what God and man is. 

The beauty of the little flower in the crannied w'all is really ap- 
preciated only when it is referred to the iihimale reason of all 
things. But it goes without saying that thb is not to he done in 
a merely philosophical and conceptual way^ but in the way Zen 
proposes to accomplish it: not in a panlhebtic way, nor in a 
(juietistic w^ay, hut in the **Iiving” w'ay as has been done by 
Nansen and his foliowers+ To do this and to appreciate Nansen 
truly, one must first greet Rikko and be friendly with him; for 
It is in this way tliat one can feel the force of the remark made 
by Nansen. Tlie genuine beauty of the flower as lie saw it is for 
the first time reflected in onc^s soul mirror. 

Tlie □esthetic appreciation of Nature always involves some¬ 
thing religions. And by being “reli^ous"' 1 mean being ^^super- 
worldly/^ gomg beyond the world of relativity, where we arc 
bound to eticounlcr oppositions and limitations. The opposi- 
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tions and limitations which confront every movement of ours, 
physical and psychological, pul a stop, also, to the free flow of 
our acsthetical feeling toward its objects, Beauty is fell wlien 
there is freedom of motion and freedom of expression. Beauty is 
not in form but in the meaning it expresses, and this meaning is 
felt when the observing subject throws his whole being into the 
bearer of the meaning and moves along with it. This is possible 
only whan he lives in a “‘auperworld” where no mutually exclud¬ 
ing oppositions lake place, or rather when die mutually exclud¬ 
ing oppositions of which we arc always too conscious in this 
world of multiplicities are taken up even as they nre into some- 
diing of a higher order than diey. AestlieticUm now merges into 
religion. 

Sir George Sansom makes this comment concerning the Zen 
love of Nature { Japan, A Shari Cu}lur(ti History, p. 302); “But 
the Zen artists and the Zen poets—^and it is often hard to say 
where their poetry ends and their painting begins—feel no 
antithesis between man and Nature, and arc conscious even of 
an identity rather than a kinship. What interests them is not 
the restless movement on the surface of life, but (as Professor 
Anezoki puts it) tbe eternal tranquiUily seen through and be- 
liind change.’' This is not Zen at all. Both Professor Anezaki 
and Sir George Snnsom fail to grasp die true Zen attitude toward 
Nature. It IS not an experience of idenlUicatioii, nor is it die 
feeling of “eternal iranqiiillily” they dream of. If the poets and 
the arlials linger with that which is felt “through and behind 
change,” they are still walking hand in band with Hikko and 
Sojo, they are far, far from being friends of Nansen. The real 
flower is enjoyed only when the poet-artist lives with it, in it; 
and when even a sense of identity is no longer here, much less the 
“eternal tranquillity.” 

Thus I wish to emphasise that Zen does not see any such thing 
as is designated “the restless movement on die surface of life. 
For life is one integral and indivisible whole, with neither sur¬ 
face nor interior; hence no “restless movement which can be 
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separated from life iLself. As was explained in the case of Urn- 
mon's *‘goIdcn'1tajrcd lien,” life moves in its complete oneness, 
wliether restlessly or serenely, as you may conceive it; your 
interpretation does not alter llie faet. Zen takes hold gf life in its 
wliolenes? and moves “restlessly*’ with it or stays quietly with 
it. Wherever there is any sign of life at all, there is Zen, 
WliCii, however, the “eternal tranquillity” is abstracted from 
“the restless movement on the surface of life,” it sinks into 
death, and there is no more of its “surface” either. The tran¬ 
quillity of Zen is in the midst of “tlie boiling oil,” the surging 
waves, and in the flames enveloping the god Acala. 

Kanxan (ifan-shanl was one of the most famous poetdonalics 
of the T’ang dynasty—Zen often produces suqJi “lunatics”— 
and one of Jits poems reads: 

\fy miftd is lifie the autumnal maon; 

And haw clear and transparent the deep poali 
IVo cQmparison, however, in any form is possible, 

11 is altogether beyond dcjcriplioji. 

Superficially, this poem may suggest the idea of tranquillity or 
serenity. The autumnal moon is serene, and its light uniformly 
pervading the fields and rivers and mountains may m.^he us 
think of the oneness of things, But this is where Kanzan hesi¬ 
tates to draw any comparison between his feelings and things of 
this world. TIic reason is sure te take tlic pointing finger for the 
moon, ns our worthy critics frequently do. To tell the trulli, 
tliere is here not tlie remotest hint of tranquillity or serenity, nor 
of the identity of Mature and man. ]f anything is suggested here. 
It is the idea of utmost transparency winch die poet feeis through 
and through. He is entirely lifted out of his bodily existence, in¬ 
cluding both his ohjective world and his subjective mind. He has 
no such interfering mediums inside and outside. He is thoroughly 
pure, and from this position of absolute purity or transparency 
he loob out on s world of multiplicity so called. He sees flowers 
and mountains and ten tiiousand other things, and will pro- 
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nouncc llicm heouliful nntl satisfying. “The restless movements” 
are appreciated just as much as the cterna] trantjuilliiyp It 
goes entirely against the spirit of Zen and the Japanese idea of 
love of Nature to imagine that the Japanese Zen poets and artists 
avoid the restlessness of a world of nuilliplicity in order to gel 
into the eternal tranquillity of abstract ideas, l^l tis first get an 
experience of transparency, and we are able to love Nature and 
its multifarious objects, lliough not dualistically. As long as we 
harbor conceptual illusions arising from the setMiration of sub¬ 
ject and object and believe them fmah the transparency is ob¬ 
scured, and our love of Nature is contaminated with dualism and 
sophistry. 

To quote another poet of Zen. this time a Japanese and the 
founder of a great Zen monastery culled Eigenji in the province 
of Omi—his name is Jakushitsu {12^0-1367): 

7'fte rcrHcf stirs the fiying naterjatl and sends in re/rerjfuVig 
music} 

The moon is risen over the opposite peak and the bamboo 
shadows are cast over my paper wiadow: 

As I grow older, the mountain retreat appeals oil the more 
stroagly to my /ech’ng; 

Even iihen f ant buried, ajler death, underneath the rock, 
my bones tviU be as thoroughly transparent as ever. 

Some readers may be tempted to read into this poem a sense 
of solitude or quietness, but that this altogether misses the point 
is npporent to those who know at all what Zen is. Unless the Zen 
artist is saturated with the feeling Jakuslnlsn graphically ex¬ 
presses here, he cannot expect to understand Nature, nor can 
he truly love Nature. Transparency is the keynote to the Zen 
understanding of Nature, and it is from this that its love of Na¬ 
ture starts. When people say that Zen has given a philosophical 
and religious foundation to the Japanese love of Nature, this 
Zen altitude or feeling must be taken fuUy into consideration. 
When Sir George Snnsom surmises iliat “they [aristocrats, 
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monks, and artists] were moved by a belief that all nature is 
permeated by one spirit,” and that “it wag the aim of the 5!en 
practitioner in particular, by purging bis mind of egotistic 
commotions, to reacli a tranquil, intuitive realization of his 
identity with the universe” (p, 392), be ignores the part Zen 
has really contributed to the Japanese aeslbclic appreciation of 
Nature, He cannot shake off the idea of ^'eternal tranquillity” or 
of a spiritual identity between subject and object. 

The idea of “spiritual identity” by which our egotistic com¬ 
motions are kept quiet and in which eternal tranquillity is ex¬ 
perienced is an alluring idea, Most students of Oriental culture 
and philosophy grasp at it as giving iJiem the key to the inscru¬ 
table psychology of the Eastern peoples. But this is the Western 
mind trying to solve the mystery in its own way—^in fact, it can* 
not do anything else. As far as we Japanese arc concerned, we 
arc unable to accept without comment this interpretation offered 
by the Western critics. Plainly speaking, Zen does not acknowl¬ 
edge “one spirit” permeating all Nature, nor does it attempt to 
realize identity by purging its mind of “egotistic commotions,” 
According to the author of this statement, the grasping of “one 
spirit” is evidently the realization of identity that is left behind 
when the purgation of egotism is effected, ’^njile it ig difRcuk to 
refute this idea convincingly as long as we are arguing along the 
logical line of Yes and No, I will try to make my point clearer 
in the following paragraphs* 


5 

IT IS NOW say something about II 

Tlic term may sound too philosophical, but my object here is to 
make some plain stiilemenls about the facts of Zen intuition. 
Vi bat Zen is most anxious to do in its own cJiaractcrization is to 
reject conceptual mediumship of any kind. Any medium that is 
set up before Zen in its attempt to understand the facts of ex- 
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pcricnce ia suro to obscure the nalurc of the latter- In&lead of 
clarifying or aimjilllying the siination, the pre&ende of a third 
party always ends in creating complexities and obscurationSp 
Zen therefore abhors mediums. It advises its followers to have 
direct dealings with their objects, whatever they may he. We 
often apeak of identi beat ion in our V^en discipline, hut this word 
is not exact. Identification presupposes original opposition of two 
termst sulijcct and object, but the irnlh is that from the vcr>' first 
there are no two opposing terms whose identification is to be 
achieved by Zen* It is better to say that there has never been 
any separation between subject and object, and that all llic 
discrimination and separation wx have or, ralhert make is a 
later creation, tliough the concept of time is not to be inter¬ 
posed here. The aim of Zen is thus to restore tlie experience of 
original inseparability, which means, in other words, to return to 
the original state of purity ond transparency- This is the reason 
conceptual discrimination is discredited in Zen. Followers of 
identity and tranquiUity are to he given tlie warning; they are 
ridden by co^cepls^ let them rise to facts and live in and with 
them. 

Chosha/ of the T'ang dynasty, one day came back from a walk 
in the mountains. When he reached the monasTery gatCp die 
head monk asked, “^liere have you been all this lime, Keverend 

Sirr 

Replied the master, “I am just back from my mountain walk/' 

Tlie monk pursued, ‘U'herc in the mountains?'' 

first went out in the field Eccdicd with grasses and then 
walked home watching the flowers falL" 

Is there any exprejssion here suggestive of ^Hranquiirily that 
is behind and through change"? or of identity that U perceptible 
between Chosha and the grasses and flowers among which he 
walked up and down? 

Chosha one evening was enjoying the moonlight with bis friend 

^Thit u, Ch^fthn Ktiftliin iCliuig alu Chiag-U'en) h a iliscipk at Natiicn. 
Tlifs atory h fnwii the CMC 36. 
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JCywflTi,’ Kyozan, pointing at the moon, aaid, “Eacli person wilii- 
out exception has this, only that he fails to use it." (Is this a 
suggestion of ""one spjTit'’ or of ■iranfiuillity”?) 

Chosha said, “Just as you say; and may I ask you to use it?” 
(As long as "identity” or "tranquillity” blinds your eyesiglit, 
IlOH’ can you il?) 

Kydzan: “Let me see hou' you use it.” (Did he tlien enter 
into Nirvana eternally serene?) 

Chosha then kicked his brot herein on k down to the ground. 
Kyoian, quietly rising, remarked, "0 brother-monk, you are in¬ 
deed like a tiger.” (When this tiger, like the golden-haired 
lion, roars, one ghostly “spirit” so valued by die critics vanishes, 
and ‘‘tranquillity" Is no more.) 

A strange yet lively scene enacted Ly the Zen poets, ivho were 
supposed to be enjoying the serenity of a tnoonllt eve, makes 
us |Kiuse and ill Ink about the significance of Zen in regard to 
ite relation to the Japanese love of Nature. What is really here 
that stirs up the two apparently meditative and nature-loving 
monks? 

The epistemology of Zen is, therefore, not to resort to the 
mciiiuniship of concepts. If you want to understand Zen, under¬ 
stand it right away without deliberation, without turning your 
head this way or that. For while you are doing this, the object 
you have been seeking for is no longer there. This doctrine of 
immediate grasping is characteristic of Zen. If the Creeks taught 
us how to reason and Christianity what to believe, il is Zen that 
teaches us to go beyond logic end not to lan 7 even when we come 
up against “the things which are not seen." For the Zen point 
of view- is to find an absolute point where no dualism in whatever 
form olitains. Logic starts from the division of subject and ob¬ 
ject, and belief distinguishes between what is seen and wlint is 
not seen. The Western mode of tliinklng can never do away wltli 
this eternal dilemma, this or tliat, reason or faith, man or God, 

Ejuku (YnDjr-iJum Htti-chi. wa, a diwipti. of tun Rriyu 

iKg^i-sbemt Lin^ yu, ibid., 
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etc. Willi Zen nil tliese arc swept aside as somelliiiig veiling 
our insight into llte nature of life and reality. Zen leads us into a 
realm of Kmplincss or Void where no conceptualism prevails, 
where rootless trees grow and a most refreshirig breeze sweeps 
over all the ground. 

From this short dhamcterizatlon of Zen we can see what Zens 
altitude toward Nature is. It is not a sense of identity nor of 
traiutmllity that Zen sees and loves io Nature. Nature is always 
Lt motion, never at a standstill 1 if Nature is to be loved, it 
must he caught while moving and in this vi'ay its aesllielic value 
must he appraised. To seek tranquil!ity is to kill nature, to atop 
its pulsation, and to embrace the dead corpse that is left be- 
bind. Advocates of tranquillity are worshipers of obstraelion 
and death. There is nothing in lliis to love. Identity is also a 
static condilion and decidedly associated w/iQi death, ^hen we 
are dead, we return to the dust w'hcre we started, we are then 
identified with the earth, [dentification is not the thing to covet 
highly. Let us destroy all such artificial barriers we put up be¬ 
tween Nature and ourselves, for it is only when they are re^ 
moved that we see into the living heart of Nature and live with 
it^—which is the real meaning of love. For tliis, therefore, the 
clearing away of all conceptual scaffolds is imperative. When Zen 
speaks of transparency, it means this clearing away, this thorough 
wiping of the surface of llic mind-mirror. But, in point of 
fact, the mirror has never been obscured, and no need has ever 
[jcen felt for wiping it clcjin; but because of such notions as 
identity, lran{|ui1lity, one spirit, egotistic commotions, and so on. 
we arc compelled to set up a general sweeping operation. 

After tliese interpret at ions, some may declare Zt-n to be a 
form of Nature mysticism, a pliilosophica] intuitionalism, and a 
religion advocating stoical simplicity and austerity. However 
this is, Zen gives us a most comprehensive outlook on the world, 
because the realm of Zen c^tcnd9 to the very limits of thousands 
of Aofis of chiliacosms, and evci! beyond them all. Zen has a 
most [jenetTiiting insight into Reality, because it sounds the very 
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depths of all existence. Zen knows n most llioroughgoing way of 
appreciating the genuinely beautiful, because it livea in the body 
of the beautiful itself* known as ibe golden-colored Buddha-body 
w\ih the tliirty-two major and eighty minor marks of super- 
humanity. With these as the background, the Japanese love of 
Nature unfolds itself as it comes in contact with its objeels. 
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THE LOVE qf Nature the JapnnRse people originally had was 
no doubt their innate aesthetic sense for things beatilifuJ; 
hut the appreciation of the beaiitiful i» ot bottom religious, for 
without beiiig religious one cannot delect and enjoy what is 
genuinely beaut if uL And there is no denying that Zen gave an 
immense impetus to the native feeling for Naturej not only by 
sharpening it to the highest degree of sensitiveness but also by 
giving it a metaphysteal and religious background. In the be¬ 
ginning, probably, the Japanese were naively attracted to the 
beautiful which they saw about them; it is possible that they re¬ 
garded all tilings ia Nature as uniformly animated with life, after 
the manner of primitive people who look upon even nonsentient 
things from their animislie point of view. But as they euHivated 
themselves in the Zen teaching, their aestlietie and religious 
sensitiveness was further nourislied.^ And this nourishment 
came in the form of an exalted moral discipline and a highly 
spiritual intuition. 

Tliat is to say^ the snow-crowned peak of Fuji uow seen as 
rising from the background of Emptiness; the pine trees orna¬ 
menting the monastery grounds are ever fresh and green be¬ 
cause they are “rootless'* and ""shadowless'""; the rain drop pat¬ 
tering on the roof of my humble hut transmit the echo of the 
ancient days when Kyosho aud Seech5+ Saigyo and Dogen made 
their comments on Hie sound. The moonlight that “leaked” into 
the empty room of Kanzan and of the old couple in tlie Ugetsu 

* 
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house will also \liis evening visit your hotel w^ilh all ilij moderii 
conveniences. You may say^ the universe reiuains ever the 
same with Zen or without Zen. But my solemn procUmalion is 
that a new universe is created every moment Zen looks out from 
its slTavv-lhalched four-and-a-half-innt retreat, ThU may sounJ 
too mysticalt but without a full appreciation of it not a page of 
the history of Japanese poetry, Japanese arts, and Japanese 
handicrafts would liave been WTllten. Not only the history of the 
arts, but the history of the Japanese moral and spiritual life 
would lose its deeper significance, if detached from the Zen 
way of interpreting life and tJie world, Olherwisct it would have 
been perhaps impossible for die Japanese people to stand against 
die unprecedented onslaught of modern science^ maehmes, and 
commercial industrialism. 

Lei me illustrate the spirit of Zen as lived hy Ryokwan (17SB- 
1831), a Buddhist monk who passed his unprelcntious life In 
the province of Eohigo early in the nineteenth century. His hav¬ 
ing been a monk does not weakent as one may suppose^ the 
strength of my statement that Zen has deeply entered into the 
life of die Japanese people; for all those who came to associate 
with him, that is, the entire community in which he moved^ ap¬ 
proved of his life and saw" in it something of permanent worth. 
To judge the direction of the wind it is enough to look at a single 
blade of grass. When we know one Ryokwan, we know hundreds 
of thousands of Ry ok wans in Japanese hearts* 


2 

RYO K w A K was a Zcn monk belonging to the SoTo school.* His 
hut was built in the northern part of the country facing die Sea 
of Japan. From the ordinary worldly point of view he was a ^"^blg 
fooL^ and a lunatic; he lacked what is known as common sense, 
of which we people of the world have too much. But he was very 
* Fqiindcd by Dqgen in ibe KAHvakurt era 11185-1333), 
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much liked itnd respected by his neighbors, and quarrels and 
other annoying incidents ivhich sometimes darken our daily life 
cleared off if be happened to appear in the midst of them. He 
was an accomplished poet in Oiincse and Japanese and also a 
great calligrapher. Villagers and tm^Tispeople pursued him for 
his autograph, which he found very hard to refuse, for they de¬ 
vised many contrivances to get from him what they wanted. 

I said he was a lunatic and “a great fool"—^ihis latter being 
his own literary name. But he had a most sensitive heart for all 
things human and natural. Indeed he was love incarnate—^a 
manifestation of Kwannon Bosatsu.* His solitary retreat on a 
mountain away from the village was once (or twice?) broken 
into by a burglar. The burglar must have been a complete 
stranger to the neighborhood, otherwise he would never hove 
singled out this poor man’s slieUer to plunder. Naturally, there 
was nothing to carry away. He was greatly disappointed. Seeing 
this, Ryokwan’s heart was tonched, and he gave him the clothes 
he had on. The burglar hastily left him with the outside amado 
open, from which a bright moon poured its light into Ryokwan’s 
room. The poet in Iiim asserted itself: 

A burglar failing to carry ojff thtt moon, 

Ji shines in from the windau?! 

Another poem by him reads: 

Where, 1 teonder^ is he passing the night. 

This cold freezing night. 

When it is even beginning to storm— 

A lonely uayfarcr in a uorld of darkness? 

This is also said to have been composed by the recluse and 
lover of humanity alter another unwelcome visit by a stranger. 
The visited one himself must also have suffered tlie freezing 
night in the lonely hut. Sure enough, he came the following 

*Tfac Dudiii»aUvs AvoloikitrlTara. 
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morning Id his parenlal home with a Bowing no^ and shivering 
with cold, to 0 sk for bedding. 

He was also good to beggars. On his way home froni his own 
begging tour, he w^as ready to give np everything he had to any 
unfortunate fellow being be might happen to meetp The follow'- 
ing must have been composed on one of tliosc occasions: 

// my robe dytd black 

Wttc wide and broad enough^ 

/ would cover all ihe poor people of ihe world 
Under my sleeves. 

He had very few^ desires as far as he was concerned. When 
one of the feudal lords in the neighboring districts once visited 
his hilt in order to lake him along to his own town, and perhaps 
build a temple for hb ahelter and religious practices, this beggar- 
poet remained silent for a w^hile^ When politely pressed for an 
answer, he WTOlc this: 

As much fuel as I need. 

Is supplied by the wind— 

These jaUen leaves I gather! 

So blessed m poverty, the Zen poet was a great troubadour of 
poverty. His poems, especially in Chinese, arG full of these 
sentiments. He must have been an ardent admirer of Kanzan 
(Han-sban), of die T'ang dynasty, for bis poems remind us at 
once of the highly spiritual atmosphere in which Kanzan moved. 
Here is one singing of poverty: 

In taltcrSj in Sauers^ 

Again in tatters—this my life: 

For food I pick kerbs by she roadside; 

In she moonlight 1 sit meditasing all night longi 
Looking as She flowers I forget to reiurn home — 

This primitive life I have come So adopt 
Ever sinee my association with she Buddhist Brother¬ 
hood. 
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w RAT did he learn of the Buddhist Brotherhood? Some 

of tltem are here; 

Th^ pa^l is already post^ 

The future w nol yet here^ 

The present never abidesi 

Things are constantly changingj with nothing on which to 
depend; 

So many names and words confusingly sctf-cfca&ed — 

What is the use of wasting your life thm idly all day? 

Do not retain your timewarn viewt^ 

A’or pursue yonr newly-jaskioned imaginationsl 
Sincerely and wkoieheartedly mnhe inquiries and also re¬ 
flect within yourself; 

Inquiring and re fleeting j reflecting and inquiring^ 

Until the moment comes when no further inquiries are pos¬ 
sible; 

For this is the time when you will realize that all your past 
has been in the wrong- 

Thia shows how assiduously Ryokwan had employed himself in 
the study of Buddhism, before he oamc to lead his ^‘primitive 
life” in an eternal stream of Karma. 

fTftence is my life? 

Whither does it deport? 

/ sit alone in my hut. 

And meditate quietly yet earnestly; 

With all my thinking I know no whence^ 

IVor do I come to any ivkUher: 

So is it with my present 

Eternally changing—all in Emptiness! 

In this Emptiness is the Ego for a whilet 
With its Yeas and Nays; 
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/ know nol joft ivhere to set them up, 

I folfoii' my Karma as ft motfes, tvM per/eet 
aon/entmcnt, 

hilt U the practical Qutcome of this philosophy of ^*not 
knowing nnylhing” and of leaving Karma, whatever this may 
be, to its own working? tn short, whot i$ Ryokwan’a life of 
absolute passivity or dependence or emptiness? Hia grass hut 
was a most unpretentious one, indeed, just largo enough for 
himself. Hence “Cogo,” which means half a sfio (less than one 
quart) of rice^—an amount considered enough for one fnll-growa 
man for a day's sup[iort. 

T/tis sa/itary //at wnmed “Cogd-an” 

KesemA/es a Aongi/ig IteJf tn jAapt't 

/t sta/iffs siifroi/Jttfeii iy (Ae cetiart groH'fng l/ifcJt, 

ITAife a /euf poems decorote t/ie j’njjVfe rinffj- 
TAe cooAfng-po/ is sometimes /ou/td covereil wit A dust, 

/frtd smoAe o/ten /ails ta issue from the AeartA; 

TAe lonely i/isitor is an old mnn of the Eastern Village, 
Who occosiono//y knocks at the door mhen the moon is 
bright. 

One autumnal eve I tvas wakeful. 

Took a ilojjf, and went out of doors; 

The crickets were siwguig under the oncient tiles. 

The dead leaves were fast failing of} the shiveHng trees; 

Far away the sirenm teas heard murmMrj'ng, 

The moon was slow to rise above the high peak: 

All conspired to draw me on to a deep meditation. 

And it itas some lime before I found my robe heavily wet 
with dew. 


4 

THIS apostle of poverty and solitude—or would It be better to 
call him a grand Nalure-mysiic?— bud a very warm heart for 
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Nature and all objecls of Nature, pianla and animab. As he make^ 
allusions in his poems to a bamboo grove surrounding his hut. 
many bamboo shoots must have been growing there. He liked 
them very much, I suppose, for food* but chiefly for their grow¬ 
ing straight, for their being freshly green all the year Tound. 
Their roots are firmly set in the ground, while ihe trunk is hol¬ 
low, symbolizing Emptiness, Ryokwan liked this character in the 
bamboo. Once, it b said, o young growing shoot began to break 
through the floor of his closet. He took interest in it. At last, see¬ 
ing it grow too luU for the cnclosuret he started to remove the 
roof for it. He tried to bum the roof with a candle. Did he think 
it the easiest way to accomplish the work? Perhaps he had no 
such design in his mind, he simply wanted to give room to the 
young plant, and seeing the candle most available at the time he 
began tlie work. But unfortunately the roof cangbt fire more 
eitleosively than was first intended, and the whole structure, 
together ivLlJi the bamboo itself, I believct burned down. 
The height of stupidity, indeed, this burning of a roof for the 
sake of a bamboo sboot—I mean from our practical point of 
view* But [ feel like condoning or, ratlicr, admiring his stupidity. 
There is something so genuine, otf shall I say^ so divine in his 
feeling for llie bamboo shoot. There is something like this in 
every genuine act of love. We as hitman beings, so given up to 
nil kinds of practical and sordid considerations, are unable to 
follow every pure impulse of kindly feeling- How often do we 
deliberately suppress or repress the impulssC? In us the impulse 
may not always he so thoroughly undcfilcd as in our poet- 
lunatic* and this may be our conscious reason for repression or 
suppression* If so^ our life ought to be purged of all impurities 
before we cdlicizc Ryofcw^an. 

Ryokwan^s love for pine trees appears in his poems. He does 
not seem to have been much of a talker or writer? everything 
Uiat went through his sensitive itiiiul was caught up in his 
poems, which took various forms according to his mood at the 
time^ either in Chinese, or in classical Japanese of thirty-one 
syllables, or in the shorter form of seventeen s)dlflblc5, or in the 
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style of folk song, or in I he Majinyd alylc of many syllpblea. He 
was quite &n expert in all these eompositionsT but not conven- 
Lionally bound by literary rules^ which he frequently ignored. 
The other favorite form in which he gave expression to his inner 
life was eallignaphy," In our casOs his literary products will bet¬ 
ter lead us into his inward sentimentg. He sings of a solitary old 
pine tree at Kugami: 

At Kugami, 

In front of ike Oiono^ 

There slandt a johVary pine tree. 

Surety of mnny u geaerd/iofi; 

How divinely dignified 
It stands there! 

In the morning 

/ pa^s by U; 

In the evening 
/ stand underneath 
And standing I gaie^ 

Never tired 

0} this solitary pine! 

There must have been something intensely fascinating about 
this ancient tree. In facts every old tree of any sort inspires a 
beholder vvIlIi a mystic feeling wliich leads him to a faraw^ay 
world of timetess eternity* 

There was another pine tree at Iw^amiiro wliieh deeply stirred 
his feeling of pity. The tree must have been a young one, with 
no stately outst retd ling branches. It was raining hard, and 
Ryolcwan saw it all drenched: 

At Iwamuro^ 

In the middle of the field 
A solitary pine stands; 

How f pity this jo/i^ary pfne, 

■ One fxiinplc U rivch m pUlc 62. 
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Slanding all nione 

Thoroughly drenched in showers; 

If il a human, being, 

I wouid give him a raincooU 
} would help him a rainhol: 

Pitiful, indeed, this solitary tree! 

Japan is the country of pine trees and cedars. The latter are 
seen to their best advantage in n group or in a ro^r, and the 
former are fine when they stand singly. The Japanese species of 
the pine known as matsu generally spreads its branches irregu¬ 
larly and the trunk is gnarled. A solitary old pine tree growing 
for ever so many years in front of your room is such a con¬ 
soling friend for tlie scholar or monk. Ry ok wan’s attitude to¬ 
ward the tree in the field drenched in rain was naturally that of 
pity, but vvidi Siiigyo the tree stood in a diflercnt environment, 
and the man was of a different type of character, at least in a 
different mood of spirit at the lime. Hence the following poems 
of Saigyo; 

For a long time to comCi 
Stood here thriring as ever^ 

And remembor owr comportion 

Even after my death, O Pine! 

for / am the one who lives in the world 

Unknown, unloved. 

Tired of staying here 

If I start my wandering again, 

O Pine, would you not be soh’fory? 
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RYOSWAN, the lover of trees^ was also a great frieiiid of ihe 
louse, perhaps also of tlie flear of the mosquitPi and so No 
had a lender human feeling for all beings. One interesting,^ 
though not quite engaging^ incident recorded nf him Is his care 
for the louse. The story is illnslratlve nl his general attitude 
tow^ard other forms of life. He was often seen, during the early 
w^arm wrinter dayst giving (Jic lice a sun bath and exercise 
in the air* By taking ihem out oue by one from his underwear 
onto sheets of paper, he exposed them in the sun* Before it 
begins to be too cool in the afternoon, they will be picked up 
and taken back into his own fudokorOf as he says; 

0 lic€j h'cej, 

// you rverc fAc insects 
Singing in the autumn fields^ 

My cAcjl ifudokoro) would redly be 
Far you ihe Musashino prairie^ 

The subject may not be very edifying, I am afraid, but his 
genuine, unadulterated love for such creatures has m it soiae^ 
thing lender and touching. Our modern idea of hygienic clean¬ 
liness has much to say about harboring beings of ihb clafis, but 
it was not very long ago, I am told, that in England gentlemen 
and ladies of the lilgher classes were not exempt from vermin, 
that the wearing of wigs over their heads was indeed partly due 
to their annoying presence^ and that even these wigs were often 
full of nils. One scientist notes that "^'even long into- the eighleenth 
cenlury, lice w^ere regarded as necessities*** * Further^ be notes 
tliat George Washington in his fourteenth year copied a para¬ 
graph on ^Tlules of Civility’" which contains the following re¬ 
markable stmements: *‘Kill no vermin^ as Fleast lice* tics* etc* in 

* Dr. HaJifl Zin^ert *"Hisle>ry of lbE^ in the Atlanlic Manthty^ Jan- 
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the sight of olJiers, if you See any filth or thick Spittle, put your 
foot Dexterously upon it: if it be upon the Cloths of your Com¬ 
panions, put it off privately, and if it be upon your own Dollis, 
return thanks to him who puts it off.’’ * 

Ryckwan was a great lover of children, as might be expected 
of sueh a character as he who was himself a child. He liked to 
play with them, he played hide-and-seek, he played leman 
(“handboH”), too. One evening it was his turn to hide, and he 
hid himself well under a strawstack in tlic field. It was growing 
darker nod tlie children not being able to locale him left the 
field. Early in the following morning a farmer came and had to 
remove the strawstack to liegin his work. Finding Ryokwan 
there, he exclaimed, “O Ryokwan sama, what are you doing 
here?" The poet-lunatic nnsivcred, “Hush! don't talk so loud! 
The children will find me.” Did he wait for the childrco 
all night under tlie straw? Did it never occur to him that the 
young ones were just as deceiving and unLrustworthy as the 
grownups? But to reason like this is our human way in this 
world of unrealities; he perl laps followed another order of 
reasoning, that of burning the roof to save the bamboo shoot. It 
was his simplicity that made him spend the whole night lu the 
open field with the controlling idea of hiding from his young, 
guileless, but occasionally mischievous, friends. The story being 
somewhat extreme, its genuineness may be suspected, hut tfic 
fact that it has been in circulation conclusively proves his readi¬ 
ness at (my moment to follow this pattern of action. 

These days we live under such varied rules of convent ion. 
We are really slaves to ideas and notions, fashions and tradi¬ 
tions, which constitute the psychological background or what is 
now popularly called the ideology of modern people in ilic 
organization. We can never act as Whitman advises. We arc in 
a slate of complete slavery, although we may not realize h or, 
rather, are not willing to admit it, VI'hen we sec Ryokwan giving 
himself up to the free movement of his feelings, which are 
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thoroughly purged, to follow the conventional parLince of al] 
egotistically oriented defilements^ we feel as refreshed as U we 
were transported into another world. Jn liis love of children 
we recognixe the same psychological trail of independence and 
spontaneity that was exhibited in his feeling for a solitary pint 
tree and a bamboo shoot breaking ihrongh the floor. His love 
of playing lemari and Qiedama with children is also indicative 
of his free playful spirit^ which we all have but are constrained 
from indulging in, imagining that such playing b below tlie dig¬ 
nity of grownups. 

While playing fernsri and otedsmaf winnings are reckoned 
by singing a popular ditty. The bouncing of the femorr, die 
turning of liands^ and the rhythmic chant of voices—however 
simple, they perhaps help to give expression to RyokwanV 
simple and undeceiving spirit. Tills is of a piece with his liking 
to dance a primitive village dance on festival occasions, lie was 
once found dancing with Ihe villagers, disguised as a young 
woman. One of the dancers nearby^ recognizing Ryokwan, made 
a remark about his Or rather her being a good dancer, pur¬ 
posely audible enough for Ryokwan to overhear it. It is said 
that Ryokwan later mentioned it to his friends with a feeling 
of elution. 


6 

THERE IS in every one of us a desire to return to a simpler 
form of livingt which includes simpler ways of expressing feel¬ 
ings and also of acquiring knowledge. The so-caJJed *^^way of the 
go(k*’ pointa to it. Although 1 do not know' exactly w4iat signifi¬ 
cation the advocates of Ksmisagsra no mLehi want to give to 
this term^ it seems to be certain to my mind that by this they 
wisli to mean going back to or retaining or reviving the way 
in wliich die gods are supposed to have lived before die arrival 

*11|M were ionncrly played maiHly by little- gtrk. 
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of humankind. This way was one of freedom, naturalness, and 
spontaneity. How did we go astray from tills? Here lies a great 
fundamental religious problem. Its soiutlon gives tiie key to 
undcrslanding some aspects of Zen Buddhism and of the Japa¬ 
nese love of Nature, ’K'^hen W'c speak of being tialural, we mean 
first of all being free and s[>Dntaneons in the expression of our 
feelings, being inmiedialc and not premeditating In ogr response 
to environment, not making any calculation as to the effect of 
our doings either on odiers or on ourselves, and condneting 
ourselves in such a way as not to leave room for thonglrl of 
gain, value, merit. Or consequence. To be natural means, there¬ 
fore, to be like a child, though not necessarily wdlh a child’s 
intellectual simplicity or its emotional crudity. In a sense, the 
child is a bundle of egotistic impulses, but in its assertion of 
these it is altogether “natural,” it has no scrupiilousness, no 
deliberation as regards practical and worldly merit or demerit. 
In tliis respect the child is angelic, even divine. U ignores all the 
Mcid devices that keep grownups decent and conventional and 
law-abiding. It is living under no such artificial, humon-madc 
constraints. The practical outcome of such behavior may not 
alw'ays be aeceplablc to tbe taste of so-called cultivated, refined, 
sophisticated people of the world. But tbe question here is not 
one of such practical considerations but of the genuineness of 
motive, the disinterestedness of feeling, and the immediate ness 
of response. Wlien there is thus no crookedness in one's heart, 
we soy that one is natural and childlike. In tliis there is some¬ 
thing highly religious, and angels are represented sometiniea as 
babies with 'wings. And this is the reason why the Zen artists 
have a special likuig for painting Kaiizan and JiltoLu, or Hotel 
with a group of children. 

Going back to Nature, therefore, does not mean going back 
to the natural life of primitive and prehistoric peoples. It means 
a life of freedom and emancipation. Tlic one thing that hampers 
and complicates our modern life, especially, is the concept of 
teleology, which we are all made to fed in every piiase of our 
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life. The concept is all right as far as our meral, economic, 
intellectual, and terrestrial existence Is concemed, hut this ex¬ 
istence of ours means far more tlian all these considerationst 
for we never feel completely satisfied wJtJi them, we seek for 
something going really far deeper than the merely moral and 
intellectual. As long as we are on the plane of the teleological 
conception of existence, we arc in no way free. ,^fid not being 
free is the cause of all the worries, all the miseries, all the 
conflicts, that are going on in this world. 

To be tlius free from all conditioning niles or concepts is the 
essence of the religious life. When wc are conscious of any 
purpose whatever in our movements, we arc not free. To be 
free means purpeselcssncss, which of course does not mean 
licentiousness. The idea of a purpose is something the human 
intellect reads into certain forms of movement. When teleology 
enters into our life, wc cease to he religions, we hecome moral 
beings. So with art. W^hen purjrose is too much in evidence in a 
Work of art, so called, art is no longer there, it becomes a 
machine or an advertisement. Beauty runs away, ugly human 
hands become altogether too visible. Suchness in art consists 
in its artifssness, that is, purposelessness. In this, art approaches 
religion; and Nature is a perfect specimen of art inasmuch as 
there is no visible purpose in the waves rolling on from the 
beginningless past in the Pacific Ocean, and in Mount Fuji 
covered with Hncient snow, standing absolutely pure high against 
the sky. In the flower we, as beings obsessed with utilitarian 
ideas, may read its going to seed, and in seeds the harboring 
of a life for the coming years; hut from the religious aesihctital 
angle of observation, flowers as flowers are red or yellow, and 
leaves as leaves are green, and in this all utilitarian and 
teleological or biological conceptions are excluded. 

Wc admire a mocliino most exquisitely and most delicately 
haiaiiccd and mcjst eflicicntly working, but we have no feeling 
of going toward it; it is a thing altogetlier distinct from us. 
which Stands here ready to obey our commands. Not tmiy that. 
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we know every part of it mecliankally and the purpose for 
which it b set lo work; there is no myslcry, as it werc^ in 
the whole construction of it; there are no secrets, there is no 
autonomous creativeness here; everything is ihoroiigidy 
plainable, subject to laws discovered by physics or dynamics 
or chemistry or some other science. Yet an ink sketch composed 
of a few' strokes of the artist's hrusli“iipparenlly very crudely 
executed—aw'akens in us the deepest of feelings and engages 
the atlentioii of our whole being. In the same way, when we 
face nature, our whole heing goes into it and feels every 
pulsation of it if it were our own. To speak of an idcntihcalion 
is a desecration, for it is a mechanical and logical conception, 
which does not apply to this phase of our life. And tliis is 
where Zen Budflhism has its realm, it is the corner from which 
|>eople like Ryokwan survey the world. 


7 

I CANNOT help making reference in tliis connection to the 
Nirvana picture of the Buddha. Tins may not seem to be a fit 
subject to be introduced here. What has the Nirvana picture to 
do with the Japanese love of Nature or with Zen Buddhism, one 
may argue? But what 1 wish to sec In die picture, as it is 
generally painted in Japan, has some significant bearing on the 
Buddhist attitude toward Nature^ And aa the picture lias much 
to do with the Zen monasteries lU Japan, and further as the 
picture has an unusual fascination for the Japanese generally, 
1 %vill jKiint out here one or two facts regarding tlie Nirvah^ 
scene of the Buddha. 

I have not yet been able to trace the hbtorical development 
of die Nirvana conception as we have it today. As tradition 
ascribes the first idea or rather the first authorship of the picture 
to Wu Too^zu, the welhrcpuled painter of the T'ong era, it is 
likely that it originated first in China. But I have at present 
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no means of ascertaining how far and how strongly it has 
taken hold of the imagttiatloo of Lhc Chinese people. It b cer¬ 
tainly in Japan that ft has entered deeply into the religious 
consciousness of the people. The picture has come Lo he inti¬ 
mately connected with the Buddhist life of Japan, especially 
with Zen. Tliere must be something in it wliich appeals power- 
lully to us alL 

The one prominent feature of the Kirv^ana ptciuro is, naturally^ 
the central figure and his quiet passing away, surrounded by 
lus disciples. Contrast this with the crucifixion of Christ, with 
blood oozing from the head and the side^ lie is stretched up- 
riglit against the eross^ with an expression of the utmost i^aiii 
and sulTeringr whereas the Buddha looks as if contentedly 
.Tslecp on the couch, with no signs of distress. The vertical 
Christ represents an intense spirit of fights but the hoririontal 
Buddha is peace fiiL When we look at the latter, everything that 
goes against the spirit of contentment is excluded from our 
consciousness. 

The Buddha lies contented + not only with himseif but with 
all the world and ivith all its heings animate and inanimate. 
Look at tliosc animals, those gods, and those trees that are 
weeping over hb parting. To my mind this is a secnc pregnant 
w'ith meaning of the utmost sigrtificance. Is it not a strong 
dem oust ration of the fact that the Buddhists are not at war with 
Nature, hut that they and Nature are one in living tfie life of 
the Dliarma? 

This idea and the real feeling of living one and the same 
life in the Dharma makes the Buddhists feel at once at home 
with surrounding Nature. When tlicy listen to the eryiug of 
a mountain bird they recognize the voice of tlieir parents; 
w'hen they see the lotus fluw'ets in the pond^ they discover in 
them the untold glory and magnificence of ihe Buddha-K^tra, 
or Buddha-realin, Even when they encounter an eimmy and take 
his life for the sake of a greater cause* they pray for him so os 
to have their own merit turn tow'ard his future salvation. 
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This ist furlheri the tprsoh why they have the &e>c!ille(l &oul- 
ct^nsoling rite perfunned for llie nioming-gtories which arc 
weeded out to give room Lo tiie betlcr-quAlificd kind, or for all 
kinds of poor animals who are killed for various reasons to 
help humanity^ or for the painters' worn-out brushes which 
served them in so many tiseful wavs lo produce llieir master¬ 
pieces in varied styles. The love of Nature of the Japanese is 
thus seen to be deeply colored with their religious insight and 
feeling. The Nirvana picture in this resjiect is illuminating, aa 
it sheds much light on the Japanese psychology. 

It was duCp I am told, lo the genius o( the Sung Zen monk- 
artista that die Buddha or Bodhisattvas came to be painted (C 

along with the animals and plants. Until then, the Buddha and 
Bodhisattvas were represented as beings transcending the reach 
of human feelings; lliey were su[iernaturn1 beingSt were. 

But when Zen came to eonlrol the religious consciousness of 
the Chinese and the Japanese people, it look away from Buddhist 
figures that aloof, unconcerned, rather unapproachable air which 
had Jiitlierto characterized them. Tlicy came dowm from the 
transcendental pedestal to mingle with us common beings and 
with common animaJa and plants, rocks and tnountalus. ^ hen 
they talked, stones nodded their heads, and plants pricked up 
llieir ears. That is the reason why the Buddlms Nirvana is so 
intimately shared by all forms of being as we observe in the 
picture^ 

The famous Nirvana picture of the Tofukuji Zen monastery* 
at Kyoto, was painted by one of its monks, Cho Densu ( 1352- 
1131), one of the greatest painters of Japan, It is one of the 
largest hanging pictures of this class in Japan, measuring about 
39 by 26 feet. It is said that, at lIie Lime of a civil war which 
devastated the greater part of Kyoto early in the BisLtcenlh 
century, the army of the Hosokawa family utilized ill is Nlrv^ana 
picture for screening their camp from Ltie winds. There is a 
legend in conneclioTi with die production of this renowmed pic¬ 
ture which is characteristjc of the Buddlust philosophy of lilc. 
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When Cho Densu was engaged in this grand work^ a cat used 
td visit him and &it by him rvatching the progress of the 
picttite.p The artist^ who wanted ukramErine in miDeral formT 
playfully remarked^ you arc good enough to bring me the 
stuff 1 want^ I will have your picture in this Nin^ina/^ The eat 
had been generally missingT some unkiiow^n reason, jn Nin^ana 
pictures executed until then. Hence Cho Densu^s remark. And» 
miraculously enough, tlie following day the cat brought him the 
painting ingredient he wanted andt besides^ led him to the place 
where it could he found in abundance. The artistes delight was 
beyond measure^ and to keep hU word he painted the cat In 
his Nirv^ana picture, for which that cot has ever since had a 
nationwide reputation. Is It not a strange story? And it well 
illustrates the Buddliist attitude tow^ard animals, which is also 
that of the Japanese people^ 


8 

IN FAcT^ Japanese literature abounds with stories of this kind. 
But instead of citing more stories+ it will auil our purpose better 
to give just a few more references from Ihe history of Japanese 
culture^ wherein an intense appreciation of the objects of Nature 
is expressed by our poets and artists. And the significant fact is 
that these objects are not necessarily confined to things com¬ 
monly considered beautiful or those suggestive of an orrier 
beyond this evanescent and ever-changing world. Changeability 
itself is frequently the object of admiration^ For it means move¬ 
ment, progress, eternal youthfulness, and it h associated with 
the virtue of non-attachment, which Is characteristically Buddhis¬ 
tic as well as an aspect of Japanese character. 

The morning-glory is one of the mo^t comm on flowering plants 
in Japan, It is quite an art in llie cultivators to make the 
plant yield to their artistic treatment, and competitive exhibi¬ 
tions take place early in sunimer everywhere in Japan. There 
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are so many chonging conditions to bt taken Into consideraliori 
when one liopc-s for fine large Bowers on ihe vine+ But ordinarily 
it will bloom profiisely throughout the sumrner^ over the country 
fences^ walls^ hedges^ and anywhere. The one peculiarity is that 
it blooms fresh every mornings and there are never any of 
yesterdayflowers. However splendid the flowers are this morn¬ 
ing, they fade even before noon of the same day. This 
evanescent glory has appealed very much to the Japanese 
imagination. 

I do not knowr whether this momentaristic tendency in Japa¬ 
nese psychology^ is in their native blood or Ls due in some 
measure to the Buddhist IFdlanschauun^; hut llie fact is, beauty 
is somethiug momentary and ever-fleeting, and if it is not 
appreeiated while it is fully charged with life* it becomes a 
memory, and its Uveline$s is entirely lost. This is exemplified 
in the morning-glory; 

£arA morn as the sun rises^ 

Th& fiowers are newly fashioned^ 

Glorious in their fir^t crn^o^entirg /o life; 

Wh o says the creeper is short-lived? 

It keeps on blooming so long^ 

Beauty is ever alivc^ because for it Uiere is no past, no 
future, but the present. You hesilatCt turn your Itead, and it is 
no more* The morning-glory must be admired at its first awaken¬ 
ing as the sun rises; so it is with the lotus. Tlsis is the way 
the Japanese people have learned from Zen leaching how to 
love Nature, how to he m touch wdth the life running tlirough 
all objects including human beings. 

Another poem runs thus: 

The pine tree lives for a thousand yearSf 

The morning-glory but for a single day; 

Yet both have fulfilled their destiny. 

There is no fatalism in this. Each moment pulsates with life 
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both ifi ihp pine tree and in the morning-glory. The worlJi of 
this moment i& not meosured by the one thousimd years of the 
one and the single day of tfie other, but by the moment itself. 
For this h absolute in each of them. Therefore, beauty is not 
to be spoiled by the thought of fatal ism or of evanescence. 

When Chiyo (1703—75), the haiht poetess to whom reference 
has already been made in a previous seciion, found the morning- 
glory blooming around the welh her mind was so occupied with 
its beauty and with a feeling of liolincss diat she had no desire 
to disturb the flower for any practical imrpose. The plant could 
easily and quietly have been removed from the rope or pole 
around which it probably was entwined. But the idea never 
occurred to her The sense of beauty and holiness w^as something 
that should not be defiled by mundane hands. Hence her poem 
(sec pp. 244 ff. )* What moy he called a divine inspiration 
(lashes upon our consciousness nt the sight of an object of 
nature—which is not necessarily beautiful but may even he 
uglvj from the so-called common-sense point of view^ When this 
takes place, we arc so raised from our eartldy occupations dial 
merely giving vent to the experience may sound curiously factual 
and prosaic nnd even sacrilegious. It is only when we are 
elevated to the same height that we can grasp the fuU meaning 
of the utterance and see into ihe secrets that are concealed in 
the poet^s feeling for nature. 

The frog does not ordinarily seem a beautiful creature, but 
when it is found perching on n lotus or bmhd leaf still fresh 
with the morning dew, it stirs die ftmkn poet^s imagination. 

A so!it ary /rog ftrcftehed i/j rain 

Rides on a basha leaff 

Viistcoddy* 

A quiet suminer scene is depicted by means of a green-hackcd 
amphibious animal. To some, an incident like this may seem loo 
insignificant to call out any poetical comment, but to the Japa¬ 
nese, especially to the Buddhist Japanese, nothing that takes 
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piilcc in the ^vorlcl is mslgnilicanl. The frog is just as important 
as the eagle or the tiger; ever)' movement of it h directly con* 
nceted with the primary source of life^ and in it and tlirough 
it one can read tlie gravest religious IrutJi. Hence Basho^s poem 
on a frog leaping into the ancient pond in liis park, Tliis leap 
is just as weighty a matter as the Fa)) of Adam^ for ttiere is 
IicrcT toOj a truth revealing iho secrets of creation. 

By a Huh kiiien 

Sniffed at. 

Creeps the ihg unconcerned. 

Here is also a bit of human playfulness and sweetness. Refer¬ 
ences to such happenings in Nature are constantly met with 
throughout Japanese literatures but especinDy in tmihu poetry^ 
which developed wonderfully during the Tokiigawa period. 
The haiku is singularly concerned with little living tiiingSt such os 
Djes of all kinds, lice, fleas^ hugs, the singing insects^ birdsi frogs^ 
cals^ dogs, fislics, turtles, and so on. It is also deeply con¬ 
cerned with vegctablea^ plants^ rocks, mountains, atid rivers. 
And, as we know, the haiku is one of the most popular methods 
used by the Japanese people to express their philosophical 
intuitions and poetic appreciation of Nature, In tlie feeling 
compressed vvilliin the snaallest number of syllables^ w^e detect 
tlie soul of Japan transparently reflected, show'ing how poetically 
Or intuitively sensitive it is tow'ard Nature and its objects, non* 
sentient as well os sentient. 

it goes wdtiiout saying that the haiku embodies the spirit of the 
Bashd, its modem founder^ and tliat the spirit of Bnsbo js the 
spirit of Zen expressing itself in the seventeen syllables. Tltis 
has already been fully explained and illustrated in the section 
on the haiku and Zen. 
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PROBABLY tl3€ Lesl Way to ilitjstrate ihe Japiinese love of 
Nature in relation to the spirit of Zen Buddhism h lo analyze 
the various concepts that have entered into the construction of 
the tearoom or teahouse where the art of lea, so called, is 
conducted in accordance with a set of rules. The rules have 
not by any means hcen arbitrarily compiled^ but they have 
gradually and unconsciously grown out of the artistically trained 
minds of the leamasters; and in the composition of these minds 
we find die Japanese instinct for Nature thoroughly disciplined 
in the philosophy of Zen, morally, aesthetically, and intelleclU' 
ally* When wc know^ all about the tea—^its history, its practicct 
its conditions, its spiritual backgrounds, and also the moral 
atmosphere radiating from it—we can say that we also com¬ 
prehend the secrets of Japanese psychology. The subject is 
highly inter eating, but as it requires a lengliiy treatment t it is 
deferred to another occasion/ 

Let me deserihe a tearoom in one of the temples attached to 
Daitolcuji, the Zen temple w^hich is the headquarters of the lea. 
Where a series of Bagstoncs irregularly arrunged comes lo a 
slopt there stands on insigriificont-looking strow4halchcd hut, 
low and unpretentious to the last degree. The entrance is not by 
a door but by a sort of aperture; to enter through It, a visitor 
has to be shorn of all his encumbrances, that is to say, both 
his sw'ords, long and short, which in the feudal days a samurai 
used to carry all the time. The inside is a small semi-lighted 
room about ten feet square^ the ceiJing is low and of uneven 
height and strucinre. Tlie posts arc not smoothly planed and 
finished, they are mostly of natural wood. After a little while, 

^ SotnciKiii^ of the Art of tifls hmi salt! m itte previous sectiDHH^ cL 
pp. 27] Tiicy hy nii mraai alt llmt it by lit fl.it of tjea, 

To treat lii« i.[ib]fict fully would be qutle o tcrioui piece of work 
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however, the room grow^ gradually lighter as our eyes begin 
to adjust to the new iilUQtion. We notice on ancient-looking 
kakemono in the alcove, with some handwriting or a picture 
of sumiye. An incense burner emits a smoke of fragronce, 
which has the singular effect of soothing one's nencs. The 
floiver vase does not contain more than a single flower stenii not 
at all gorgeous or ostentatious^ but, like a little white lily 
blooming under n rock surrounded by the somber pines, the 
bumble flower in these surroundings is enhanced in beauty and 
attracts the attention of the small gathering. 

Now We listen to the sound of hoiling water in the kettle, 
resting on a tripod over a fire in the square hole cut in the 
floor. The sound is not actually lliat of boiling water but comes 
from the heavy iron kettle, and it is most appropriately likened 
by the connoisseur to a breeae that passes tlirough die pine 
grove. It adds greatly to the serenity of the room, for a man 
here feels as if he were sitting alone in a mountain hut where a 
W'hite cloud and the pine music are his only consoling com¬ 
panions. 

To take a cup of tea with friends in this environment, talking 
probably about the sumiyt sketch in the alcove or some artistic 
topic suggested by die tea utensils in the room, lifts the mind 
above the perplexities of life. The warrior is saved from his 
daily occupation of figliting, tbe businessman from his ever¬ 
present idea of moneymaking, fs ii not something, indeed, to 
find in this w'orld of struggles and vanities a comer, however 
bumble, where a man can rise above the limits of relativity and 
have even a glimpse of eteroity? 


IV 


THE FOLLOW I sfc verscs on ihe cherries are frwly culled 
from Jopaneae poelry in order lo show how passionately the 
people of Japen are altoched to flowers, in fact to alJ ohjecU 
of Nature. This feeling is not necessarily conuceted with the 
leaching of Zen, hut, as I have said elsewhere, Zen helped a 
great deal to deepen the aEslhelic sensibility of the Japanese 
mind and hnnily to root it in the rcligioiis intuitions that rise 
from a mystic understanding of Nature. 

As before, the translations are almost Utcral, with just enough 
explanation to make tlie original sense inteliigible in the Eng* 
lish dress. Like poems in any language, those in Japanese cannot 
be rendered into a foreign language with all their subtle senti* 
menls and literary artistries. Ingidentally, let me remark that, 
as with sutniye painting, the Japanese mind has managed to 
express its poetic feelings in the fewest possible number of 
words. Tlie waka of thirty-one sy llables has become the AafJtu of 
seventeen. Some think tliat the Japanese mind has not yet ijuite 
differentiated phiJosophy from life and ideas from immediate ex¬ 
periences; that is to say, it has not yet attained to the highest 
degree of intellectuality; and that for this reason it is still satis¬ 
fied with the shortest poetic form, such as the tvaka or Aafftn, in 
whicli no marshaling of ideas, no intellectual unfolding of highly 
developed feelings, is practicable. Others state thot the Japanese 
vocabulary ia poor and limited and that with such a medium no 
great poetry is produced. Tliese criticisms may be true us far 
os tliey go, hut all generalizations are only expressive of partial 
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injlli. The renson f« Japanese ])oelry slill awaits adequate 
analysis in various icrms, including llit psychological, philo- 
aophkal, and historical bnckground in which it has thrived. 

One tliing at least that I may remnrli about Japanese poetry 
is tJiat, being short, it omits making specific reicrenees to ideas, 
experiences, and surroundings leading up to its composition 
and also to those clerivahle from it. These omissions ore to be 
supplied by the reader, who, therefore, must he very' wcU ac* 
quainted with the physical and psychological setting in which 
the poet Uvea, The genius consists in selecting a few significant 
reference points by which he is able to make the reader effectively 
conjure up all the poetic associations contained in his seventeen 
syllables. But we must remember that the secrets of the haika are 
not necessarily in its mere suggestibility. 

To give a few exnmpics. Ryotn, of the eighteenth century, has 
a haiku expressing his feeling for the moon which, after having 
been hidden from him night after night because of so many 
continuous spring rainfalls, appears softly and unexpectedly 
through the pine trees. This must have been a most delightful 
suqirise to him. Tlie rainy season in Japan is very gloomy and 
trying to those who love the spring moonlight in the evening, 
when its lender, mellow, relaxing slipdow is cast all over tlio 
hazy, vaporous earth. 

in the June ruins. 

One ntg/jf, ns if by steahh 
The moon, through the pines. 

The hmiit as it stands in Joparese is no doubt unintelligible to 
moat English readers, while its Chinese translation in four lines, 
with five characters to each line, gives a fuller idea; 

Tis midsummer, and my grass hut is dreary; 

Every evefiing 1 fall asleep to the sound of rain. 
Suddenly the }uU moon hangs [in the sfcy], 

And the shadom of the pine tree on ray garden} 

' Tr. Basil H*ll Oumbfriain, in and the EpiBnOT," pL Ir 
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Tcnloku’s IiiimaniHirEflnistn called out the foIJowing haiku, 
which Jioa now becoiue a proverb: 

Pint snow this! 

TliGl gIso mnrPs ckild^ 

BarrePpicker. 

This IS to all appearance nonsensical. Tg the Japanese who 
know the first snow of the year and also uhat a barrel-pfcker 
in feudal days means, the present haiku is full of pathos. The 
day of the first snoivfalj is probably the first cold day of winter, 
hut it is at the same time the day for the leisure class to have 
a friendly little sake party at a suburban restaurant with 
a fine garden. The poet was also in all likelihood on hia way 
to such a parly when he saw a poor hoy picking up small sake 
casks thrown out in the streets. The boy was not warmly clad-^ 
.n tatters prohably^and barefooted. This called forth the poet’a 
sympathy. The hoy is also a man’s child, and why should he have 
to suffer so when there are many glhers of the same age luxury 
ating in rich idleness? The sense of justice asserts itself, ff he 

had been a Hood he would surely have written a “Song of the 
ShirL” 

A uaka or uta has thirty-one syllaliles and can express some- 
what more limn a haiku, but words of comment are often found 
necessary to connect merely suggested thoughts. One of the rea¬ 
sons why waka did not expand into more syllables is that when 
the Japanese pod wanted to express himself more fully he had 
recourse to what may be called a “pr^ » ^f which we 

have various forms in Japanese literature, 

Tlie following jmems on the clierry are divided into four head¬ 
ings: the first (A) is concerned chiefly with the wind and rain 
which are always apt to scatter the flowei^ too soon. They are 
n^ot lasting flowers in any way, only about a week in bloom 
They all burst out suddenly early in April, when the mountains 
and the nvcrbanks appear to he masses of flowers. This is es¬ 
pecially noticeable, as most trees arc still bare then. The sec- 
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ond group f B) singa of Uie gloriouB sight when llie cherry blooms 
are all out. It is really n magnificent view lo aee—for insLancc. 
the whole rnoiintain of Yoshino covered with gorgeous flow^erg, 
mostly pink. Let a warm relaxing sun shine on them through 
the hazy atmosphere, and the whole populace of Tokyo or Kyoto 
wiil altogether lose their heads. The third group (C) refers 
to the spirit of the flower in whatever way it may he interprcEod 
by the poets. The Inst group (D) depicts their anxious hopes 
that the cherries bloom. One thing, at leasts which makes the 
Japanese think so much of them 13 that they are to us the symbol 
of the spring. Wi\cn they are in hloom« tJie season reaches Its 
height, days grow^ longer^ and we are glad that winter is really 
behind. 

A 

Where is the shelter of ihe fiower-scattering Wind? 

Can anyone letl me? 

For f want to lec him at ft is homer 
And lodge my complaint. 

SosEi THE Moxk (Tcntli Century) 

/ thought this u^as {he frontier gatef^ 

Where no winds werealiotced to pass [a.s the name 
indicates^l; 

But, /d, the mounlain path is strewn 
Willi the fallen petals of the cherries! 

Minamoto VosiJiiVE (lOal- 1108 ) ^ 

^Tlib win al llii^ Na-kc^su froniiu IkrriiJly mriiif 

^do ti&[ rnme.*' 

^ YciAliiiy« &f the MinjunolD cltH was a grttui wliliir, npceklly akI|]H m 

airhcry ind undcrstaBdkiK furjH, Wlii!n tiP d^fraltd Aiw Sadiiu bi Lh* Fwrl 
lie mtClI Id him the folldwing; in vrrBi^ iDrttlt 
Ah, y€}itr u/ R^bts 
h et rtdtirffi fe Mttrtst 
Not te be dsfe^aioj in thk, SaJalu imiuedialdy mponded: 
trhas fl pilyi 
Lang tisage haa caused 
The threads to iraor auf* 
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fThat a pity, O cherry blossom j, so hurnedly scatlering 
away! 

ff^hy Fiot foilow the spitit of Springs 
So peaceful, so reiaxing, jo eterrtally coniented? 

Fujiwaha TosHiNAar ( 1114 - 1204 ) 

Let us not blame the wind, indiscnmiiuitcly. 

That scatters the fiawers so rutklessly; 

/ think it is their own desire to pass away before their 
time has c&me, 

JnrEpc THE Mo\’k ( 1155 - 1223 ) 

Nowhere is the spring now. 

/ blame neither the tcind nor the worldi 
Far evea in the remotest parts of Yoshino 
The cherries are visible no more, 

Fujiwara Sadajye ( 1162 - 1241 ) * 


B 


Advanced ia age, f’m old indeed— 

No gainsaying this— 

But as I look at these blossoming cherries, 
flow cheered up f feel in spirit! 

Fujiwara YosHfFUSA ( 004 - 72 ) 


There comes a wood-gatherer 

Walking down the meandering mountain path: 

**TeU me, O my friend. 

Those on the peak, are they cherry blossoms, 
or clouds?” 


MwAsroTo NO YoftisjASA (llOt-BO) 

*Ont df ib« cdmpEldrt dt Sbw K:>kinshiL This ft^ilwtlon of 
(wrn^ dmidmins ihd bni spccimms in ihd time of the n-Emperw Cotobs, 
UBS cilitH m 130. undre the pruond luperinirodeiice of the es-EmparDr, 
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The lofig-^herUhed desire 0 / my heari^ year afier yearf 
To $ee the Yoshina cherries in bloom — 

Fui^led today f 

Toyotomi Hideyosui ( 1536 - 9 E) “ 

How radiant^ yd kow peaceful and relaxing^ 

The spirit of Spring is! 

Surety out of this spirh 

All these blossoming mountmn cherries hurst, 

Kamo no MAntJccxi (1697-1769) 

If^ould that ali people inhabiting this globe 
Come to this land of ours. 

Come to this motiniain of Y'oskmo^ 

And look at the cherries in full bloom! 

Kamo no Mabl'ciii 

Choosing these long spring days as most opportune^ 

The cherries have their blooming season; 

As I gaze at them, 1 think of the ancient days of 
the gods—[days of contentment], 

bUtKAWA VaEUIilRA (1791-1859) 

Yoshino-yama behind the mists — 

/ know not how i7 is; 

But, as far as my sight extends. 

There’s nothing but tf of blossoming cherries, 

Hatta Tomonori (1799-1874) 

Dressed in scarlet-colored armory and wearing 
an ancient sword, 

I would be a more appropriate sight 
Amidst these mountain cherries in full gtory\ 

OcHXAi Naobumi (1B61-1903) 

^ Fdr lib liking fnr iJbe art of m pp. 301 fl. asd 318 ^T. is the ftcttiou tio. 
llae iJi oi tva^ 
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ZEN AND JAPANESE CULTURE 

Saipjo, to whom frequent references have already teen made 
in lie present work, is an indelihle name not only in the history 
of Japanese literature but in that of Buddhist influence on Japa¬ 
nese culture. He belongs to the pre-Zen period, but his spirit, liis 
understanding of Nature, and hb ardent aspiration to live with 
Nature, to be abvays one with Nature, connect him closely with 
Sesshu, Rikyu, Basho, and many others. In fact Basho groups 
himself with Saigyo as belonging to the same class. Saigyo’s love 
for the cherries was such as to make liini utter this: 

My prayer is lo die utidemeatb tJie 
blossoming cherry^ 

In that spring month of flowers^ 

When the moon is fulL 

In Jafian and China^ the deatl] of lie Buddha is recorded as hav- 
ing taken place on the fifteenth day of the second moon (of 
the lunar calendar). Hence Saigyo's wish to die about that time, 
when the cherries are also likely to be blooming. The second 
moon generally corresponds to late March or early April of our 
calendar, Saigyo’s prayer was fulfilled, for he died on the sis- 
teenth day of the second moon in the first year of Kenkyu 
(1190). His attachment to the cherries went even beyond liis 
gravel for Jiis request vas: 

Make the ogering to Buddha oj cherry bhssoms, 

Ij people of ike future should think of me. 

Among other poems on the cherries, Saigyo has these, showing 
how passionately he was in love witli them as well as with other 
objects of Nature: 

Unknown and unadmired, even I live oa in 
this world; 

Why do these cherries then pass au/ay 

So heartlessly from the sight of the ndjwVing 
crowds? 
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At this late date, na flowers cotdd forget the 
Spring; 

They wiit soon be out^ no douhL 
Leisurely awaiting then^ / wotdd pms this day 
under these trees, 

/ feel deeply concerned to fnd 

Ori which mountaintops 

The cherries begin to flower flrsl: 

How t tong to see ihemi 

He was as nnj3t Japanese are, a great [over of the moon, 

Tlie moonlight singularly attracts the Japanese imagmation, 
and any Japanese i^ hocver aspired ta compose a waka or a haiku 
ivould hardly dare leave the moon out. The turtcorologica] con¬ 
ditions of the connin' much to do with this. The Japanese 
are lovers of softness^ gentleness, semi-darkness, subtle soggeS' 
tivenessi and everything in this category. They ore not fiercely 
emotional. While they are occasionally surprised by earth¬ 
quakes, they like to sit quietly in the tnootilight, enveloped in to 
its pale, bluish, soul-consoirng rays. Tliey are generally averse 
to anything glaringly bright and stimulating and too distinctive 
in its individuaiity* The moonlight is illumirialing enough, but 
owing to the aUnospheric conditions all objects under it appear 
not too strongly indlvidiialj 2 Gd; a certain mystic ohscurantism 
pervades, and this seems to appeal to the Japanese generally. 
Saigyo, all alone in his mountain retreat, communes with this 
spirit of Luna» of whom he cannot help ihinkijig even after his 
death, or because of whom he is loath to pa:^ away from this 
life although he may have no other attachments here. In fact, a 
Land of Purity is no otlier than the supermundane projection of 
such aesthetic'Splrltual appreciations. 

Not a soid ever visits my hut 
E:Kcept the friendly tight of the moon^ 

Peeping through the woods* 
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Some day / may ftatfe 
To pass away from this world, alas! 
For ever with a longing heart 
Far the moon^ for ifie moon! 


c 

To the mountain viSage, ibis spring eve^ 

1 come and listen to the monastery beU, 

Watching the cherries in bioom. 

And petals softly falling, 

Noin TitE Monk (Tcnih Ctnliii^O 

Tbts ancient capital of Shiga is dilopidalion 
itself now^ 

Except for the mountain cherriest 
Blooming as gloriously as ever, 

Taira no Tadanork (I 144 -B 4 ) 


The evening is come: 

/ make a lodging under yonder cherry tree^ 

The flower will then be my hast ionighL 

Taira no Tadanohi 


Bloomings and then scatterings 
And leaving alt to rain and tvind— 

The cherries are no more now! 

Bui their spirit for ever remains unruled. 

Date CtiniiRo (li^3^-77) 


D 

*When the cherries begin to bloom. 
Lei me know at once**r 
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Th^ mountain^man haA nut ft^rg&U^ii my wordi 
i hear him come. ^^Soddle the horse^ guicrft/" 

Mis^woto no Y'ohjsiasa 

When ol yojAmo the cherries are ahoai to 
My heart is anjclously drawn ia the white clouds 
Veiling the moantainlops these spring mornings, 

Sarawak A Masatoshi (15SiO"1643) 
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TWO M O M >0 FROM THE 
"nEKICA!^-SHU* 

T O ILLUSTRATE fuitlier ihe way Zen treafe of some 
iia{>ortaziL rcli^o-philosophka) probl^ma^ iho follow itig two 
examples are quoted froiti a Zen textbook* Avbich is extensively 
used and highly appraised by all Zen students^ 


i 

A asked Taizui Hoshin (Ta-sui Fa-chen), of the T'ang 

dynasty^ who was a dieeiple of Taian (Ta-an^ d- fiK3) of Fuku^ 
shu (Fu-chou}: ^'‘When the kajpa-end fixe breaks out and con- 
sumes all the worlds^ I wonder if "tliia* too is destroyed?'* 

Taizui: *'Ye9t deslroycd!” 

^ fhh^gfm^shB or lhkt§an^roku iFi'yca Chi or Pi^irt £a)^ mednln}: **Riuc 
Rftcls Cftllerlion" or Rwlc RsMnii” li n comp<»iic ■irE>fk of Seccli^ 

Juk^o t H^ueh-rou ChunB-hjiea+960-1052J snid Ypiileo^ Rukkwa -fYaBii-wu Fo* 
kuOp 1062-1135 of I be Sung dynMly^ Sec^ebu ^elrctcd ene hua^red 
fitnii ilic hiaitity of Z^n antt wrolc a kind of commi'fltAJy on ^ach of iti 

vetM fomu He hfid gfril literiff tilrnUi aJH-d his term wrre very raucli ad’ 
mirvcL La^er^ VengOp in rcsptrnae |ii UU dbdpl«^ rerfuest, IrCIttrrd m Seccho'i 
ORE hundrfid cam logcthcr wllk ihe verws in at Icaai two diffrrEDt JociJitle^ 
Yengo, ftr u reeardi ao. haii no intention of compUinR a booh oat of hli 
lecture* or coiamenUu Put hu mnakm look nolos of ihem Had kept the nuau- 
Kript among themkeWe*. Tkcrc were at Ichbi two aUempl* amonB kU disciples 
—each <]ulle ladt^iM^dent of the other—to bring ihelr togielhier and put 
them in. good order. The took placo hi 1L24 and foonnd in H2^ 
Apparenlly ihry worked in dfRerent localiiicii- The Icil al tmamt in cirouJjitiDn 
li pcobibly baitrd on the book printed In I3D4 nndcr the Yuan dynasty. 
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appendices 

Monk: “If so, does ‘it' follow the rest?" 
Taizul: “Yes, ‘it’ does.”' 


On this mpndo, Ycngo gives his comments in tlie followinc 
mnrkDer: ^ 

Hosbin of Taizui a disciple of Taian and a nntive of 
Enlei (Yci.-t’ing), in Tosen (Tung-ch’unti). He studied Zen 
under more Uian siMy masters. While under Isan (Kuei-shan], 
he served in the kitchen, taking care of iJie fire Umo rou). One 
day Isan asked him, “You have been here with me for some 
yearn, but you do not seem to know liow to ask me a question 
and see how it goes ” Taizui said, “But what question should I 
ask you after all?” Isan proposed this, “If you don’t know 
just ask, -WTial is the Buddha?’ ” Tiien Taizui at once put bis 
hand over the master’s mouth and shut iiim up. Thereupon 
Isan remarked, “If you act like tlmt, you may not get even one 
who will sweep the grotind for you,” 

Taizui later returned to his native town, and at the foot of 
ilount Hoko (Peng-k’ou) he erected a little booth where he 
served tea to the passers-by for three years. Later, he was 
called to OiK:„ up Mount Taizui. where a monastery was built 
[Hence his name “Taizui.”] One of Uie monks once asked 

him, ^‘When tl,e kalpa^jnd fire bums up all the worlds, will 
tills be destroyed or not?” 

This question comes from a Buddidst scripture in which the 
physical history of the universe is given as going through the 
four Stages: “Goming to existence,” “Continuing to exist.” 
“Destruction ” and finally “Disappearance.” When conffagration 
takes place at the end of the kalpa (“age”), the flames rise up 
even to the third dhypna heaven. This monk does not really 
know the ultimate sense of the story as it is told in the 
scripture. 

Jji Japuic^e, chc^o in Chincftc, 
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Kuziimj Morikogie* A fai^y of three under the gourd 





treQb, looking Bt the sumd^er iDOon* Middle ITtli century 
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IjbI us ask: “Wliat is really meant by ‘ibis' alluded to in 
the question?” Some give to it an intcllcctuaJ interpretation, 
saying, “ibis” is tiic original nature of all beings, Taizui answered. 
“Yes, destroyed!” The monk further asked, “Does *il' then fol¬ 
low the rest?” Taisui said, “Yes, ‘it' does,” This is misunder¬ 
stood hy a number of people who arc unable to get at its true 
signification, because they are given up to conceptualization. 
When Taizui declares that “Uiis” is to follow tlie rest, where 
does it really go? If Taizui. on the other hand, said, “ ‘Tliis' 
does not follow the rest,” what then? Therefore, do we not 
have an ancient master stating that if you really wisli to gel 
intimately to the point, yon should not ask any questions? * 

Later, tlicre was another monk who asked the headmaster 
of Shuzan fHsiu-shan}; “Wnien the kalpa-end fire breaks owt, 
all the worlds are destroyed, and will ‘this’ he destroyed or not?” 

’I'lic m,T5ter said, “No, not destroyed!” 

TItc monk asked again. “Wlty not?” 

“Because ‘this' and all the uorlds are identical" was the 
master's answer. 

Indeed, whether you say “this” will he destroyed or whether 
you say “this” will not be destroyed—the ouleomc is the same: 
both statements arc enough to stop the breath. 

The first monk who failed to understand Taizui was very 
much worried over the matter and went to Tosusan (T’ou 
Tzii-shan) of Joshu (ShuKtliou), where he wished to solve the 
question with the help of tlie master tJicre. 

Tosu the master asked, “Wliere do you come from?” 

Monk: “From Taizui of Western Shoku (Shu)," 

Tosu; “Wliat has Taizui to say?" 

The monk then recited the whole proceeding which look place 
at Mount Taizui regarding the destiny of “this." Tosu rose from 
his seat and, burning incense and reverently bowing toward 
Mount Taizui, remarked, “A Buddha has appeared in Western 
Shoku; you make Itasle and go back to Mount Taizui. 

* CL St, AuBuslihc’i ides of liflie; Conleishns, B4>«k XI, 17. 
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The monlt tlicrEtipon turned hh ^teps batok lo Shdkii^ bul wben. 
lie reached Mount Tai^ui again—what a pily!^—^he found that 
his old master had already passed into Nirv^a, 

Later in the T'ang, there was a monk by the name of Keijun 
(Ching-tsun)» who visited Mount Taizui and composed the fob 
lowing poem in memory of Hoahin llie Master; 

All is cleared up! Absolutely atone! 

B^Ao says that Ena had his seal of transmission?^ 

The dictum follows the resi^* 

Has made the poor monk run over mountain after maantnin. 

The crickets are cAirpiVig this cold night on the stone tvaU; 

The ghosts are seen worshiping in ike shadow of the darken^ 
ing lantern^ 

AH is quiet and serene now around the lonely shrine^ 

And I f nd myself walking up and down deeply absorbed 
in thoughts inexpressible. 

[Secclio, as we see below, makes use of two lines of this 
poem in his versified comment on the puzzled monk. Says 
Yengo:] At this moment [ warn you not to lake *1t'* m de¬ 
structible or nol-JestnictibleH “Where are we, then, ultimately?'* 
you may^ ask. Keep your eyes open and see directly into the 
matler! Seeclio comments: 


fn the midst of the fiaming kalpa-firep a question is asked; 

The monk still hesitatingly stands against the dilemma. 

If hat a pi ty! the one phrase **it follows the rest^^ is proftng 
fatale 

Making him wander about all by himself with no end what¬ 
ever. 

^Tkii iffcTB tfl die ^1017 o| Eo 5 ± m), ihe atitli pajriindip 

vha g^vtn Ihff minii Hfd qI trahsmif^bs by Cuiiin (Htmi jen, 602 ^- 675 ^ 
the fiflh paniMeh, wrtifyltig EnS^i undcrittndin^ of ortbodoi ZffL The ides U 
thit lb™ eiuinni be any ibing as tjownitting die Dharmo from <^ne 
individual 10 Bumher. U the of ‘•^bsolutr cmpdneM^ Hunyatd}, no 

dichotomies AT? possible. 
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Seccho’s verse is iltogethcr opportune and esiaclly hits the 
mark, for he know's hovf to get through Uic dilemma, on which¬ 
ever horn he may be caught. It is all right when one says, 
“Destroyed!” It is all right, loo. when the other says, “Not 
destroyed!” The only point that is absolutely important is to 
lake hold of the liulh itself, which transcends a dualistic in¬ 
terpretation of any sort. Otlierw'ise, we shall have to follow 
the poor monk who travels back and forth over mountains and 
mountains w'ilh no time to rest. 


2 

A MONK asked Hyakujo Yekai (Pai-changHuai-hai, 720-814) t 
“VlTial is the most miraculous event in the world?” 

Hyaku jo answered; “I ait here all by myself. 

The monk then made a how to the master, who struck him. 


Yengo comments: * lie who has a discerning eye has no hesita¬ 
tion in risking himself when necessary; for unless you venture 
into the tiger’s loir you can never capture a cub, Hyakujo is □ 
great master; he is like a winged tiger. But this monk defying 
death was not afraid of touching ilio tiger’s whiskers. Hence his 
question: “What is llie most miraculous event in the world?” 
He has a discerning eye, so Hyakujd takes the trouble to answer; 
“I sit here all by myself.” The monk makes a bow. This will 
be understood when one can go back to the tune even prior to 
the monk’s questioning. The monk’s bow is not an ordinary 
one, the monk knows Hyakujo thoroughly. But good friends 
sometimes act as if Uiey did not know each other, they refrain 
from giving expression to all that they have within themselves. 
The bow is followed with a stick. Hero we see that when the 
master lets out, everything is at once set to right; when he draws 
in, all is wiped out and not a trace is left. 

^ fieki^an-iku, ciH 26 ^ 
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L<Jt us ask: Whpl is the idea of the monkV bowing? Is this 
properly done? If so, what is Hyakujd's motive for striking 
Jiim? If tJie bowing were not pro|)er, where Is the point that is 
not proper? When we come to ihU we find tliat a trained mind 
is needed, while standing nl the highest peak, to distinguish 
between black and white, fair and foul. The monk’s bowing i$ 
like bearding the lion in his den, he knows where and how to 
turn his body abojl. It was fortunate that Hynkup iJie old 
master was not to be deceived by the tricky behavior of the 
mDnk{ he had an eye on his forehead and a charm under his 
arms, and tiiis enabled Iiim to detect at once wiial was in the 
mind of the one who was bowing before bim, and be wielded 
his stick cflcctively. If it were somebody less than Hyakujo, he 
could not have done anything with the monk. 

This monk [on the other hand] knows liow to meet a challenge 
Willi challenge of whatever sort it may be. Hence his bowing. 

Nansen Fugwan (Nannch’Qan PVyiian, 748-^4) once told 
his Brotherhood: “In the middle of last night. MoSjuIrl and 
Samantabhadra cherished the thought of Buddha, cherished the 
tliought of the Dharma, and I gave each of them tw^enty blows 
of my slick and chased them away to the other side of the 
Mountains.” At the time, Josha Jushin (ChatMrhou Ts^ting.shen, 
778^97) came out of the congregation and said, “Wlio U going 
to be bit by yoEir slick?” Nansen replied, fault do you 

find with this old man that I am?" Joshu bowed. 

The fully qualified Zen master very rarely overlooks where 
his opposing parly stands, and, therefore, as soon as he notices 
a sign of something moving he at once starts his activity in 
the briskest manner. My old teacher Coso Hoycn {\I^u.tsu Fa- 
yen, d, 1104} used to say: “Jt is like the game of wrcslling- 
no lime for deliberation is allowed. AH that tomes in through 
the senses, all that belongs to die realm of seeing and hearing, 
have them all at once put aside. When thus you take hold of 

yourself and become master of yourself, you will be able to sec 
where Hyakujo k,” 
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But what would happen if you let go? Let us sec whal 
Scccho would say on ihis point: 

Look at the Pagama ihni fredy gallops all over the patri¬ 
archal fields! 

When he comes dou n in the world of muhitudes^ rolling up^ 
jpreaJiag oui, kow free and how diogether independent 
he is! 

Like a flash of tighlning^ like a spark of flint striking met, 
each knows how to react to the situation: 

Beuare of the tiger that permits no one to touch his wkisk- 
ersn 

[From Yengo^s comments on this gdthd ! give ihc following 
extracts, which may shed light in understanding the whole 
procedure between Hyakujo the master and the monk:] 

A monk asked Baso Doicht (Ma-lsu Tao-i^ d. 7B3)/ ^"What 
is the ultiniate teaching of Buddliism? Baso struck him^ 
ing, “If 1 did not strike you, the whole world would laugh at 
me!*^ 

Another monk asked, "'What is the meaning of Bodliidhamia 
coming from the West?” ^ Baso said. "‘You come up nearer to 
me aud ril tell you.”' W^hen die monk approached him, the 
master slapped the monk^s car, saying, ^“'The secrets are difficult 
to guard!” 

Yengo further quotes Canto Zenkatsu f\cn-t^ou Ch^uandiuo^ 
828-889), who once said this: “The best is to reject ohjeels, 
while to mn after tliem is the worst.” Wlicn one finds one^lf 
engaged in a combat, one b to be always master of tlic situation, 
whatever way it may turn. Says Seccho; ''The wheel of 

Ma-Uu, nr Baio he ii generally ceIIciJ In J^pon, u dne who helped 
Zen td develop stdcig i nrw Ime Ln thr bi^airy of Buddbinjn In Chln^L Mtt h^ 
many dudplc^ «nd Hynkujjl, who il thi* innsler ib thf Plory cited hw, yns 
Dins of fcbe most pr&minctin Yengo briii^i in De» in order lo illTajitalc HyiiyiiVa 
niiLBierful Irriilmcnt of the monlu 

*ThU nmolintE to EftkSng (ll^ ultimBl* tftching ot Buddtibm. SiMlbidharoui 
is ike hi^t Zen pblriarcll ot ClimH, who brouglU Bnddid&nl from Indii. 
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becoming ever remains unmoved. Once moved, however, it surely 
runs in two directions [subject and object]." Indeed, if it did 
not move at aU, it would be of no use whatever. If one is 
really of manly stature, one ought to lictcci where the slightest 
movement talces place, for this is the way to be one’s ow'n 
master. People of tiie jirescnl day are altogether loo busy running 
after somebody eise. When they go cjn like this, their noses 
will be firmly held by others, and how can tliey expect to attain 
their end? The morilt knew well even in the midst of a 
lightning Bosh how to lum liimself about and make a bow to 
the master. Seccho here compares tlyakujo to a fierce tiger and 
says that the monk's parry was like trying to play with the 
tiger’s beard—an altogether dangerous trick. 


3 

TO THOSE who have not been Lnitinted into the seercU of the 
Zen way of dealing with these rcligio-philosophical problems, 
the above mortdo and comm en Is will be comptele enigmas, I 
believe. But one tiling, at least, tliey will notice here is that 
Zen does not follow the ordinary rules of ratiocinadon; Zen has 
another way of viewing and judging realities. We may ask, 
\( hy is not Zen more explicit in demonstrating this particular 
point instead of shrouding it, as it appeals to some of us, 
with unnecessary ‘mysteries’?" The answer will be: It « „ot 
llial Zen purposely practices this mystification, so to speak, but 
in the nature of things there is no other way of demonstrating 
Zen than the one adopted by the successive masters in China 
and japan, [f they, like philosophers, followed the logical or 
dialectical method so called, there would be no Zen; in fact, 
the masters are doing their best to express themselves in the most 
vital and most pertinent manner they can possibly follow. To 
say that their behavior is inevitable b mom to die point. When 
the fruit ripens it fall, on the ground. When life is ready, it 
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tokes another form chan the one it has so far been assuming. 
Wlien spring comes, the field is green and wc feel relaxed; 
when frost covers it, we shiver and see the trees all shorn of 
leaves. It is not that wc have logic first and apply it to nature 
to make the latter obey its laws, logic ta a later product, and 
it is we who have constructed it. Where logic is not available, 
we must construct another which ib “logical.'* Zen is prior to 
logic so called, and its masters are guiding us to an interview 
with a God who has not yet uttered “Let there be light.*’ 

To lake up the first mortdo, regarding the fate of “this" 
when ilie whole universe goes to destruction, one master says 
that “that" follows the fate of the rest—which we may take to 
mean that the soul distinguishable from the body disappears with 
the disappearance of the latter. But there is another master who 
apparently contradicts this assertion, for he says that the soul 
docs not follow the destiny of the body. His second statement 
when asked “Why?" is; “Tlie soul is the body and liie body is 
the soul, and as they are identical there is no destruction of 
either." Or one may imdersland this master’s view in the fgHow- 
ing way: It is a mistake from the start to distinguish soul from 
body, mind from world, thinker from thought, seer from seen, 
actor from action, subject from object, metttn from iuunt, en-sni 
from pour-soi, as is generally done by most philosophers as well 
as by men in the street; and because of this initial error wc 
become involved in an endless series of logical difficulties. The 
best way to come to a real understanding of the matter is 
“not to ask a question,’’ for tliis Is where Zen is. Let the 
question be raised: “Is ‘this’ destroyed?” or “Is ‘ibis not 
destroyed?’* and then we have an endless series of complica¬ 
tions. If it is said that “tills" is destroyed, we get worried 
o>^r the destiny of our precious “soul" or anything which we 
hold to be dear to us. If it is said, on the other hand, iliat 
“this” is not destroyed, we w'orry just the same over its '*where¬ 
fore,” or its “whcreaboula," or its “whither," 

The second mo;rrfo cuts off all liiese logical complications 
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anrf physitfl] wgrries, for Hyakujo is in tile most positive man^ 
ner affirmallve and conclasive; “I sit here all by myself!” 

ITie philosopher according to whom cogito ergo sum Is gener¬ 
ally weak-minded. The Zen master has nothing to do ivith such 
dialectical quibbles, he straightaway gives his final irrevocable 
proniijiciamento: “1 sit here all by myself 1” He does not 

think”; he is, in fact, where the thinking has not yet started. 
If he begins to do it, he is loo late. Therefore, he goes 
straight to “I am,” or just “am” or “is.” The Zen maaler is a 
most impatient man; he will not wait for us to ask a question, 
for he says: “H you want to be intimate [with Reality] no 
questions need be asked, for the answer is where they have 
not yet been raised." “A Bash of lightning” or “the spark of 
Bint striking steel” does not neeeasarily mean instant a neily but 
im-mediacy. Wlicn you ask a question or when you think at all, 
this means mediation or time. Zen abhors mediation of any kind, 
it is always straight forward and wants to handle Reality in its 
nakedness or in its isness or suchness. Questioning and an¬ 
swering, or blinking or logicizlng, is mediation and therefore 
takes time, whieh irritates the Zen master, who is always after 
im-mediacy. He does not want a pair of tongs to grasp fire, he 
wants us to grasp it witli tlic naked hands, and the wonderful 
thing is that when grasped it does not burn the hands. This 
is the meaning of the saying; “Wliocver loses his life will 
preserve it.” 

Is ibis not the most miraculous event in tlie world? And 
that Zen takes a firm hold of this miracle and asks no questions 
about it—is this not also a most wonderful fact in our esperi- 
ence? For indeed no questions are possible here. This is not 
the conclusion we reach after laborious reasoning. Hyakujo gives 
us here the whole truth without any reservation, and we have 
to accept it In the same spirit, wholebearledly and unhesitatingly. 
But if we stopped here, there would not ha%'c been any Zen. 
Fortunately, if we can aay so, the monk bowed and the master 
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alruck. This is something we find no where in ihe cuUurpJ his- 
tor>' of mankind. And this is wlicre real Zen is. 

“I sit here all by myself” may he compared to Luther's **Here 
I stand,” or to Christas *T am before Abraham w^as,” or to 
Yahveh's "I am that I am.” But how' about the bowing in this 
eonneotiort? The bowing is by no means an unconscious thing, 
but what does it mean here as a reaclion lo Hyakujo^s dletion? 
Zen gives no explanalicpn, at least verbally. Besides, how should 
WT have it related to the master's striking? The bowing becomes 
a veritable enigma. 

And then the striking? Yengo parallels it with BasoV striking 
hia questioners and praises Hyakujo very highly, saying that lie 
is really the maater of the whole ailuatioii and knows perfectly 
well how to cope widi every phase of its shifting. To the out¬ 
siders^ all this is beyond comprehension* U'hat religion is this? 
^Tiat philosophy is ihis^ if there is anything intelligible in it? 1 
would nott however, go any further here except lo stale that Zen 
is the most intimate personal experience and that all these 
enigmatical behaviors are directly and inevitably related to it. 
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tUE Vimalaklrti SuirUj one of ihe mosl remarkable Mahayann 
lexis, waa produced in India probably aronnd the begmnmg 
of ihe Chrisliaa era, U m remarkable that it boars ibe Mile “sElra" 
m spite of the fact lhal it was given by a Byddhisl philosopher 
and not by the Buddha hLm$oU, though the story h concerned 
with on incident in the life of the Buddha. It h in fact a 
philosophic-dramatic discourse m which the Mahayana doctrines 
arc presented m ihe woy characteristic of the Hindu psychology 
Lti contrast to the Chinese. To those who are accustomed to the 
Zen way of demonslraMng Reality, the sutra will certainly appear 
too circimilocutory and highly snpcmolural. But tlie stage on 
which the whole drama is enacted is fantastically grand and full 
of marvelous episodes w^hich go altogether beyond the Chinese 
IzDogination^ which paints things of Heaven in drab, colorless 
carthlincss^ while the Indians would transform our mundane 
everyday life into a glorious Elysian fieJd, However this may be, 
there are many routes to the peak, as there arc many mansions 
in “my FaMiEr^s house,” 

The aOlra is called in Japanese the Ymma Kyo^ and it was 
one of the first three Mabiyana texts studied and commented 
tffj upon by Prince Shotoku (57 ^622) early in the seventh century, 
That Buddhism came to Japan to stay and molded the charaeter 
of her people la more ways than one wraa due to this Prince, 
who is justly regarded by the Buddhists as Ihe father of Jspa^ 
□esc Buddhism. He was great not only as a pious Buddhist 
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student but also ns a statesman, educator, nrchilect, social worker, 
and promoter of various branches of art. The Horyuji at Narn 
is ibc monument immortalizing his memory. One of tbc ways to 
approach Zen philosophy will then be to get acquaialed vrilh 
the contents of the Fuimii Kyd. 

The Yuima Kyo was translated first by Kmnarajiva, who came 
to China in A.H, 40L Owing to ils deep philosophical and 
religions insight and also probably to its dramatic setting and 
fine literary quality, the autra has wielded great spiritual and 
intelleclual intluence not only in japan but in China. The knowl¬ 
edge of its teaching will surely facilitate our understanding of 
Buddhism, it is not exactly known when lliis sutra was com¬ 
piled in India. Tliis much we can say, that the compilation took 
place prior to Nagarjuaa, that is, some time at the begirming 
of the Christian era. The principal figure of the sDtra b Yuima, li 
who is described as a wealthy householder of Vaisail in the time 
of Uie Buddha. He was thoroughly versed in Mahayana philos¬ 
ophy; he was a great philonllHopist and an astute Buddhist 
philosopher, Altliougb living in the world as a layman, his im¬ 
maculate conduct elicited universal admiration. One time lie was 
seen indisposed. Tliis was one oi bis hoben^ “skillful means” or 
"mysterious ways” (upflyaAflttia/ya), whereby lie wanted to 
teach his people regarding ihc trsnsiloriness of life. The whole 
town of VaisaK, including the great lords, Bralimana, officials, 
and other classes of people, hastened to visit him, anxiously 
iaquiring after hi$ healtK, 

The Buddha, learning of this, wanted to send one of his 
disciples to Yuima. But they all refused to comply with the 
Buddha’s wish, excusing ihcraKlvea on the ground tliat none of 
them was equal to the task of interviewing the great 
Mahayana philosopher-saint. They had all had at least one experi¬ 
ence previously with him, in which they were miscraLly worsted 
and had failed to carry on ihcir line of argument against his. 

It may be interesting to cite one or two examples of such religio- 
philosophical interviews between Yuima and the disciples of 
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BucMha, for herein we can see wliai kind of discourse Yuitna 
advances to defeat the H may ana followers of Buddha, 

The great Kasyapa was once going around begging for fits 
food among the poor, Yuima came to him and said, “You 
need not purposely avoid the rich. When you go out begging, 
your mind must he entirely detached from such discriminations, 
your heart must be filled with impartial love. Food should be 
received as if it were not received at all. To harbor the 
thought of reception is a discrimination. Rising above the ideas 
of self and not-self, of good and evil, of gain and loss, you are 
able then for the first lime to make oUcrings to all the Buddhas 
and Bodhisatlvas with one bowlful of food received from your 
donors. Unless you attain this slate of spirituality, you are a 
wasteful consuiner of food which you try to gather from the 
poor, thinking that they might thus be given liie chance to he 
charitable.” 

^ hen Subhutj was asked to visit Yuima, he made this con¬ 
fession and excused himself as not worthy of the mission: 
“When I once called at the old pJsilosopher’s residence for my 
food, he filled my howl witJi food and snidi *Only such a one is 
worthy of this food os has no attachment to it, for to him all 
tilings are equal. While in the midst of all forms of worldly 
entanglements, he Is emancipated; he accepts all existences as 
they are, and yet he is not attached to them. Do not listen to 
the Buddha, nor do you see him, but follow your heretical 
teachers and go wherever they go; if they are destined for hell, 
you just go with them; and when, by doing this, you feel no 
hesitancy, no reluctance, then you are permitted to take this 
food. Donors do not accumulate merit; charily is not llie cause 
of bliss. Unless you are able to go in company with devils and 
work with llicm, you are not entitled to this food.' W'hen I 
heard this, I was thunderstruck and at the point of running 
away from him williout the bowl. But he said; 'All things are 
after all like phantom existences, they are but names. U is only 
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the wise wild without ultaeKmcnt go beyond logic and know 
what Reality is. They nre emancipated and therefore never 
alarmed.^ Tins being the ease, I realise that I am not the persoo 
to go and inquire after liis health.’* 

To quote one more example from many others. Wlien the 
turn came to Maitreya^ he had this to say. "^^Wlien ! w^as formerly 
in the Tusita Heaven, discoursing before the Lord of Heaven 
and his followers on a life of non retrogression, Yuima appeared 
and talked to me in this wise. "0 Maitrcya, I understand that 
Sakyamuni Ltic Buddha prophesied your attaining the supreme 
enlightenment in the course of one life. Now I wish to fcnowr 
what this one life really means. Is it your past, your future, or 
your present one? If it is the past one^ the past is past and no 
more; if future, the future is nol yet here; if present, the present 
is Vbodcless/ [That is to say, tlic present has no fixed point 
in time. Wlien you say this is die presenl, it is here no longer.] 
This being the case, the so-called present life as it is lived this 
very moment by cver)^ one of us is taught by the Buddha as 
soQiething not lo be subsumed in the categories of births old age, 
and death. 

** \^ccording to Buddha, all beings are of siichncss {tuthala)^ 
and are in suclmessi not only all wise and holy persons but 
every one of us—of course including yoiir&elf, O Maitneya. If 
you are assured by Buddha of attaining the supreme enlighten¬ 
ment and realizing Nirvana, all beings sentient and nonsentient 
ought also to be sure of their enlightenment. For as long as w^e 
are all of such ness and in suchnessj this siichness is one and the 
same; and when one of us attains enlightenment all the rest too 
share it. And in this enlightenment there is no thought of dis¬ 
crimination. Where do you, O Maitreya, put your life of non- 
retrogression when there is really neither atlaiumerit nor non- 
attainment^ neitlier body nor mind?* 

“0 Blessed One, wdicn Yuima gave this discourse in the 
Tusila Heaven, the two hundred dcva-lords at once realized the 
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‘Icsanti in ihe unborn dimmia.’ ^ For ihis reason I nm not quali¬ 
fied to do anything with this old piiiJosapher of Veisali.” 

In tills way one after another of Buddha^s disoiplcs at tins 
assembly refused to comply with his request whicli was full of 
grave significance. Finally, Manjusrl accepted the mission* 
Accompanied by eight thousand Bodhisatlvas, five hundred 
^ravalcas, and hundreds of thousands of dcva-lords, he entered 
the city of VaisalT. \ uima, knowing tills, had his room emptied 
of all tlic furniture, leaving just one couch, on which he laid 
himself down; nor was he attended by any of his followers. He 
was all alone in his ten-foot-square room. 

The interview' of this wily pliilosoplier-aaint and the Bodhisat- 
tva whose w'i»1om had no peer among Buddha’s disciples be¬ 
gan in this manner: 

Yuima: “0 Mahjusii, you are welcome indeed. But your com¬ 
ing is no-coming, and my seeing is no-seeing,” 

Manjusrl: “You are right, t come as if not coming, 1 depart 
as if not departing. For my coming is from nowhere, and my 
departing is nowhither. We talk of seeing each other, and yet 
there is no seeing between us two* But let us put this matter 
aside for n while, for I am here commissioned by Buddha to 
inquire after your condition. U it improving? How did you be- 
come ill? And are yau cured?” 

Yuima; “From folly there is desire, and this is the cause of 
my illness. Because aU sentient beings are sick f am sick, and 
when they are cured of illness, 1 loo shall he cured. A Bodhi- 
saltva assumes a life of birlh-and-dcath for the sake of all 
beings; as long as lliere is birth-and-denth, there is illness." 

While tlic conversation between Yuima and MafiJusrj is going 

MastfHja'WAiirnia-Afanfi in SiuiskHt. This ti one of ih« try turtni b 
Ihe leaching of Mahartna Etuddhism. but unfortunitfly it hu been misuniifer 
stDDd by HHne of the early Innslalori of Sanskrit Bnddhiim. Kfonti doen not 
hrn. mean “palirntr" or “rnduranc" a, ji penrrally doe,, Ii «ae- 

wplan«” -reCDRaiUon» ar “acknf.wledpnienl,’* and the “untwra" [iinutpst- 
tikai rrfrts In RcaUly JlseJf t^fWraid), which £» net *ubjrel tfl binh and tlcaih. 
Tllr whnie phrasr, llirrctorE, w (yeonymous with ihc lupTeuc ealiuhlEDiacat 
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on in this strain there take place one or two episodes in regard 
to ^ariputra, one of tJie most intelligent hearers (frauaftn) among 
Buddha’s followers galiiercd liere, 

Sariputra happens to notiee Yusma’s room devoid of ail furni¬ 
ture except the couch and wonders how the host is going to seat 
all the Bodhisattvas and disciples who have come with Mafi- 
jusri. Yuimn, reading the mind of ^aripulra, asks whether 
gariputra Is come for the sake of the Dharma or for the sake 
of the seat. Assured of bis coming for the sake of the Dharma, 
Vuima tells him bow to seek the Dbarma, “Seeking the Dbarma 
consists in not seeking anything, not getting attached to any- 
tiling; for when there is any seeking or attachment, from it 
grows every form of hindrance, moral and intellectual, and one 
will be inextricably involved in meshes of contradictions and 
altercations. Hence no end of illness in tliis life, 

Yuima learns from Mahjusta where to find the best seats as 
the latter in his spiritual pilgrimage has visited every possible 
Buddha-land in the entire chiliacosm. Yuima at once sends for 
thirty-two thousand scats from that Buddha-land. Kvery one of 
the scats is elaborately ornamented, high and broad, and fit 
for any august Bodhisallva to sit on. The apparently small room 
of Yuima accommodates aQ these seats, each of which is as high 
as Mount Sumeru. All die visitors are asked to sit. The Bodhi- 
sattvas sit easily, but the Sravakas are unable to climb up to 
the chairs, which are altogether loo high for them. Realiring 
how small the room is where this entire crowd is asked to sit, 
Sariputra still wonders how that can be accomplished, because 
no one mustard seed con hold in it all ilie mounlaina of the 
world, and also because no one pore of the skin (romatupti) 
can absorb all tlic four oceans together with their fishes, tortoises. 
crocodUcs, etc. This refers to the teaching of Uie Kegon Sutra 
{Catidaityuha Of Avatamsaka) constituting the foundation of 
wlial is known as Kegon philosophy, which developed in China 
m ihc sevenlii century. 

Another incident happened to Sariputra Uiat is illustrative of 
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iJie whole trend of ihas sOtro,—mean hia encounter wUla a celea- 
tial maiden. She wiis amodg the assembly, listening to the grand 
discourse carried on between Yuiina and Manjusn. She made 
8 sliDwer of heavenly flowers fall over the audience. The flowers 
slipped ofl the bodies of all the Bodhisaltvas but remained stuck 
to those of the Sravakas, among whom was ^nriputra. He tried 
to brush tliem off, but in vain. The goddess asked liim why he 
did that. 

Replied Sariputra: “This is not in accordance with the 
Dharina.” 

The goddess: “Do not say so; these flowers are free from 
discrimination. But, owing to your own discrimination, they ad¬ 
here 10 your person. Look at Uie Bodhisaltvas. As they are en¬ 
tirely free from this fault, no flowers slay on them, T^licn all 
thoughts Lorn of discrimination arc removed, even evil spirits 
are unable to lake advantage of aueh beings.” 

Sariputra: “How long have yon been in this room?” 

The goddess: As long as the length of your own emancipa¬ 
tion." 

After some further dialogues in this vein, Sariputra is sur¬ 
prised at the intelligence of this fair celestial debater, and finally 
asks her why she docs not transform herself into a male figure. 
The goddess at once retorts; “I have been for tficse twelve years 
seeking for the femininity of my person, but 1 have not suc¬ 
ceeded in this. Why should 1 liien go through a transformation?" 

These dialogues are, however, side issues, and we must now 
follow the chief characicts of the siitra, Yuima and Manjusrl. 
Their conversation turns on the subject of nondualily, that is, 
advaitism: Yuima wants to have it defined by every one of llm 
chief Bodhisaltvas assembled. After each has given liis own 
view. Yuima wants Mahjnsrl to express his. MalijuM says; 
“As I understand it, when there is not a word to utter, not a 
sign to sec, nothing to take eogniiance of, and when there is 
complete detachment from every form of cfueslioning, then one 
enters the gale of advaitam (“nondualily”).” 
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iV[an;u 5 ri asks: “O Yuima, what is your view now that we 
have aU expressed ourselves on the subject?'’ V oima remaina 
silent and does not utter a word. Tliercupon. Manjusri makes 
this lemurk: “Well done, well done, indeed, 0 Yulma! This is 
really the way to enter the gate of advaitam., whicli no words, no 
letters can explain 1" 

This question of advaitam constitutes tlie main topic of the 
Yaima Sulra, but there is anollier episode following this. The 
busy Sariputra thinks of the meal time approaching, wondering 
how Yuima is going to feed these Bodliisattvas and other beings 
gathered in liis ten-foot-squmre room. Perceiving wliol is occupy¬ 
ing the mind of Sariputra, Yuima announces that supernatural 
food will presently he served to every one of the Bsscmbly, He 
enters into a meditation and by means of his divine powers lie 
Iransvcrses all the worlds numbering as many as the sands of 
forty-two Ganga rivers. Reaciiing thus a Buddha-land called The 
Fragrant ” Yuima asks the Buddha presiding over the land to 
let him have some of his food. The request is granted, Yuima 
comes back with his food to the assembly, and every one of 
them is sufficiently fed though the amount is exceedingly small. 
The feeding, however, does not consist in partaking of o gross 
material meal; it is an ethereal one, and to smell its fragrant 
odor is sufficient to appease whatever feeling of hunger all 
these strange beings may have. 

After this they all, including Yuima the great philosopher-saint, 
aiipear before the Buddlia, who then tells them about the country- 
from which Y'uima comes. The country is called Ahliirali, die 
“Land of Perfect Joy,” wliich is presided over by the Buddha 
Aksobhya ("Immovable”). At the Buddha's request, Yuima 
miraculously brings the whole country of Ahhirati right before 
the whole assembly. It is seen with its presiding Buddha Akso¬ 
bhya, Bodliisattvas, Sravakas, all classes of devas, and nagaa, 
and otlier spiritual beings, with iU mountains and rivers and 
oceans, with its plants and flowers, with its inliabilants of both 
One of the peculiar features of this Buddha-country is 
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that It is provided with three sets of staircjises down to this world. 
The assemhijr is delighted with the aight and wishes to be bom 
into this land of Aksobhya. The sulra concludes will* the usual 
request of the Buddha for the continuance of the Dhanua on this 
earth and the promise of all those who arc present at the as> 
sembly to follow the Buddha's injunctions. 
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‘yama-uba/ a no play 


THE STUDY Df llie N6 plajf LS really the aludy of Japanese 
culture generaUy. It contains the moral ideals, relijfious he- 
llefa, and artistic aspirations ol the peoplci As it was principally 
patronized in old days by the samurai class, it is more or less 
enshrined in an austere atmosphere. The following play selected 
out of the two hundred most popular ones is of special interest 

to us. 

“Yoma-uha” is one of the Buddhist plays thoroughly saturated 
with deep thought, especially ^en. It was probably written 
by a Buddhist priest to propagate the teaching of Zen. U is often 
miainterpreted, and most KoJovers miss the real point of die ploy. 
Yama-uha, literally “the old woman of the mountains ” repre- 
seots the principle of love secreUy moving in every one of us. 
Usually we are not conscious of it and arc abusing it all the time. 
Most of us imagine that love is something beautiful to look at, 
young, delicate, and charming. But in fact she is not, for she 
works hard, unnoticed by us and yet ungrudgingly, what we 
notice is the superficial result of her labor, and we think it 
beautiful—which is natural, for the work of love ought to be 
beautiful. But love herself, like a hard-working peasant woman, 
looks rather worn out; from worrying about others her face is 
full of wTinkles, her hair is white. She has so many knotty 
problems presented for her solution. Her life Is a series of pains, 
which, however, she gladly suffers. She travels from one end of 
the world to anollier, knowing no rest, no respite, no interruption, 
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Love in this phase, that is, from the point of view of her untiring 
labor, is filly represented as Yama-uha, the old My of the 
mountains. 

The story of Vama'uba must have been current among tlie 
Japanese from olden dnys, She was not necessarily a hideous 
old woman. Although she was represented generally as old, she 
was a bencvolenl'hearted character and left blessings in her 
wake when she came out in the villages. She w‘as considered to 
be wandering from mountain to mountain and earing for the 
villagers and mountain folk. The autlior of die play '*Yama-uba” 
incorporated this Idea into his work and made her an unknown 
and invisible agent behind nature and humanity. We ordinarily 
like to talk about such an agency in our philosophy, theology, 
and literature, but we do not go beyond mere talk, we hesitate 
to come before its actual presence. We are like the painter who 
used to paint the dragon, but who lost his consciousness, as he 
was frightened in die extreme, when the dragon itself ap[ieared 
to him in order to let him paint the mythical creature more 
laitlifully to the reality. We sing of Vama-nha. but when she 
makes her personal appearance and lets us see the inner side of 
her life, we are at a loss and know not what to do with ourselves. 
If we want, therefore, to dig deeply into the remotest recesses of 
our consciousness as Zen would advise, we ought not to shrink 
from taking hold of actualities with our own hands. 

With this preliminary remark, the pby “Yama iiba,” the in¬ 
tention of which has been grossly misrepresented both by foreign 
writers and the Japanese, will become intelligible. Tlie No plays 
are difficult to translate, perhaps impossible to translate, and I 
have no ambition to attempt the impossible. The following is a 
bare outline of the play shorn of all those literary embeliishments 
with which it is most gorgeously fumished. 


There was a dancer in tlic capital known as Hyakuma Yama- 
uha because she sang and danced the song of Yama-uba so beau¬ 
tifully that people called her by that name. She once cou- 
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ceived the idea of visiting the Zenkfiji temple in the province of 
Shinanoj omh accompanied by her oltenciant, she started on 
her long and fatiguing journey over the mountains of northern 
Japan. Tlie play describes this journey in its ustial entertaining 
style, peculiar to tlie literature of that period; tliey at last came 
to the river Sakai separating Ecchu and Eehigo. 

Attendant: “We are at last at the boiindary line Irtlwecn Ecchu 
and Echigo. Let us rest here for a while and make inquiries 
about our further traveling.” 

Dancer: “We are always told of the Western Land of Purity 
which lies beyond thousands of millions of Buddhadands, but 
we are now on the way straight to tlie temple of Amida, where 
at our last moment on earth he comes to greet us. us 
walk on fool, leaving our vehicles here, over the mountain pass 
of Agero, for more merit accrues from walking; we are on our 
disciplinary tour.^^ 

Attendant; “How strangel ^lien it is not yet the lime, it is 
already beginning to he dark. Whnl shall wc do? 

Vtliilc they were tlius worried, there appeared a woman who 
said to them: “O travelers, let me give you a lodging, for you 
are now on the pass of Agero far away from human habitation, 
and the evening is fast approaching. Pass the night with me in my 
humble hut,” 

They were more than pleased to accept this proposal. ^Iien 
they were settled, the slranger-wonmn made another proposh 
lion: she wanted to hear llic singer sing the song of “Yama-uha.” 
This was her long-cherished ambition, and it was for this special 
purpose that she caused the day to hasten its steps toward the 
night so that her hermitage might be opened to the wayfarers. 
The latter were mystified, for they did not know how the hostess 

&0 correctly surmised their identity. 

Woman; “It is no usc-this trying to conceal your identity. 
The one opposite me is no other personage tiian Hyakutna Yama- 
uba herself, whose fame is just now filling the entire capital. 
The song treats of Yama-uha going abont from mounlam to 
mountain. Let me then listen to its wonderful melody. Although 
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you sing of Yama uba, you may not know whd sfie sctunDy is. 
^ou may think she is a kind of evil spirit living in the mountains. 
■VUiether she is a spirit or a human being, it matters not. If by 
'Vatna-uba' is meant an old woman living in llie mountains, it 
is no other than this self. You sing of her and if you arc really 
lemierly thinking of her, wiiy not once perform a Buddhist service 
and offer prayers for her enlightenment and emancipation? Let 
once your song and dance be dedicated to the Buddha—from 
whom dll kinds of virtues flow. I have been wishing to sec you 
for tins reason.” 

Dancer: “Wonderful indeed is this! You are really "Yama-uba’ 
herself'” 

Woman: The sole intent of my appearance here after going 
about ever so many mountains was to hear with my own ears 
all the virtues belonging to my name. Sing forme, 0 my dancer- 
friend, your ‘Yama-uba' song.” 

The dancer from the capital now agreed, to please the hostess, 
and when she was about to start her singing and dancing the 
strange woman announced that she would reveal her original 
form and join the singing all night through. She Uien disappeared. 
(Let me note here that we, especially philosophers and intel- 
lectualiets, hke to play with ideas and not realities; and when 
realities present themselves we arc Jiorrified, or we try to make 
them follow tJie pattern of ideas. TTiis is right to a certain extent, 
for we arc all incorrigible idealists in spite of the hue and cry 
of realism. But we ought not to forget that there is something 
which refuses to be subsumed under either category, idealism 
or realism, and this something we are to see face to face in order 
to get to the very foundation of our life.) 


INTER.MISSION 

WHILE the dancer and her attendant are beginning to prepare 
for tlicir performance In accordance with the earnest request of 
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the “Old Woman of the Moontains,” they hear the Utter's mono¬ 
logue which runs in substance as follows: 

“How deep Qie valley! how bottomless the abyss! Here I sec 
people suffering from their evil karma of tlic past, here t see 
people rejoicing in their good karma of the past. Good and evil 
arc, however, only relative, they come from one source. What 
is there really deserving grief or joy? Look far out into the 
realm of transcendental wisdom, and tltere we behold a world 
of particulars extending before our eyes, nothing is hidden from 
us. The rivers flow meanderingly through the valleys, the rocks 
stand against surging waves on the ocean, Wlio cut those dark- 
purple ridges towering over tlicre? Who dyed Uicae emerald-blue 

waters sparkling in the sun? ’ 

The Old Lady now appears before them in her natural features 
from behind the thickly-growing woodland. They are almost 
frightened. Her voice is human, her hair is silvery white, her 
eyes shine like a pair of bright stars, and her face is reddish, 
reminding one of tiles used for roofing. She. however, assures 
them of the uselessness of their apprehension, for her idea of 
displaying herself is to let them know what kind of work she is 
doing behind life, which we see only in its superficialities, and 
also to let tliem perceive the outward resulls of her spiritual 
strenuousness, which arc symholired in her features. Now follows 
a kind of prologue to the song of “Yama-uha,” which is sung by 
both Yama-uba herself and the dancer from the capital. In fact, 
it is hard to dislinguish between Yama-uba's singing of Herself 
and llie dancer’s song of her. They arc intermingled, the idea 
being to sing out tlie part played by the “Old Woman of 
Mountains” in the world drama which is being enacted daily be¬ 
fore the eyes of all bumanity. 

The song begins with a reference to this rare occasion which 
effected the meeting of the dancer and the Old Lady, of imagina¬ 
tion and reality, of play and life. 

“The poet has fine words for the spring evening when the 
flowers are in bloom and the moon is full, saying that ore moment 
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of this is worth one thousfijid pieces of gold.TIie meeting, indeed, 
with Hyakuma Irama-uba is worth more than limt. Let us then 
sing together of this unprecedented event as if cm words could 
really convey all that is meant by it. 

“Let us sing like birds flapping wdngs, let us heat the drum 
like the ivaterfall, let us turn over our sleeves like the flowers 
of snowflakes fluttering in the breeze. Every sound, every move* 
men I issues from the Dhamia, Even Yoma-uha’s wanderings 
from mountain to mountain, however toilsome and full of wor¬ 
ries—they are rooted in the Dharma.” 

This leads to the description of Yama-uba’s Jiabitat symbolized 
as tlie mountain by the ocean. 

“The mountain is originalJy the accumulation of particles of 
dust, but wJtcn it grohs ever higher and higher even to a height 
of many thousands of feci, its peak is lost in the clouds. The ocean 
is nothing hut tlie amassing of deivdrops on the moss, but when 
the amassing is repealed infinitely, we have a boundless expanse 
of water with swelling waves. When tliey beat against die rocks, 
all the valleys and all the hollows Tcverberate with diundering 
sounds; the empty grottoes are filled with echoes which die away 
into the vaeujiy of space^ 

“This is wJiere I have my retreat, surrounded by the high peaks 
and looking down into the deep valleys, while an immense sheet 
of water is seen far beyond the wavy mountains. \STicn the moon 
of Suchness {mJiatd) rises from the other end of tlie horizon, 
its shadow Is cast on tJie infinitely undulating waves now shining 
silver. When a breeze passes through die forests behind my re¬ 
treat, the heavy rustling is enough to awaken the world from 
its dream of phantoms. In the middle of all thi^with the serene 
moonlight before me and Jislening to the murmuring of the trees 
behind -I am as if sitting all alone in an ancient court where no 
wrangling noises are heard, no heating of the criminals takes 
place* 

When sitting alone in the moiintams farthest removed from 
human turmoil, ] often listen to a solitary bird sing or to a 
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venturesome ^Yoo^lculiter and realize the absolute quietness wbieh 
sutTOumls me. When 1 look up to the highest peak of the Oharma- 
nature, I think of our never-ending quest for die sublimest truth; 
when I look down to the unfatlioimability of the gaping valley be¬ 
low, I am reminded of the depths of Ignorance {avidya) where 
all beings are sinking, and I realize the inexbaustibleness of my 
task. 

“You may ask whence T come, but really there is no whence 
of my coming, nor have I any fixed abode of my own. 1 move 
with the clouds from mountain to mountain impressing my 
footsteps ever in the remotest parts of the earth. 1 do not belong 
to the human world, hut live with it in my transformation-bodies 
{mrmanakaya).' I am presented here in the form of a mountain 
woman according to my will-karnia. When seen from the point 
of view of absolute identity, good and evil are mere forms of 
relativity, and ‘Form is Emptiness and Emptiness is Form’ 

1 In ^f*baT^Ila Buddbbm. the Buddha it <SDB«d«Tcd m havinG triple 

(IrT^d/a): , l n. . - 

a> Dharmakartf. ‘"Tiir Dbamm Ixidy," which eorrespemds to the ChiiBhan 
Gftdhead, thfll is. I be Biiddba in his iuchnw*, in hi* irnesa. in the sane of 

iJenlili' with the Dharma (the iruih). 

ii) which lilersJlT nsesiu "the enjopaeut body, 

the Buddlui Wit fltUl in the alage of batlldsBtiviship. be pcrfomu^ ali w>Ttfl 
uf meritorious iteedJ and waol [broueb nB manner of acIf-mottii5«lion, aod M 
lbs T?*ult he came to asaurae a form of cxMlcnce atloflsihci diflerent f™m us 
ordinary mortala. This » in ACwrdunM with the rnuml law of ksimic eausalioo, 
which resiuires ibst whatever deed one may etimunt, gnod or bad. one w sure 
Ich reap flr cniuf its iroit. 

{3) Nirmu^skdyiL tnciumfc "ihf bddjf qf IrMsfcnnnatifi^D, The o\ 

Buddh[ili«Hi k dwublq^ prajna and karting whitll may tnkr as 
cqrfa^pmidin g to I be ChrEntmi idea qf and Ioy€!. Tk^ Buddha'^ kiiruna 

for ail beinits ia « jpreal. » inicnw-, tbit he contrives ctrry pwaihir means 
iupiyai whereby to hrioE Ihrtn to a sln‘= “f eoliBitcnracni and happiness. If a 
roan is at all wvabte. the Buddha will assume any form of bodily Miatence 
(itoyul—as a hujnan beinc. « an animal, at a drsil-^ind. appfoachiPE bis 
objective sniagonislically or m a friendly way as be thinks most eff«live for 
Ibe particular ellttatiou. he will not stop bis work until h)* aim is itlanted- 
This phase of lli< Buddha’i activity is railed hia airmdpsArdya, “traniformanoo 
body " Whf’B Euddhints prflnoimcc jrour dtMdiy rnsmy to be your bavidi, they 
refer to fhi* conception of Ibe BuiWha's toropd spirit, enpabje of i^ing any 
form t(. aeromplbh his purpose- The Vama-uha lima nmy be rcearded as the 
Buddht Ld otsff of hiB trmHfofnittioQ bodi«- 
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{rapam eva sunyata sanyatd eva riipam)\ The holy doctrines 
of the Buddha are mingled in things of the world; Enlighten¬ 
ment (bodhi) is to be sought in the midst of passions and desires; 
tvhere the Buddha is there ore beings, and where beings are 
Yema-uba also has her existence. Tlic willows with their fresh 
green leaves and tltc Bowers in their variety of colors greet the 
spring. This is the way of the world and of the Dharma. 

“When 1 am in the world and with the world, I sometimes 
help the villagers coming up to the mountain woods to gather 
kindling; heavily loaded, they enjoy a few minutes* respite in 
the shade of the liow'ering trees, and 1, sharing their burdens, 
walk with tliem in the moonlight and see them off to the villages 
W'here they will have a peaceful night after the day's labor. I 
sometimes make myself useful to die weavers although they ore 
altogether Ignorant of it; when they set up their looms by the 
windows and begin to he busy with tlie shuttle, the nightingales 
are heard chirping outside to the melody of the wheels and 
pedals: the wort goes on smoothly os if all by itself, without 
anybody superintending or lending invisible hands. When the 
frost begins to transform llie surface of tlie earth late in autumn, 
housewives think of warmer garments for the rapid approach of 
the colder season, and from every house in tlie village may be 
heard the sound of the fulling of cloth or silk in the pale moon¬ 
light. Tiiey never suspect iJiat Yama-uba’s hand is moring with 
every beat of dieirs. 

“Allien you go back to the capita], you may sing of die role 
Yama-ubn plays in all these things. But even so, to express ray 
wish is a kind of altachincnt on my part. Whatever you may say 
about it, it is mine any way forever to wander about from moun¬ 
tain to mountain, however tiresome the work may be, 

“Even to share the shade of one tree, or to draw water from 
die same river is due to one’s past karma; liow' much more so in 
our case! It is no mere coincidence that you liave gained yonr 
reputation from singing of me. All sounds, even ihc singing of 
subjccls trivia] and frivolous, are finally conducive to the en- 
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hanccracnt of liie Buddha-virtues. Fare thee well, 0 dancer from 
ihe capital, the time is come for us to part, fare tliM well.” 

Witii this, Yama-uba takes leave of Hyakumo atid her attend¬ 
ant. In tlie rncantime they hear at a distance the mountain song 
of Vmna-uha, who has vanished from their siglit to nowhere any¬ 
body knows: “Good-by, good-by, I am going back to my moun¬ 
tains: seekbg in spring for the trees heavily loaded with flowers, 
1 roam from mountain to mountain; in autumn I wander in the 
moonlight as I try to find where best to enjoy its glorious sight; 
in winter 1 drift along with the snow swathing all tlie mountains 
in white. Forever to transmigratB h my destiny; it is my attach¬ 
ment to all beings that has at last taken the form of Yama-uba 
here for a while, becoming the subject of your art. 

Rehold, she was here a while ago; 

Naut she is no more to 6e seen anywhete; 

She flies over ihe mountains. 

Her t'oice echoes through the valleys; 

Forever from moanlain. to moafilain, it'fl/idering, li'fluffen'/ig. 

She has vanished to the land of Nowhere. 
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IV 


THE SWORDSMAN AND THE CAT* 


THERE oncE a swordsman called Shoken, ivko was very 
much annoyed by a furious rat in his house. The rat was bold 
enough to come out of its hiding place even in tlie daytime, doing 
all kinds of mischief. Shoken made his pet cat go after it^ but 
she w’a.s not its ecjuah and being bitten by il^ she ran away scream¬ 
ing, The sw^ordsman now hired some of tlie neighboring cats 
noted for their skill and courage in catching rats. They were 
]et loose against the rat- Crouching in a comer, it watched the 
cats approach it and furiously atlacked tliem one after another. 
The cals wcte terrified and all beat a relncaL 

Tlic master became desperate and tried to kill the rat himself. 
Taking up his wooden sw^ord he approached it, but every effort of 
tlie experienced swordsman proved ineffectual, for the rat dodged 
his sword so skillfully that it seemed to be flying tJirough the air 
like a bird or even lightning. Before Shoken could follow its 
movemenl, it had already made a succe^ful leap at his head. He 
was perspiring heavily and finally decided to give up the chase. 

As a last resort, he sent for tlie neighboring Cal widely known 
for her mysterious virtue as the most able rat-catcher. The Cal 
did not look in any way especially different from other cats that 
had been invited to figbt Uie rat. The swordanian did not think 
very much of her, but let her go into the room where the rat was 
located. The Cat went in quietly and slowly as if she were not 

1 From an old hook on Awonipljif, pnibjiblj wrltlf^n by in Mr|y ntanicr of ikc 
Ill5ryu «hooJ, which wsm foundifd bj Iio Knjtcliiid in the seven leentb century. 
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cognizant of any unuanal scene in the room. The rat, however, 
w'oa extremely terrificc! at the sight of llte approaching object 
and stayed motionlesa. almost stujMJied, in the corner* The Cat 
almost nonchalantly went lor the rot and came out carrying it 
by the neck. 

In the evening, all the cats who had participated in the rat- 
catching had a grand session at Sinker’s house, and respectfully 
asked the great Cat to take the seal of honor. They made pro¬ 
found bows before her and said; “We are all noted for valor 
and dinning, but never realized tliat there was such an extraor¬ 
dinary rat in the world. None of us was able to do anything with 
it until you came; and how easily you carried the day! We all 
wish you to divnlgc your secrets for our benefit, but before Hint 
let ns see bow mucli we all know about the art of fighliag rats. 

The black cat came forward and said: '^l was bom m a family 
reputed for its skill in the art. Since my kitten days 1 have trained 
myself with a view to becoming a great ratcatcher. I am able 
to leap over a screen as high as sever feel; 1 know how to squeeze 
mvsclf through a liny bole which allows a rat only. 1 am proficient 
in performing all kinds of acrobatics. I am aUo clever at making 
the rats think tJiat 1 am sound asleep, but I know bow to strike 
at them as soon as they come within my reach. Even those 
running over the beam cannot escape me. ft is really a shame 
that I had to retreat before Uiat old rat today,” 

The great veteran Cot said: “What you hove learned is the 
technique of the art. Your mind is ever conscious of planning 
how to combat the opponent, Tlic reason why the ancient masters 
devised the technique U to acquaint us with the proper method 
of accomplishing Hie work, and the method is naturally simple 
and effective, implying all the essential points of the art. Those 
who follow the master fail to grasp his principle and are too 
busily occupied with improving tlielr technical cleverness and 
manipulatory skill. Tlie end is achieved, and elevemess attains 
its highest efficiency, hut what does it all amount to? Cleverness 
is an activity of the mind, no doubt, but it must be in accordance 
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wirJi the Way. Wlien the latleT is neglected and mere cleverness 
i$ aimed at^ it djvergta and is apt to be abused. This is lo be 
remembered Avell in the an of fighting.” 

The tiger eat now stepped forward and expressed his view 
thus: my mind^ what is important in the art of lighting La 

the spirit {ki^ ch*i in Chinese) ^ 1 have long trained myself 
in its cultivalion and de^^elopment. [ am now in posaeaaion of the 
strongest spirit, which fills up heaven and carlln When I face 
an opponent, my overawing spirit is already on him, and victory 
is on my side even prior to actual combat. 1 have no conscious 
flcheme as to the use of technical akilh but it comes out spon¬ 
taneously according lo change of situation. If a rat should be 
running over a beam, I would juat gaze at him intensely with all 
my spiritual strength, and he is sure to faU by himself from the 
height and be my prisoner. But that old mysterious rat moved 
along without leaving any shadows The reason is beyond me.” 

The grand old Cat^s reply was this: “You know how to make 
the most of your psychic powers, but the very fact of your being 
conscious of it works against you; your strong psyche stands 
opposed to the opponenfs^ and you can never be sure of yours 
being stronger than his, for there is always a possibility of its 
being surpassed- You may feel os if your active vigorous psyche 
were filling the universe, but it Is not the spirit iUelf, it is no 
more than its shadowy image. It may resemble Mencius' Kazen 
no ki (hao-jan chi ch'i)^ but in reality it is not. Mencius' chH 
(“spirif we know^ is bright and illuminating, and for tills 
reason full of vigor, whereas yours gains vigor owing to tondi- 
lione^ Because of this difierence in origin, tliere is a difference in 
its Operation. The one is a great river incessantly Bowings and 
the Giber ia a temporary Hood after a heavy rainfall soon ex¬ 
hausted when it encounters a mightier onrush. A desperate rat 
often proves stronger than an attacking cat* It lias been cornered, 
the fight is for life and death, and the desperate victim harbors 
no desire to escape unhurt. Its mental attitude defies every pos¬ 
sible danger which may come upon it* Its whole being incarnates 
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the fighting ch’i (“spiril” or “psyche'^), and no cats can with- 
slanJ its stceUIike resistance.” 

Tlic gray tal now advanced quietly and said: “Ais you tell ua, 
a psyche liowcver strong is always aecompauied by its shadow, 
and the enemy is sure to take pdAantage of lliis sliadoWt though 
it may be the foiuiesl one. I have for a long lime disciplined 
myself in this way: not to overawe the enemy^ not to force a 
fight, but to assume a yielding and conciliatory attitude. U'hen 
the enemy proves strong, I just look yielding and simply follow' 
up bis movemenla* I act like a curtain surrendering itself to the 
pressure of a stone throwm at it. Even a strong rat finds no means 
to tight me. Bui the one we had to deal with today has no paral¬ 
lel, it refused to submit to my psydiical overpowering, and was 
not templed by my manifestation of a yielding psyche. It was a 
iTiost mysterious creoinre— ‘the like of which I have iie^cr seen 
in my life.*^ 

The grand old Cal answered: ^^at you call a yielding psyche 
is not in harmony with Nature^ It is man-iuadet it is a contrivance 
w^orked out in your conscious mind+ ^‘hen you try by inean$ of 
this to crush the opponent's positive impassioned attacking 
psyche* he is quick enough to detect any sign of pychic waver¬ 
ing which may go on in your mind« The yielding psyche thus 
artificially evoked produces a certain degree of muddiness and 
obstruction in your mind^ which b sure to interfere with acute- 
ncas of perception and agility of action, for tlien Nature feels im¬ 
peded in pursuing its original and spontaneous course of move¬ 
ment. To make Nature display its mysterious way of achieving 
things is to do away with all your own thinking, contriving, and 
uctingt Nature have her own way, let her act as it feels in 
you, and there will be no ahadows, no signs, no traces wliereby 
you can be caught^ you have then no foes who can successfully 
resist you- 

am not, bowevert going to say tliat all the discipline you 
have each so far gone through has been to no purpose* After all, 
the Way e 3 cpre&ses itself through its vessels. Technical contriV'‘ 
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anc^ hold the Keaton (ri, /i) In them, the spiritual power is 
opcratii’c in the body, and when It la m harmony with Nature, it 
acts in perfect accord with envjronmcjital changes. When the 
yielding psyche is Ltius upheld, it gives a stop to fighting on the 
physical plane of force and is able to stand even against rocks. 
But there is one most essentiai consideration which when neg¬ 
lected is sure to upset everything. I'his is: not to cherish even a 
speck of self-conscious thought. When this is present in your 
mind, all your acts become self-willed, human-designed tricks, 
and are not in conrormity with the Way. It is then that people 
refuse to yield to your approach and come to set np a psyche of 
antagonism on their part. W'lien you are in tlic slate of mind 
known as mindlessness (musAi/i), you act in unison with Nature 
without resorting at all to artificial contrivances. The W'ay, how¬ 
ever, is above ail limitations, and all this talk of mine is far from 
being exhaustive as far as the W'ay is concerned. 

“Some time ago there was in my neighborhood a cat who 
passed all her time in sleeping, showing no sign of spiritual- 
animal power, and looking like a wooden image. People never 
saw her catch a single rat, but wherever she roamed about no 
rats ever dared to appear in her presence. ] once visited her 
and asked for the reason. Site gave no answer. [ repealed my 
query four limes, but she remained silent. It was not that slie 
was unwilling to answer, but in truth she did not know how to 
answer. So we note that one who knows sjwaks not a word, 
while one who speaks knows not. Iliat old cat was forgetful not 
only of herself but all tilings about her, she was in the highest 
spintiiai state of purposelessnesg. She was the one who realized 
divine warriorahip and killed not, I am not to be compared to 
her.” 

Contlnned the Cat: “Well, I am a mere cat; rats arc my food, 
and liow can I know about human affairs? But if you permit 
me to say something further, you must remember tliat swords- 
manship is an art of realizing at a critical moment the Reason of 
life and dentil, it is not meant just to defeat your opponent, A 
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samumi ought lo be ^always mintlful of this fact and disetplin* 
himself in a spiritual culture as well as in the technitiue of swords- 
manslup. First of all, therefore^ he is to have an insight into the 
Reason of life and deaths when his mind is free from thoughts of 
selfishness. This being attained, he cherishes no doubts, no 
distracting thoughts; he is not calculatings nor does he deliberate; 
his Spirit is even and yielding and at peace with the surround¬ 
ings; he is serene and empty-minded; and llius he is able lo 
respond freely to changes taking place from moment to moment 
in his envirotiment. On the other hand, when a thought or desire 
13 stirred in his mind, it calls up a world of form; there is '1/ 
there is *nol-I,^ and contradictions ensue. As long as this opposi¬ 
tion continues, the Way finds itself restricted and blocked; its 
fret! activities become impossible^ Your Spirit is already pushed 
into the darkness of death, allogetlier losing its mysterious native 
brightness. How can you ejepect in this slate of mind to rise 
and w^ager your fate against the opponent? Even when you come 
out victoriouSn it is no more than accidental^ and decidedly against 
the spirit of sw'ordsmanship* 

'"By "purposelessness* is not meant mere absence of things 
where vacant nothingness prevails- The Spirit is by nature form¬ 
less, and no "obJecEs* are to be harbored in it. When anything 
is harbored there, your psychic energy is drawn toward it; and 
when your psychic energy loses its balancet its native activity 
becomes cramped and no more flows with the stream. XV here the 
energy is tipped, there is too much of it in one direction, while 
in another there b a shortage. Where it is too much, it overflows 
and cannot be controlled; where there is a shortage, it is not 
sufficiently nourished and sliriveU up. In both cases. It Is unable 
lo cope with ever-changing situations. But when there prevails 
a stale of ^purposelessness^ [which is also a state of mindless¬ 
ness"] the Spirit harbors nothing in it, nor is it tipped in any 
one direction; it transcends both subject and object; it responds 
emply-minJcdly to environmental vicissitudes and leaves no 
tracks. We have in the Book of Changes If Ching\i 'There is 
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in it no tliinking, no doing [or no willjiig], dbsolute quietness, 
ond no motion; but st feels, and when it acts, it flows through 
any objects and events of the world.’ \5Tieii this is understood 
in connection with the art of swordsmHnsbi(}, one is nearer to 
the Way.” 

After listening intently to the wisdom of the Cat, Shoken pro¬ 
posed this question; “What la meant by ‘There is neither the 
subject nor the oLjeet’?" 

Replied die Cat; “Because of the self there is the foe; when 
there is no self there is no foe. The foe means an opposition as 
the male is opposed to the female and fire to water. Wliatever 
things have form esist necessarily in opposition. When there 
arc no signs [of thought movement] stirred in your mind, no 
conflicts of opposition take place there; and when there arc no 
conflicts, one trying to get the belter of the other, this Is known 
as ‘neither foe nor self/ Wlien, further, tlie mind itself is for¬ 
gotten together with signs [of thought movement], you enjoy a 
state of absoluicly-doing-notltingness, you are in a slate of per¬ 
fectly quiet passivity, you are m harmony with the w'orfd, you 
are one w‘idi it. While the foe-form censes to exist, you ore not 
conscious of it, nor can it be said that you arc altogether un¬ 
conscious of it. Your mind is cleansed of all thought movements, 
and you act only when there is a prompting [from the Uncon¬ 
scious], 

“When your mind is dius in a state of ahsolutclyJoing-noth- 
ingness, the world is identihed with your self, which means lliat 
you make no choice between right and wrong, like and dislike, 
and are above all fonns of abstraction. Such conditions as pleas¬ 
ure and pain, gain and loss, arc cremions of your own mind. 
The whole universe is indeed not to be sought after outside the 
Mind. An old poet sings; 'W^heii there is a particle of dust in 
your eje, the triple world becomes a narrow path; have your 
mind completely free from objects—and how much this life ex¬ 
pands?’ Wlien even a tiny pardcle of sand gels into the eye, we 
cannot keep it open; the eye may be likeneil to the Mind which 
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by nature ia brigiitlyilluininalmg and free from ohjects; but as 
soon as an objcci enters there its virtue is lost, it is said again 
that ‘when one is surrounded by an enemy—hundreds of thou¬ 
sands in strength—this form [known as my Self] may be crushed 
to pieces, but the Mind is mine wiili which no overwhelming 
army can have anything to do,* Says Confucius: ‘Even a plain 
man of the street cannot be deprived of his will.’ When however 
this mind is confused, it turns to be its own enemy. This is all I 
can explain here, for the master’s task cannot go beyond Irads- 
initling technique and illustrating the reason for it. It U yourself 
who realises tlie truth of it. The truth is self-attained, it is trans¬ 
mitted from mind to mind, it is a special Imusmission outside 
tJie scriptural teaching- Tliere is here no willful deviation from 
traditional teaching, for even the master is powerless in this 
respect. Nor is this confined to the study of Zen. From llie mind- 
training initiated by the ancient sages down to various branches 
of art, self-realization is the keynote of lliem all. and it is trans¬ 
mitted from mind to mind—a special transmission outside the 
scriptural teaching. What is performed by scriptural teaching is 
to point Out for you what you have witliio yourself. There is no 
transference of secrets from master to disciple. Teaching b not 
difficult, listening b not difficult either, but what is imly difficult 
b to become conscious of what you have in yourself and be 
able to use it as your own. This sclf-reali*aiiou U known as ‘see¬ 
ing into one’s own being,’ which is satori. Salon is an awakening 
from a dream. Awakening and self-realication and seeing into 
flwn tijittg—these ate synonymousp 
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/, The Meaning of Life 

LIEir-Tzo asked Kwan-ym; “Tlie perfect man walks through 
rocks and finds no obstructions; he steps on fire and is not 
burnt; he moves over the ten thousand things and is not afraid. 
I Leg you to explain how this is possible.” 

fCwan-yin said: “This is due to the concentration of Pure 
Spirit (cA un cA i), not at all dependent on intellectual craftiness 
or on sheer physical daring. Sit down, and I will tel! you. What¬ 
ever tilings have form or shape, sound or color, are in the 
order of physical objects. They condition one another and are 
incnpahle of going beyond themselves, for they are mere mat¬ 
ter. But there is something which has no form and rises up even 
to the level of the uncreated. He who reaches this ultimate is 
beyond the materiality of all things, 

“Such a one is never intemperate, hides himself tn the system 
of the unlimited, and abides where the ten thousand things start 
and end. His nature is unified, his spirit ^eA’i) is nourislicd, his 
virtues are harmonized. He thus is in communion with the Crea¬ 
tive Source of things. He who is like this holds his heaven well 
integrated and his soul (sAen) well consolidated. How could 
external objects enter here? 

“When a drunkard falls from the cart, he may get hurl but 
not fatally. His bones and joints are like those of anybody else, 

have iranalaled lU at ihe fallnwmg from the Chu/mf-ttUt Ch, XIX. with 
the eicepiicm ef ihc iiui BecliuD ea Lieh-izu’s ucherf, whieh ii fwm Ch. X.VL 
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but ibc way he sustains injuries is different. This is due to the 
fad that his soul is inte^ated. When he is riding he is not 
conscious of it; when he is falling he is not conscious of it. The 
idea of life and death, the feeling of alarm and fear, does not 
enter into hU heart. Therefore, facing a danger, he is not at all 
disturbed. Such integrity he gains by means of liquor. If so, we 
cannot tell how much more of integrity he would gain from 
heaven. The wise man hides himself in heaven, and therefore 
he suffers no injury whatever. 

“Even a revengeful person would not get angry with the sword 
as such which might have wounded him. Even a wrathful man 
would not harbor any grievance about the flying piece of brick 
which might have hit him. Therefore, the world is at peace [when 
people realize that accidents in themselves have no ill will]. The 
reason why we are sa^'ed from warlike activities, from penal exe¬ 
cutions, consists in revealing heaven’s heavcniineas and not man s 
heavenliness. He who reveals heaven gains life, but he who re¬ 
veals the man hurts life. Wlien heaven is respected and the man 
is taken care of, we approach the truth.” 


Ttie foregoing section aUo appears m the lAih^tsU, with the 
omission of the last paragraph. The author tells us here that 
the reason why the world is disturbed and filled with malevolence 
and quenilousness is because we are given up too much to analyti¬ 
cal thinking and physical powers. If we knew how to preserve the 
integrity of pure spirit, which is the heavenliness of heaven 
(heaven’s heaven) with no admixture of the base nature of 
bumanliness (man’s heaven), the world would be free from all 
kinds of disturbance. Man’s base nature is die outcome of self- 
assertion, I'hc drunkard is benumbed in tbc sense of self-impor¬ 
tance—which is bis malady, but lie is at the same lime free 
from self-assertivcness. In short his ego is temporarily suspended, 
tie is like “a wooden cock,” he is alive in a sense but aliogetber 
devoid of ego-centered ill will, and he has no intentional animosity 
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toward others. He Js also like a piece of tife flying in the wind, 
ll may Jiurt people with tio selfish design to do so. Yagyij 
Tajlma no kami compares the perfect swordsman to a marionette 
m llie liands of the player. It moves not of itself. In a similar 
manner the swordsman’s sword including itie man behind it 
moves not of itself, not of himself—that is, it is free from all 
ego-centered motives. It is his Unconscious, not his analytical in- 
tclligence, that controls his hehavior. Because of tJiJs the swords¬ 
man feels dial the sword is controlled: by some agent unknown 
to him and yet not unrelated to him. All llie techiii(|ue he has 
consciously and with a great deal of pains learned now operates 
M if directly from the fountainhead of the Unconscious, which 
m terms of Chuang-tzu is the integration of pure spirit (ch’itn 
ck'i). Thus the true swordsman must have at least a partial 
realization of “the perfect man,” 


2, The Woodworker 

CIJ ’iKC, die woodworker belonging to the court, carved a hell 
stand out of wood. IS hen it was finished it was a wonderful 
work of art, and the viewers thought it to he something super¬ 
natural. The Duke of Lu saw it and asked Ch’iag, “What tech¬ 
nique could it be to protluce such?” 

Ch mg replied: “I am a mere mechanic and do not know of 
any special art. But I have one thing to say. When I am about 
to work on a bell stand, I try not to waste my spirit (cA'i). I 
fast in order to preserve serenity of mind. After direc days I 
cease to cherish any desire for prize, emolument, or official glory. 
After five days the ideas of praise or no praise and the question 
of workmanship depart therefrom. After seven days I attain to 
a state of absolute serenity, forgetting that I have a body and 
four hmhs. At that moment, I forget diat 1 am working for die 
court. My sole concern is about my work, and nothing of external 
interest disturbs me. 1 now enter the woods and select the most 
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suitable Itcc whose’ nahiral frame harmonises wilh niy inner 
nature. I know llien that 1 can work out my bell stand. I then 
apply my hands to the work. When all these conditions are not 
fulfilled 1 do not work. For 1 perceive that it is heaven [in 
Nature] that unites with heaven [in Man]. !t is probably due 
to this fact that my finished product is suspected to be super* 
natural/^ 


3 , The Fighting Cock 

CHI BSISG-t2U was raising a fighting cock for his lord. 
Ten days passed, and the lord asked, Is he read)? Chi an¬ 
swered, “No, sir, he is not ready. He is still vain and flushed 
wilh rage.” Another ten days passed, and the prince asked about 
the coek. Chi said, “Not yet, sir. He is on tlie alert whenever he 
sees llic shadow of another cock or hears its crowing.” StiU 
another ten days passed, and when the inquiry came from the 
prince, Chi replied, “Not quite yet, sir. His sense of fighting is 
still smoldering within him ready to be awakened.” Wlicn 
another ten days elapsed, Ch\ replied in response to the in¬ 
quiry: “He is almost ready. Even when he hears another crow¬ 
ing he shows no excitement. He now resembles one made of 
wood. HU qualities arc integrated. No cocks arc his match, 
they will at once run away from him. 


4. The Art of Archery 

LtEit-TZ^ exhibited his skill in archery to Po-hun Wu-jen. 
WTicn the bow was drawn to its full length, a cup of water was 
placed on bis elbow, and he began to shoot. As soon as the first 
arrow was let fly, a second one was already on die string, and 
a third followed. In the meantime, he stood unmoved like a 
statue. Po-hun Wu-ien said, “The technique of shooting is fine, 
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but it is not shooting of nonshooling. Let us go up to a high 
mounlBJft and stand on a projecting rock over the precipice ten 
thousand feet high, and you try to shoot,” 

They now climbed up a high mountain; standing on a pro- 
jecting rock over a precipice ten thousand feet high, Pfrhua 
Wu-jen stepped backward with one-tliird of his feet hanging off 
the rock. He then motioned to Lieh-tzu to come forward. Lieh- 
t 2 u felJ on the ground with perspiration flowing down to die 

Said Po-hun Wu-jen: “The perfect man soars up above the 
Muc sky or dives down to the yellow springs, or wanders about 
all over the eight limits of the world, yet shows no signs of 
c ange m his spirit. But you betray a sign of trepidation and 
your eyes are dazed. How can you expect to hit the target?” 
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AKliitPTttLrt; BudilHdt E6; 

■ItypKTmpcr* aSTji 

Ariitiii Yiuei 
^mnut 29ti 

*n 144; ChiMte 6/9; J«pitn«# 22^* 
257; iiiU purpoM- 176; Atilijcctiv^ 
m 160; 2cb mni 153^ 160, 219; 

MW ofid ert^UvcBiai 
ArUmixin mfliji 253 ji 

wad LinctmuHtHu 342; world 
of the I7 ;uic] ^d 17 
AMagMyttJ 229n^ZH 

AukiigR ^ ^ 49 

Aidlorv MJvibiihlo 332n 
AfoUsinaa &lu 

■Jwticitte; *Eiil lirtT* of natnrc 351/; 
nmrMl 37, 70; Zen and 3SOJ7- 
Z™+ asA Worrier 62, tO 

Aiiliikaffa period jfi\ Un, 41. M, 69. 
92. 120, 301, 307, 330; 
turianaliim in 47; tmdv in 69 
Aatulm^. Takenji S, M ^ R, W 
Awhikapi YMriiimiuift JE, jf Jj ^ ^ 372, 
205. IJT 
"u ir S94 

OBnrit.l:i.ni!fla 171 

Aiva^ho^/Mcmyq ^07 

aij-nmaetry 26/ 

Atlnnlit Afanihiy Il7 
etMphy, mentiiJ l4fl 
attadinwiat, ftwdozn from 1S4» 412.41S 


attack, icchiuepte of |09 
AusoiHar, Sl 40Io 
Avalokiteji-ara ^ or ^ 

9B, 252^ 56So; aet -ojUa Kwannen 

.^raiojpMlMi Sutra 49 /, 3S4, 415 

avid^/muTnyS/tru^tnirig (tfiukrenoc) 

4# 111! 9S, J 03 . 425 

ifwolKnmg af FaiAi 207 

Bfllii, Mra Ma Kiid 
EakufLi, Kamiikiin 55 
Ipolinco 27 

hatnbwM 51,26,723.369 
boiiqna plant 231, 344 
Baaeen R6jeiu/P'u>.pliu P,a.du ^ 
llj U M *<5, 203 
380 

liHK^ ewonUmiLEi^a 162 

«7, 24rir, 343/35V; 

2S4jr, 344, J82, 303, 392 
m. 40. 49. SO, 51, 52 

twAJ (liitnana plant) 344 , agj 

Bafo iMidii/Md.iau Tan-l JKJ jjl|g ^ 

5, 660 , 131/ 155 , lU, 159n. 40S, 409 
flaj^/Ma Viijui 22 . 26, 29. 

m. 5.45 

Baynea, Cary F- l 74 n 
bcaally-ixiindeil ]69| 173 
Ireauty 755; and pcrfeetion of ffirm 
24s and teli^n 367jf: IrnnaitorincH 
at 301 

b«<>ffling/i^-AiH/6iiAAwa ISl; 

and btti^ 265; wheel of 405/ 
beggara 766 
begging 412 

being and beoammg 365; and 
DDt-b«ing 150 
belief 360 
bwll, irrmpJe 24B^ 

Belmonte, Juan lllff 
Slljf 
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Ml 

&Aul 4 Avff (limit of reilily) ^ ^ 

Biwb, 74» 335 

“Blue B-ock CwUttrtidP^^ iee 
my^ Dr. H. H. m, 232a, 234, 257, 
pu. 49, 52 

Di.tuiii«, am EtodMiHianii* 
hirdhi (poLigiliL^llWOll} 426 
BodhiHhiirma/J^*u-tl Tfl-mo/Bodai 
Darolitt ^ ^ ijf 135n, 

285, 405, A, 21t 4lp 42 

6«<£hufbl^^^, #« 

2i43dluuttvi/j?V'iia/5aHlfa ^ ^ 29, 

67/,379,4i4j 

body 17,140, I64i fiv? Wflyt of 
pnn ing - 10 U mid miotlr r^Mlion 107 
Bokuiftl FL. S7 
fcawpfl, •« W*^ 
bfwlu 45 

ifotik ^ CAiinfr*, «« 

IToJt e/ CWw, «t 5Mfcjo 
Bkiolfff/T«* 302 
AoseUftf, BodhiMllvd 
bow, fflOBk"* 8, 403/, 409 
DtOtbErbood, Bwddbiil 360/ 
bnuK thnBy 22 
bmibn^ pimter*" 379 
Bubt irdtifn 2l0n 
Buccb€i ^ 25^ 

bucket 245 

BudJlifl 37, 79; deckrutjon nf, Jil 
birth 179, 304; tii%htfnmeot of 
0,223 FL, 0; of InOniCF Liflhi 29; Bfid 
ibu mind 104; Nin ttu* pirlMre of 
371 ffn T%- B; pissing pf 82, 392; tjipl4 
body of 42571; "hd Yuiinn 411j(f; 
also ^Akyatnimi 

Buildlu-body 205, 340, 362, 425n 
Buddhft Fliill 26 
Bu(b!h«-Kl«trA+ *» 0uildkn-lA£i4 


BuddbO'ljitiid 283, 278 
Buddhum 160, 3<I7/; intrvduction 
into Uiiiim 3, 40/; and Jiip 4 MieB 0 
culture 21, 217-10; AectJ of+ ind 
Boeiil cbiwc* 03; md ita 273 , 3071 
■.ad tnnl^qmllity 300; «# ol» 
EB^iAyiLiu^ JliblylLati; ^en 
buUduigs, lii|;li 337n 
ffbi/ntiu SS^Hq ^ ® 

BukkO Koku^bj/Hugaku 

Sogrtt/^'‘U’bAdC'b Tiu^yliaa 

05-7,114,201/, 

rU. 30b 

Dukkoku Knkusy ^ ^ 

119 

Oiikkim, vee vu-Oya 
bullOghtiiig 117^ 
tarh, 

Butum Zenji ^ ll^^n 

fiungrl Sk-Hnju ^ ^ ^ 205n 

Bunrei TU 3D 

bui^glir, Ryuk'wiuii'^i 505 

buigliir>'. Ml of 10, 222 

Busb4dP ^± 'i& Ifi. *V. 72,73. 

03: and dcftth 72/ 

BuihidiSe^ 184 
Buion, -P«« VoBA Bu-i^a 
baiurOy 248-51 

iniildy, lea 323. 327/; *« iJ« uteniil* 
calbgTvphy 30,. 370, FH-S. 21-‘6, 30b4- 
37b, 02 

CHslylc. Th(imn» 343 
Oit 114; and iNin-aqa pirtii™ 300/; 
irM-firdimon uid ibe 420^ 

cedaTi 371 

•ceremoain, Hmbd 313/ 
cA*a>cA'a/Hni<iuy (lively mml i*!f- 
aHured) ^ 3|f 235n 
Chambftliui^ Baid tlail 38T>a 
Cb'dil ||p4 HV ZpB 
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ch'Qng (rorrvcr) 'Jjf 3^0$ 

Pi'ang-iui 3SJfl 

nui.Jlng, «e CbiSkii Ejyfi 
cliAftgcahiiity 38Q 

Chmug Hfeg^'a/Qia0*k>o 5KU5f^ 
51 

CliAn^.ilui Ching-uVn ^ 

CbS&Lfl tkcufmir 
eh*mtg-iaa^ fm 

efta.iH>.ja ^ 0 ^ 26. *72, 295; 

Takuu. an 27b--B; oJia 

wp&mtiBf 

CfaiD fttffiiJy ^ 42 
OlH^U Ti'uBg-jhfttt* JM J^y 

Jujihio 

Ckartrri** ttiWa llTfl 
kc 

Qitat Afv Shio 

dtin/l£i ft>mcv]et«a»] ^ 174 

f^ng (fttat« or duiigf flj ility are) 
eh*ing/maktm (uDceniy) 51, I 77 
ijid n^Hfl) 

225^ 

Ch'#a« HBO/Td K6 ^ |g i« Ch'in* 
5Iwj{-Ui4 

Cb^ng I-<b''u*ii/rei Thd ^ Jlf 31 
th'^ng-kiLu/Chaki*^ Di SO/ 
Oi-iag Ming-tioAci Hdrffl g IHit 
SI 9 w. 273 

ekin-j^Ji, #M m*43, irue 
cherry btoHonu Sin, 330, SSfijf 
cAj (wiHlafa, triB.ilToXllaly) 174, 3»4: 
m bIm cWA, 

A'i/ki (ipirit) 51/ 149, 159. l«5. 

439/, 426 

Giia-luiaiig Ta.,til]i/KBj6 Daiilii jA j)l 

±m «« 

Qura^o 337n 
Chigi #«« Quh-I 
Piigoo, ft0 ChUi-yet] 

C^/cAj (\i irdDin) 174 


Cbi^-i/Oug{ ^ 0JJ 49n 
chi^jlR, He jAiji'h 
fliiA-jPD (sachaei#) m Aih-mo 
Oil HiTag^txO ^ ^ 43^ 
Chih-ytij/aiigflp tSK 49n 
cAikuej fbamboo awyr^) ^05 ji 
cbydCma} 183, 373-4, 37S 
Oiina; attituilci to Ouililiiism Sn 
3, 307-0; iBflucDce qf ^ Id 21, 346; 
IntrodRirtkiD cf Buddbum IdId 3, 48; 
fli^ordADuiLibip ]'□ ITO 
OiincH: tiUtDdc to Huddhum 3^ 
DfltiDDDl c^horactfr S4-S 
Cb^ing ibfi woqdwqfbcz 4il 

cAiiig, Kpifr 
ching/9^ff 3^5 
^ing-ai, m 19-^1 

He ky^tti 

ChinR-eb'jng Tap^rci. app KyMiO 
eee trinAm 
Odng-tiLin, CM Krijiui 
CL£tig-t*ii* ^ jada 

Chiibfi Doimhl Pi^ JO 
Chi-tijiag/lCjcliiaa ^ ^ 49; 

CM CliH-hRiBng Tq^:ildh 

224-5, 239m. 244-7, 392 
cA'i-vOd, kc Af-Ai 

OiS Dcd>I} 3J. 379/ 

Cliakri E^'M/CEVng-criog UuMiuy 

2M 

GaOkwan, jm Qi'ic^-kiiaD 
Chffi C^kyq, iM GiBDg 
OaOrakyjl pi„ 361j 
C hOfrliJi Kdiiiiii/ChaDg-ihM CMpg-ti^^a 
359/ 

Oi^ dynaity 46ii 

Chtni TiiD.j/5hfi T<id-{/I9 ^ gQ St 

Chri»t 14S, 239. 253. 259, 499; 

cTia4^fiTdoQ Df 370 
OuutLinity 360; aud wim 2?3 
cad 347 
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Qi'd, king hT 

Qiuatig-tx&/S^ji ^ ^ 40, M-l, 1 CM)i% 

u% i6S^ 179. zm, an. 225.23s* 

24Sft, 2S1, 259. 2filt 333 ik 
CV tidti^ng Im, mo 
thu-thanfy i#e ftlLAir 
ChfigBD Yclhg^tiu ^ [Hi ^ ^ 

Chu Hiii/Sbfbhi^ Shuki ^ jgf 45» 4®, 
51. 52, S3^ 

Chd Kni'ftn/Sliii Kw«-»ii ji{c 

jfv ChiiTtEA 

di*i (punr tph^t) ^ 43^* 

Ck^uii Ck^jo, KQ JSkuJija 
Cli’'ung-liiriiii, *w ^flaJuii 
CAung lu?^. f« Ghti^nff 
Chu-ufl/SKuilu/Chn Hin-wm ShA 
Kwiviin ^ 44 j» 

ChQyfi/OfJing Yang/D^^tnt of lA« 

Mf*i* Ffa 44n, 44n* 51 

ek^n^a 2S2-3 

cirri#, u lymbol of |tf*€dency 121 

nlldgEhM» (intnUl fifilil) 295 j» 

dmJiL#^ J«pu3r«e 27S 

ddfeidoint 221^ 

cksudfl 156 

dover, bnth 219-30 

rack: fighting 439i wMiIm 437 

commuTiwitl 63 

cDmpI?4Ti/rt]laraty 236 

eompBjmidii, Buddhintn and 61 

pontcfllralion 103,226 

£1711^1+ and miUndl 194; ai 
nifrdiiun 359/ 

Ci»i«ptuAlum 14 L 194, 2 Id-SO, 361 

ctuiHptuBliutiQD 5p iSt 14,175i 

177. 182, 401 
Coi^rd 341 

‘CoDruciiintRB] 18, 42#. 307; -Bud ihfl 
t^Mind 104; ind Tbo[pI 4 40/And 
tta cerrmiHiy 305; uid Zen 18i 
ai, 41# 


Cnnfunui 5Z.277,«55 
niDfidniuDoiA I63t l65ii, 197/ S95; 
Bwikmilig of ll» i45rH cownle 342; 
and deitUl 198; kycn 242; and 
tia#ntal xijpdily 110 
'^ComtitutifHu** Shingf^n^i 78 
■^CQDitJtulhni qf l^vrntiMn Articlqi^ 
£75. 303 An 
cqEiv)nilio& 373 

OwintWim, £l Paul’# Fiirt EpklJe Ca 
140 

cofttiiigQDy 51 
t^wMT^icc 05 
4acalive imtieipk 174 
CK^arivTfBci4/cf«advity 3^ 141+ 144, 
1-W, 156 , aia-20. 241/ 

Duck*^ 324/ 

Eair, 290 

Daiddji Yikan 

dqiVnlyfeki. ■«¥ q^J'Jana/VlBna 
Il^i|dbu/T0 HtHth/Great Lcnming 
^ ^ 44tt, +6n, 51 
Dai-0 272 

Daxihq Etai/Ta^a Hui-hil ^ 

Sc# »9 

DaIiO Knkuihi/Shtlhu Myflhfi 
gj (Sifi 125i 300# rut. 25. S5, 56 
Dutokuji ^ ^ 94n, 272, 300+ 

310; teBWin at 504 
liaiyu/m-^yutig ^ flj I42n 
Daley. Edilh 265 &n 
dpnring L14, 374 
Bniiid^^ J94 

DanunB. pop It^ludhaimB 
IkJieikhOm^ S6^ra 50 

J>ffj#iii 12* 

Date Oilhbn ^ 

Data AlaHnnine ^ jE ^ 

335 

dead. BuddUtu4a and the 67il 
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d«*tb tn flSjT; (emx 

of 71/1 ^nat 197; S-AniLtfiti 
m4 71; 

Aii-DTd.iaiuulifp mud 141^ 
lfl2; tniDKCJidinf 125, 142^ 19Ti 

B\f 

^ Biiry^ Anna 2fi>S ^ 

^cJihpraljan 107, 

detifiqi^^cy, jtivBnilii 194 
■dtJiiuiziq 1Q3, 19 Se d^tainjcdoa 

ijf ^7 

dOHHi(!ratv 63, 279; In t^m otnmimy 
27S; in 'Ixn ^nutic^ipm 4 

DiugyS ^ ^ ^ gj|[j 335 

DtnlSnJm/Ch'uarf^nj( Lu/”Timfl*r 
Enuu^u nf tht Lathp" ^ 0 J-Jh, 

I45n, 293ii, 294«, 29tn, 349rt, mn 
dfciirt Ja4 
dclAfinaiiein IflS 

dnus tid 16?/, 413/* 417 

UhMTma/fy/hS 37, 228, 378, Witi, 
494* 4J4l^ 415, 418, 424 
Dk&rnii^ of/idhQirmntakrQ/fmMjff 

ik ^ 7? 

Dtmmiii, Wlae«| qf 
]>li 4 tr?ni Hall ^6 

425n 

dhyikni T&n, 400 ; m m\wo tA'itri; Zen 
dtalrctlcfl 0; Buddhiit 3 

dMipbziiRiBi 185ii, 186 
diletnina iTSn 

jtfi IB ^ (A 

dJidpliu^ 16, JS7 

dEKruzuiuitittn 3S, 107| 239/, 359, 412, 
416 

^diii«K#*” in ii>vnrdiiDnaili.ip 153/ 

J57* 163 
l>a- Tao 
Ddoujltj^ 322 
Dcelriftt q/^ AJmii, m €hSy$ 

difiaku, Mr Tufl, Sdenec &1 \ht 


DSgoB X 273/ 342, 363, 36€n 
BAgCi, M ToanO DfifS 
‘^doing by n&t-dfling" 133 
diflF/A/^Pf^imdiidWa ^ ]26 

dSi£a (pcvDii of Tab) U3 

MkvB VetAD/ShaiO Hfmtn ^ ^ 
aSi 203-5 

doll, vr^HMicD 1.65 

door 321; in JiipvDC 4 « hm*e 341q 
m TdH Ti C6% 
dnnbl* intrUectnil 2fl 
dmgqii 4i0 
drifting, of mind JQ3 
donlum 52, 90, 94, 97, J10, 242, 394, 
311, 357,360 

dtulity J27, 135; jh Hibjtcl 
nod objeet 

Duibuit, Geiiagq* 3| 

Dynaslin, Tbrec 273 

ErdaO 80,421 

EccIfqiH^liM 234 

Eebifto 76 ji* 00* £62* 364, 421 

ErULBFl* MeiPter 289, 294. 2%, 312 

Men, Gnrdeti of U In, 201 

<|o 144 

cgoeentrinly 262 
Bgo-eoBic-iDiisaeii 133* 149 
«gn<i)uDi 173* 225/358 

a|Ca3rpime*i 117* 144 

j|lL as 4 3SJ 
^'Ejghl SagB Dnnkcn'^ 327 
^ W 92. 272 

KbrohEwer, Grncml nf tbe Amlea 
D. 3J7ii 

Ekn/FTui-fc'o ru 22 
«ledj$fu«a{oDe-|K}knirdDFu) 103,226 
clcmeDlt; foor, nf mtt qf ten 273t; 

6vr/tr^~h*ing 273 
Etii>t* Sir Chxrln 85 jx, 34S 
Elfbt, Tbamni Stwni 9n 
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flmuHpfttioa 16, 412/; tr* aCia latari 
Emrrfcm, Rnlpl^ Wmljo 12iliK 207^ 

^12, 343-4 

mpiridioit MUil Zen S4 
uupdnau 36. 127, n^n. 149, 152, 

153.1S8.163. nifi. 2ftft. 2411 296. 29«, 
30(M. 347. 345. 352. 361, 3*3, 402^; 
»Ht>rd«mpn mud 263; 

irc $hi> 

SfTtply'miniltciueei LI4 

tnsrgy 1S6; mc bIao cA’i; ppyeliic 433 

EiiKJiLiiji 65.67/, 2*1 

Enkid ru61 

Eakri Kftrapn/Yctt'i^lil KuB±ifl-wtD 

efilighKnuuut 5^ 6i 16. 223, 413, 426; 
*et d*c tantintdhu fratoor; of 
Buildka 6. 223; v^rlml and 
■pproach tQ 5-6 
End, »« Uiii-n^of 
«nW 12Km.467 
Entn/Ycn-t'^m^ 406 
cn^-ironmcut, naan «nd hi# 306 
cpiBlcmnlDg^y 353-61 
nquolaty 278 

wcBjw, ten wmiiflny ind 285, 303, 305 
etrMiity 3511 314 
«vit 33 

exluiiuliDD 163 
axperumce, porticnt 837 

fa, M* DhnrniB 
CdPT. 306 

Caclm wary of, and Zrn 347 
fartut lia-IS 

faith 118. 183; Bod intuition 252 
/a^lin. «€ DbBmyi. lATacel of 
/an^^vxn, pcv hishui 
ImwiMsa 63 
/q^shlrt, OM dkarmoA^B 
Fn-tung/UaB* ^ ||0J 49n 


* 


rnrleuiiciia 193,253 
ChIuiX 2l9ji 

pn/han {mutuiility} ^ 85 
F6ns Hu^txO, m FdkoiM 
234^5 

fiiheimiiD 233^ 

Fjiv# Can’0n3 44n 

Fh'r Moia ntflina 45, 46, 56, 51S 

di^BB 237,372 

flint 10'2 

flower amn^cEncfit 41 
flowvr vii» 325, 585 
flnwm 553 

fluEdsiy 14, 95. 144, ?50; bf* ntaa mltiil 
fortn 274: Bad raOfceicniMMsi 434; 

and ainptintra 423 
rardflcatioD 316/ 

Fort of Robn 3fi9n 
Foot Bofika 44, 45.51 
fnljcriuiy 275 

frTcdom 5/ 160; and enati^ity 144; 
and pEirpoKl«finepa 376; in 
■wordjDMin 144, 150 
fe^will 189 

Irw* 227, 231, 255^,244. 257, 352/ 

^ ^ 136 

Fu^ckon, 3tt FiikiiHho 

Fu D&iihi/Fu To-ihih/ 

;fc±J 202 

/uddtflrt] (ekeil) 372 
FuclA^ Yallnw ID 
Fudfi My6*, uv AealB^vidyO-tOja 
FEEd5^himmy6-4liL arr TN:z.jJka 
Iramovablr 

fwtS~ikin (immavahle misdl^^ ^ 

L48 

/dj;a (rcfoa^pnl dI iifr) ^ ^ 257/ 

Fu^rti BaHljn, *3* ^tunntahkadim 
Fti Bjil, Mtt Fu Daiihi 
Fuji, Blouni 77a. 2S6, 325. 331^ 
363,376 
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iji IS ^ ^ 25, 
Fojiwimi Sa«Wy, # ^ 25^ 

29^394 

Fgjiw^, TotKiniri 0 ^ |^ 390 

Fujinram YoihiTgM S ^ 390 

Fiikii^awa 326 
fuk4iioint, m iaiaatt&mah|e 

Pilko*hl/F»mi Ho-m Jg. ^ ^ I«„ 
Futgi KyOfi, Dr. ISOio 
Fukuphii/Fu-rlkafi 
Fft Kyti, iH Fu B*hhl 
Fiimu. Urd 326 

/uni, we adreitajn 
fintf (lunatJe) Jfl. ^ SSB -9 

furyi (fwliJii; tur lutaiej Jg, gfe 81, 
257, 3I&, 389n 

fuAilti/pii-aHih (beynnd ktwwirdte) 

m 

Fu Ta^hP), iM Fq Daiihi 
Fujqkil^TjC 326 

Coti^i^iiAa ScUro 3(f Jft f X 

9?^ pi) S0,«S 
CrAbA if4 fnj 92. 399. 417 
«RrtfdnadiMUuM/j(^a,Ae ^ ^ 349 

Canki/Yrn liul pl 6 

GintA 2«bkdtni/VFD-tVu Oi'llwa-bn^ 

40S 

ICftfdEnk 21* 41 

RMW,^ 0,17 
gwik«/iapikf¥ (diirijilininj^^ | 9^ 

Cflttfn SAdne ^ gjl^ 129. 212 

Cttk 6 Sbilui, 4 > 4 i# YU£b-cliuu]g 
(Iblifif-yill 

grmfny5/iiMi^n-tHij3Q ^ ^ 

G«Q TL. ^ 

ffn/yOfln (tli« ■roMliiic} ^ 174* 320ii 

gramlJutioD 11 

1^152,222,226 

Ccfl]6, ««f 


Crnifaiq Sodxn PL- 13 
gFHllEiivHi df ipifiVjnaKdfii^ gJijf 

j^S 40 

we « 

Cid« ShiiiiMo ^ ^ ^ 49 
("^hdnorml*^ Iptter*^ 

2’ 

Cod IfiJ; «| pu, j 

!ind matJjda 20^1; 227, 239^ 
cliium)«udf ISiJovimf 321/j 
3£=n Mfl4 347 

S3/,6i^,p,^sa 

Gwifidtd, Ifv Vy Tud-iffi 

|*Ji: ui 347.^9; af Hie. 374 

JCd 

36& 

Gdgo-AK Ti; ^ flg 361: 

ffll flf 

(^05, jcv Wu.w#a^ 
fagdaciK 20a 
Gfl» flu}rn/ri).tei} Fa.ycn 
9.M4 

Gelobq, ei^mpc^jr ^ _t 

39Cln 

fti 323 

Gotiiichimikede TtimS ^ ^ 

339.338 

CellaD/Wii-aQ JC Jg 04 
{in»Mr SZl, 230 
giwping, irtiJnpdklp 360 
Grwf m iJai^s, 

f^Hl-pei^^rt-DumiT-wMdiKq] 121 
Gr^ekj J6fl 

GikBift/IIimg.j*n I2fi„.40j 

CyO, m Yoo 

:0.73J.2«1b 

ha|;| 229 

Aoilu. -(J|; 18, 4j, 224^ 383, 3Ug: 

593^ mnd Hpanm cbujcLer 262^7; 
KdlruH in 3^2^ 
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hoJoima (akin) 392 
Aoiba naM Ctruii^Qnti vmji) £14 
1U\mU £44 

B-ktiio fg ^ £Q3. PLB. 25b. 4£, 

HNn Pyi^ty 12; Latter 4^ 

Uuuuioa TronD. Emperor 

:lt[S3cil «.« 

A<w3y<i, *fra /riijiU 

kiiniiyd-rAd/ajnilti. we P^^j^paramitB 
lIaB-Hhu3+ *n Kaiuqn 
Uan^han »# Iforti^n Shi 

haa-jftn ieff kSzen no ki 

JWi (upiier coit> ||^ 192 

happf li'niAf (opnl on oil ildoo} 

A -^m i«» 

Horiyo Sekloo ^ ^ ITO-I, 201 

boTffldBy^ a» ira 

HarmiDbu ^ 80; 4iw fliid Taiwl* 
ShiogDD 

Halt* TMMidri A H ^ iS 

iJiyaalii Baiafl ^ 56 

Lsfirt 185it 
Eeatbcnifii] 54~5 

bc-ovcu, ni*aV titid 427, 429 

BcbmiHil 234 
UM^tt peried SH 

lltiJuHu ^ fl^ ^ ||l| 184 

Aryd-iAin (fri*etyd*y muid) ^ TS iCl* 
147 

399n; see 

Iltki^art-aha 

E8£/“Elue Rdek 

Cell«adil" IS ife ife ^Ufu 2^. 

34a, 136a. ISL, 334n,344A, 355n« 
369n. 2MiF 

DclIenifiEi 324 

(pirUa3^ ^ 107 
AfMniikihj 339 
kAig. lee 


Hetikri-iy/Piea Cbldl-lfQ 208 
herb, mciik'liukl 26S 

Hrrri^cU Euech 120n 

fcl, m ^i^rwdd 

Eideyofllu, He Tayotomi llideyoilii 
Hki 335 

hin/p'tit (pe^iHiy) 296 
lll£iay4Da BudH h l&td ^ 6.4 L2 

Hirouw*. pmsd ef 116 

05 3C 

butoxy, ScLDf pbilDaopliT ami 52 
n6 (Zea uRfter) 297 

Obiirma 

ho {hjLrmoay) 30Sn; ece alho wo 
*^nD!^ HW Kmlay 
hiihfn-/up4ya\MMiMJoI^o (ikiilM 

tsotm*) '^ -m 
UiMleion. Ralph 26ji>,ZM 

Ilftfuka Jatm/Pap-rii Ti‘u.ij|E- 

ROjO fomiljr/rBjinje ;|t tS 29, 02, &J, 
2&0 

El6j6 Tiliotola 4t Ig; ffjp U,B4 
nojo ToUMime ^ 20. 61# 201, 

350/1 mx. 36b 

Ilcjd ToUyori in 20, 63/, 69, 350/ 

HOiO VaHitoki 

3$l 

kdka (Ckhicte coupon) $T0 
QOkO/POng-k'ou, MmibI 400 
HO Kaji/ P'aiig ChO-iliih 1)^ Jg- J: 

16,122. 134,140, 294 
HolyPaih 6 

^Funti lid mmmokM^p^n4oi mUn-mtt 
(ongmiil IWM} 4^ $ H g SOO 
6an«ku» (arigiiul inijiil| 110, 206 

Hdodf Tbam*! 3S8 
Hoii Kiaitay^ IB ^ ^ 

MriA, W* PtLann*. Wheel o£ 
hefve. wDodflo 148 
Ite^ji ^ 1^ ^ 411 
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(rtinfty'ay miitij.^ |^ 

lOfi 

HAjiblA of Tamil ^OK)' 

UijHiLawH Taiaily 379 
houAjTn, in dhamdtk^H 
Amju ^ ^ I3l 
llotci 375 

(cvditoo) 

H&xA, JA{ t>a-ljiann 

H^i^dn KkiMil ^ jj^ 233 
Miia Kiwi, m KltJ(d 
Hiiaag^yncn CtLLh.rJ|*ien» m KySgen 
Sh^n 

hMi4ui/kiki (wnatliMl iu 
23^n 

hiin^ *« itisJUiro 
B«e 

Bce ikugy^ 

Bliu-llJiailt 540 Slfc l:f :y H fl 
Xr/I, Me iya 

|]f CLan^fauui|( / H liian^taanf/Gaaj5 
«n 

hlflQA-iniqo, B« f#Aui ^4 
lIflkh'rEiig> 500 S«ppS 
.Hi A ell'I II Cfaimg-houiL. leir 
Scceliv J nJtpn 

He4l-t'aii^ OiUi-yQ/KidA Clu|^ pi_ 2 l 
[luAi river 41 
E]MMkg-p<3 rL. 241^ 

Hunti -un K'o-ch'iii^ *e* YczLga Kok^gon 
hta^-xhin, *ce 

Uiia^yex^ mIhwI, m KcgciQ 
Hu^ch'u K<ikd 
Kui-k'ot 

Hid-Dtii«/£fiA ^ ^ nin, I 2611 , 

15 ^ 402, »u. ], 20 

Jg^ 45 ji 

^ 49ri 

ku^yoi* nim tn'i/Jkornmn nnJii (middes 
■vmkeaing of ihougkl) 207 


KM Cutta 
jiuiF'l'gii (firr]i 4110 
liiilf dni| drt of lea 2?2; jm 
iQr^tdlipa roDm 

HyalfujA EJ(ioi/Paj*cliaBg Hui-luu 

*. 274, 298,4*3jf 
liyakujS Shingi "S’ ^ 2T4 

Hyakiima Veamilia ^ j|j 
42JJ- 
iJy^EO 94 
40 

*/gi (jwitinr) ^ lOfifl, Hi 
Icluja T«id&, riapero>r ^ ^ 

92 

u^irien/f.Airji (car Lbaqgplii) —- ^ 

149. 20T 

I Chi^^ BOQ 

Ichi-4 PL. 36|i 

lehlvtn, KM Ddd^iri Ichiiui 

idealiiiQ]: jiad realiwji 422- *^iiky-vadd" 

id^tifii^alLkiD/idnarity l&Z, 24*. 265* 
555, 3S8* 559+ 300. 361, 377, 42Ss 
iyit|!i nature 361; ipirituoj 351; of 
awtirdwMii and #hord 19S* 246, 249 
^cafily, jM IdcntidcdlfoD 
idroKraj£i&, CJuiMie 23Sn 
Ignorance 99/. LD3* 425; abiding-itogo 
of 95/: *e« alio Oi-idyd 
iha/ihcri (hut) 337 
ikkii^ Jte word* emt 
ffcltyTl — ^ 2T1 283, PLi. 25a, 57 
*T know fiot," Bodhldliarma*! 77 
i-ft'otf, *M wofd, one 
Uiuffliaatioiu uiddca 51; aJh 
wtmi EnliKhtenmcnl 
imagef: and uattiitioa* 244-1; 
in 243 

liiu«iu Kowfo ^ 4b S Jl| Z03 j» 

imbalanpc 27 


i 


f 


f 
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inimBinpaliejc 
Ra-m«diney 15,4^ 

ItijjEiQrtality^ 142 
iinmavLliUity, *fr Pimjfll 
iiuperrccljoii* lieAuty m 24 
Injiri Kf>a tar ^ 92 

mcNix m, 274, 299. m 
ladan/liaidrii., i«f Ym-^t'o^lo 
Indian tbmigbl: and CbiiacK mind 42, 
49^50, 397; Chi^lHOf und 49; 
Iillni>dncl4pn td Chinn 3 

tntninry.. tr^lnng la ITA 

iuriuitkm ITT, IT9, iBfl, 1B3 
inferhanty com^itex 279 
inTonaudity, m art 27 
inhihitifMu 16S; nrzno^'^DJ of 199 
i-nIfnH f« icAia«n 
mn^n ^ jjt 332 
innuhccncr, Jtale^ of 11 In 
Intyu^'c TcTiujiro I.ft 4 
biKfurity 337“3ii 
inHpjLrabiljty 339 
ha»1antuLrity 103 
iafttmct L94; aniuuaJ IL, L4£-3n; 

and 197; of irlf-preiierv ilaon^. 
sw w}f-pR!B«TVBlMni; iiiblimfllJon 
of L94 

baFufflcacncy, wtK ira^i 
btrgntion 437 

11,14 L U4, ISS, 17311, 
337 -en; SCdii and 271 
mlflkcilpit IS, 32, 140-1, 15*, 
241*239 

iiit«ilfrctujkluBtLon 15, 14*, ^7n 

mleUi^cnca 233; anlniiil 213-14 
inlrrprnctnriDn 2*5 
intuilitm 17, 30^ 32* 44, S0+ 61, 121« 
157, 192, 219, 241-3* 353, 35^: 
and fidlb 2S2-3; Anii™ and 540, 
243: tflkgioiu 243-4 
223 


a 


iMgi-yvka B4 

lun Rrl^'u/Kiiri-ihMa IJn[;^yil 
££ lij ^ 36Qn, 400 

lid abdan 229-30 

labikBwa JdEon ^ Jll ^ 351n 

tflliikiwa YtmhirM Jfj Id ^ 391 

aw BUtdincni 
[■»« —^ ^ 23$ 
tts K-eetii* Jgj JIfc 4M 

hUryfl -- 7J Sfi *28 

Twamiam 370 

lyt^hoTB Jiirn Jj^ @ f^lj 325-6 
lyryaiu 327, 333, 337 
TyeyolU fhriua 2* 

jalru (itauifuiility) ^ 273, 204, 3(H, 
3OB4 309, 311; Ht idaQ ^1; rs5p,' 4 im 4]! 
(nirvApB) 303 

JakatihitHa ^ ^ 357 
Japan: cultuzir of, and BnddhEiiiii 
217-18; nnd Z*n 21# 345# 364; 
l5tlLnrc«ntniy 79 

JapiacH; chaTBCIirr af, and ttu 85^ 
34^; ^tlcnnp ■>! Z75; 
piyeholc>gy of 21 
jin/Jin (lo^'c) iOfin, J 74 

fiifhih ^ lOln 
Jih-lian* w* Mtluiwn 
jiji 150#! 

Jianmu^ryu 184 
/ifl, Bw jin 

JinnS ^ jE IS 

jUH^ M ^'partia^^widi-life vcth” 

U ^ 25, 33*^^, 375^ 

Tis. 6b, 19 
Jaun Onbo PL. 24m 
Jiytn Saj« 3 ^ P JE 59® 

(Mlr-rtlUiiee) ^ fi 
jinit/liM'iiBi (aelf-bflinff) 6 

117 

jAm 36 


* 


I 
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INDEX 


jAda/OiiDg-t^a Bdi&ol ^ 30, %% 
63 

t*t 4wmyj-«i-i&44« 

Jofukyd Bo*iiI*ii/Sai^Ap«ribhat4 279 
Joihn, Si.i Gm}icI -of 239 
Ux 

2 TS 

iaiinji,'Tm«-Iin SiO ^ ^ 2n 

J<iKt*a jn ||jj 1^ 31. PL. 3 
JcMliu/Shu.f^iiu ^ 401 

jAtliu JiukiB/Cbao-cLDii Ti'uito-thln 
3«~S, 2«3. 2*T, 310, 
4U 

J6*5 ^ 236 

ju^ An 

juaa ktfheli (urinEu) tlC ^[9 TftI {^1 
305jt 

Junf. Carl Cutlav 135n 
Kaga 221 

Kagawa Zanjiro Jl] ^ flg 
1^16 

Kii« pfiHvian of 76iri, 70 
Kijd Dulfbia M Ckin-hiiiaTig To^iMb 
KHkn/lZuii Knci j£^| ^15 

luiriTwio (icfKili} 1;^ ^ 2SU 302. 

335 , 3^5 

kalpa (jigif) 39fl, 400 
KAEmikum cn tL 20 a 29p 41, 

62/, 67, 694 B2/. 91, 30J, 272* 350* 
^64jVii 1 ^ 1 ^ 36ba D-DtJapji|iini id 47 
KDiqi-idjuani ]ac no ksiiu ilidDtiiiJui 

170, JBl 

tdiai napara ne niuA£ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

<D a£ S30, 374 

Kama na Mabuehi JBJJ /!£ i)^ 391 

Kan.ftq pi. Sla 

baa^ait 110 ^ :!34 

KanS lUi>l«n(rtni pri 46. 47 

ItaaS Tannyu ff ^ 327^ 


Kaimn/Ildn-itian ^ |lj S5, 336, 
3S6, 363, 366, 3TS, Pta. 6 a, 13, 23 
JE^nan .ShiVIfaa.a^an Skih ^ |Jj 
2 Sn 

Kao Jjui.l(iu/K& PL. 37 

Kag Tsiing, cmpcnr ^ ^ 41 
129 

fcjFjwa 1 (H, ^7-4, 426; of biitit *Dd 
dcaib 139 

knrin?6/ki/pti j[g 42 Sd 
K o kfAo 
IcAiIti ticcA 322 
Kjiiymft, god of J20 

Kiiyapa ite jilt 277, 413 

Katajima TaLpqgri Ji' :SI;|j£ 210n 

Katatiuki jjpj ^ 323 , 3*3 

"KaliDrvba Jl^ 66 &n, i46n 
Kataura Palaw PLa. 3, 9 
"‘Kater 66tt 

KpWDDBka jmfci^ 

^Djra 425n 
Kani-Caibg |S ^ 

KtgnD/JCuB^yeii Ufl JjJ 5 ^^ ^ 2 , 

lOln, JSOr^ 211, 223, 307.054* 41S; 

ADil Zen 50/ 

Ktguft ^Jufm 354p ilS; am aI» 

^htiamuka S^i$m 

kri/ehiiig {renreisn) ^ Itifin, 177^ 

2T3, 304 

4S/ 

NfiJcFn/ChiDg-liiiD 402 
lkFll»a i«c ^tlJb 

31 

Knich&Jf ^ 6B 

Krn4i^\^ 126 

Krnjiiuu FuMhiki tUn |f 1 j ^|lf ^ M ffi 
132 

KrDalais. mv Uyr«u^ KcdbIud 
km/kSi^u ^ g 123 
m n^nnii(iidk^ 

K€«5 n_ 57 


f 
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m* aas 

Jei, eft 'll 

Kichiw, Mfft Chi-lHB^ w jgfffr 
Dd-vEilb 

KiUA Cti%iit UftQ-t’oiai; Chih>yfl 
Sdrca II 

Jki'Zn/rAi'i-'jIln: (HpiritiMii rhytEuti) 

is.m 

Kjwtu iii 

IrtJpi, vH &fi-Aji 
K i1n\ Uf K^uci^^u 
killii3g 132, 145. 16^,1^ 

Kimiirft Ky£*k> TI^ # A lIT *32*11, 

134 

KiLAbdlakc ChikBrufia 4b m ®l M 

icifrJa/AoFvr>ff (BCrrrt)! '{^ VSu, 1D3 

knifr, diMVirling 9{1^1 
knuivWgi^i^)^ fauf ] 2 Iji; ood Tao 15 J/ 
tfA/hing (hiijc«u) ^ 174 

kaiit 1^2l2 

Kobari Vc^bii /Jv ^ ^ 324 

Kfifuki^ji lU ^ m 
Kobiikii f)S£ Q 171/ 

iJiijagMii Etn 

KotmjUTilk play) /Mg W 
KaliAji JUtii^iM:liJk.a. ttt M Lmi^lniicii 
K<)kei (nii-ch"]) rts^ 34, 5B 
kekoftt/hiin ^mnidp h^afL) 106^ 
m, 110 , 113.114, 123. 149. 179, 

Je3n. 240 

JbpJbvQ fi^fSarru 103n 
kokfira lE^PHuna 103 
KokwBD Sbiren jfj^ |{y 46h pl. 2^ 

kflJMj-Rwmn (ftidiMMi)' ^ ^ Wh 33p 

wjW (J 391-8) 67n 

kuUiUiM n^iikEV !&w k4i-jitA iii^n 

KfiyB 

Hjfi ZcDki, iCuo Jan^hui 
JbffzfTi na ifci/kdtH^n icki lA'i 


kfffnii (mwkiiEu df FpEril) 
m 414*ti 

ku/k'iUig/Auit^AiJS 200^ i9ti 
Kudu 333n 

K^ud^lu/RIki ^ 49u 
Kud^itmii IMg-ytit M* liui HdyH 
knfii/kun^-fii (empc from Tlikunni a) 
lOi^Fiip IM. 112, 157* 

178*11 
Kugami 374 

KumOfajli'a $ j^: ff- <11 

ytingfk^/Sunyata 204.294 

k4di^^, m Im/il 

KufuApula Ma^Miigc ^ JE fifc 

72, 90 

KufiiDdki MautsTini 72 
KuxuEdi ILddkagd n,. D 
Kwuvrn 'tft Jl| 

IkH^atia (B, ^ ^ 19V+ 

232, 365, PUu C» 64; 

Avdiikilc^varat OwTbiHiuivil' 

Anutd ^ m ^ 

34 

Ky^rna^ym Rl] ^ 436 
Kwauidis IIM Ol « 
kyt,/ht(l^ 1« 

J^'^H Bcc PuAni 
ky^. »c« cJitH^ 

295Ri 

KyiiSfcii SblkitB/TUliLiiiE.y™ Club^lukiD 
iS4. 29S-4, rt, 47 
KyO^dku Aadii ^ 
i^'6ka {mad phrUifi) 25B 

KyPtbO/QiSug-di'tiif Tao-fti 

Si its® 344.361 

Kyoto 29, 36, 47. £6, 62, 63,69,3$^ 
350, 37!^ tudfiBAtann ui 45, 69, 
iTuaia 

KyOuin Ejakn/Ynpg'^'lull Bui^-du 

wniisas 3^ 


a 
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ISS/; mtd Zen 6 
lu^uoi^ CMiied^ mud Jb|Ihik;h 
LaD-d4«43B p3i ^9 
Lao-tca/R^hi 12,4i, 49, 133, 

I49n. 150, 175, 23 S, 
law 22B; itm qIm Dhartmi 
Ifftfoing; Mjad ivrt^rdf eubjuLIjp ISl; 

aad Tau 151-3 
Icavn, rikUen/fallitti^ 23^, 34l 
iHBunlubHi 2&6 
Lr$p*dfx siriisla 229it 
^/^<t (projHifily) 174 
/i/p» (ftLrthrrini;) ij 174 
li/ri (wMKits) SI/, lOJn, 113, 432 
[^□g: K'ai, iw RyAkiu 

Li Hw Hi Ko 

lia^^~hli/ry^btri fbiavra adrift) 

23Sji 

lice 237« 242, 372/; mad WuMogt^an 
372 

Li cki (Hmipd tf finiJti 

^Ij If. 259^1, 434 , 437^ 

439^0 

Me: TMCMudiitii ctm.vmg far IM; a 
whole 35ti 
li^htiila^ 114 

Li-lu£Uih. MV Higaktj 
Li Luag-nikn (^Ri RyfliiMii) jii_ 4 
Limit, C»at J76 
llmiledaete 139 

lhe;'H-u-ei^' 52 
lio-iD ^ ^ 4J 
[in-ehi Ch'aii, mrw Rlaui ikLdoI 
Lifl-chi $wr RiiLZiu (JigKn 

Ltn>4:Af Lt^, enr 
ling-yilE^ gev Rel^uD 
Uim 22^ golctm-hiLmNl 34B, 349, 336 
Li Fo/RUiiku 290 
louliiaaliaQ, ot Dund 
logic I72r», 360, W 
LokoriLAa ^ igr jSj^ 4fla 


laDfcliflw: ifl paibiiug 22; aa| Mtfr; 24, 
2S3; Art olrQ alcsenti#: lolilfliiftHi 
LrOTd''ft Ffpj-cx 253 
Mr liee 

Iflvc: and iBagnagt 6: And naliir« 3^|; 

p'TiacipIr' oT 419 
loyalty 226 

Lu; Dukt of 433; Stale ol 46n 
La Kl'ng,^ tft BikkA 
llm, Kt iirrrq 
^Itinitici” 233, 336, 364/ 

Lun >% act Hungc 
LutW, ^lartiD 409 

jdarArtliLLf, General of the Ansy 
ilmglot A. 33Tn 
maekihe 376 
AfahlkJiyapi 167 , TU B 
^ahfivin, Mwint 296 
MakSy&na Baddluiin 4.1^^ 

9Sfi, 20U, 210, 410,42Sn 
B1aitf«ygi/MLnkki ^ ^ 40 

Mnkiuo C|;Eka»ki|e ^ iff ^ ^ 32S 
mnk^. He 

Mb Kuei/Boki 29 
jnalt ind female piine%i3efl Si; 

*w oLfi and yia 
manj (rcigbmil 176; perfect 142, 206, 

20a, 210, 211. m, 440, Hv abn 
tkijin; Jgf 

JM?, 209 

Afadiniri/W^n^Li/^Dn^ ^ jSt 90* 
203, 263, 404, 414#’ 

Alannyl 370 

AfnntirAfth^ M 331ii, 332ii 

Many Bod One 23 
iwflj (i|eidla> 303 
iPwrkHelta maitcr 205/ 

^tmaAkige, Afv Rniuqtiki 3taaiiiti|^ 
uatrrifttixm 351 
moiga 371 


INDEX 
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MatfUBliiiTui * 

Taq^u iH Bua Deichl 
irutlcT, priniiEirdMU 

Alalthcw, Sl„ CMpel of 132^ 3Sl-2n 

MJkjt, Qucca B 

Mft VflJui, »« Bayrn 

mcch^iuHii^ 

mrdiatioa 

m^itatiqn room 3^6 
[T^inmhy eODWjUl-lial 3SBj|f 
ii4iiifr4J^ f» mirt^-po 

iJdji eta 57 

Htifi;in (gcniiiB) ^ 213-i 

Mcireld 32^ 

memory 2il 
Mrmy&. AAvM^faoM 
MeociuBySitnjl'tra/Mt^ ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

4 fn* 51* 1 U 6 FI, 430 
Mdic-lxO, Mtocr^i 
jwUn-min (drprfriMtt) 
mjetKphyun: IniiiiHtT an*i ^ 

of tV yrd 166: and twonl^ituiDibSiS 
150, L60s iind tptt cuTtmony 309^* 

Z<ii 4 , Itiaitr S19, 3S1I 
D 3 otkodolci|;>V Ztn. 2^1 
mrtm/mtdii 
(njflO+ P^* mj'fl 

jm'^ m*liu 

militafv mind, pnil 7^ 61/ 

MiltoD, JiAb 327 
Miifiiiiiio^to fauiiky JJi It 
HiuuaOla S4tMtcirtio jJSS 
Mmomulo Tolniiiiii jiSf ^ ^ ^ 

131 

Miunaolfl BO ViirimM* tKl 
390. 396 

M riiim nto DO Yort^e 

34lB 

MinoitiDto Yotbiiyfl jK( ^ 


mrad 7, 7S^ lOln, 179; abaoliito jwid 
relative: 15S: Hin»t40iw of I 111 

dircdiou of 10 S^+everyday 14 4 ; 
fluiilily of ioa#; 144; imniEavaide 
l ta„ 10 a, 100; immovdiilE ccftler of 
lOBi lEjtadoa of laSjfstbe Oae 194; 
odgimil 200, 205, 206, »oc aIjw 
AcMijAm; ori^lo-al nod dehiiiv^ 10^1 
pervadbifi tic body 112; pHtnary 
783 ; roTinway 106; f« eb* 
c4E»doii3DCA*; Jfdleoro 
mi B 1 I-luting HO 

mLndlaaane» 432; m elifl nO-niiod- 
out 

*"Miiad-grtly," pbJlfliorhy of 40ni 

minff-jf^rv/mtihtLn (oameei aud pafli)’ 

Mma 210 

w* Miitreya 
tnirror 121, IK, iil 
fMituE n«o iichm*’n (mbtl'?' trace- of 

AUyagochi Ikkwimadj ri- 34 
Miyanaolo ilct; 

ns. 311, 41. 44 

iDodotB aociety 373J 

RK^txid- 25^n 
MLiboinraed 90 

MoUW/fMu-cll'i ^ gg 29, Fwiiliip., 
ris- C, 3 . J 4,15 

ni5jbif,.*ee fomoMpo 
Momoyoioa period 3dI/» 307+ 333 
moiuittcry« SSen 4. 20% 43 
‘'5l45naiter>‘ ReRolatiaoa^ 274 
mOtLJlllil=tUD, 4^B 4 

1 ^ ® 32 . 3 J, T^, 
35 j.i 99 ir 

Manual mVMion* a*. M, 6fl, 2&1-2 
Honjo. apt Mailjiiiri 
monbeyfi) 213/ 231 
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mQ<mt Bt fin-ivii ] IZi krc «f 

393; <?n 357; 

Sain^-A ui| li)« 393 
"lEiwn m Water., Ute^ U^h 127,145, 
1S9, 147, 164 

tnoToiit^': uad art 37; Ccmfut^aii 21; 
jt&jfliiulA of 

tAanuPfi ^rf ^S/. 353, 319/, 17% 
350^3 

22T 

KuiHi, ttr Mm^erai 

in^tAjii {deiiiaiirt mind) ^ 115 

mou 323-^ 

HoEnoTi NoriiugB ^ ^ ^ 57 

mcnintninj 3D; rHinViiTig 334 
mpaia 255 iStn 
knv^ #cse M?ll 
Mct-cb^ ^ 

] 27. 205 

Aliif;aku jh Btiblifi Kiikuilu 

mujiiihtn-ken {iword a£ no-abldLag 

I«, )T5, 

201 

mnitiplic'jtyf aad traaquillity 356/ 
Fnumyff, kc ai^tdyd 
MEmnkila ShikS PL. B 
ilnHwlrik-H ^ ^ 92/ 
nmnrti (^sa-ttUltll-lM^u) ^ lOQ. 

116, 126, m, W, 163, 234 

ACiiiramaBB ^ ^ 92 

Mfciromflrfnj ffa 20 

McrHnfrlvuMP 335 

niumOn-aki^ff (tmining m wamondiSp) 

jtfuiAkn, AM Bo-mhiA-nttB 
jviii#Aja na Aftin ^ ^ jfp 110^ 

116 

tmuic, hiHTCDJy/r£rn4ai 225 
mufJ (no-lfannftliK) ^ ^26 

Hu*Cy Kpkuplii # ^ M Eli (Bl 
31,46,1^20 


Mi 4*6 S6«ki, Miib 4 Knkuiihl 

M aif bJl 7S 

mtHEiality^R/^n 251 
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